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LORD DERBY. 


LTHOUGH it would have been unreasonable to wish 
A for the prolongation of a painful and hopeless illness, 
few Englishmen have heard of Lord Denny's death without 

feeling of regret. The influence which he so long exer- 
a feeling 
ised over his social equals in the House of Lords proved that 
he possessed in an unusual degree the power of commanding 
nal attachment and respect. A much larger section of 

the community was proud of the brilliant qualities which 
adomed a great position. By a singular felicity the chief of 
one of the most powerful families in England was born an 

orator, trained into an accomplished scholar, and raised by 

cireumstances to the rank of a party leader and Prime Minister. 

The favourites of nature and fortune attain popularity without 

efort, if pnly because their career and their character afford 

pleasant objects of contemplation. In addition to other rare 

sifts, Lord Dersy had the advantage of a manly bearing; and 

3 wit as trenchant as it was playful deterred or punished 

without effort the hostility of opponents. No touch of scandal 

at any time affected his private and domestic relations; his 
vast estates were administered with justice and prudence ; 

and portions of his wealth were on more than one fit occasion 
made available for the public good. In all respects his tastes 
and his habits qualified him to represent the model Englishman 
of the upper class. He kept race-horses; he was strongly 

attached to the English Church; and he translated the Iliad 
into creditable blank-verse. Whatever happiness may attend 
the enjoyment of those things which almost all men desire 
was, it may be hoped, fully enjoyed by Lord Derny; nor 
indeed is there any reason to believe that he aspired to great- 
ness beyond his reach. Fond of home, of the country, and of 
literary amusement, he from time to time accepted high office 
asa duty or a sacrifice, instead of grasping it as the prize of 
an arduous struggle. In his later years, more especially, he 
was sufficiently famous and powerful to have no remaining 
motive for ambitious effort. He was probably, like many 
successful politicians, naturally indolent; and it was observed 
that he never courted the society of his intellectual equals. As 
he humorously said, he was born in the pre-scientific era, 
and the only scholars with whom he corresponded were, like 
timself, men of rank and fortune. It may be doubted whether 
the translator of Homer into verse ever spoke to a poet, 
although two of his friends and colleagues happened to be 
successful novelists. ‘The party which acknowledged him for 
nearly a generation as its leader perhaps regarded him rather 
with admiration than with implicit confidence in his judg- 
ment. In the popular imagination of Conservatives he filled a 
portion of the space which had been left vacant by the death. 
of Wetincton. The epic figure of the historical veteran was 
partially replaced by the showy hero of romance; and, like 
his illustrious predecessor, Lord Dery secured the devotion 
of his aristocratic followers by a thorough and undoubted 
sympathy with their most cherished feelings. 

Among many modern statesmen who have changed their 
opinions and their political connexions, one or two have, as if 
by accident, entirely escaped the reproach of inconsistency and 
of insincerity. Few of Lord Dersy’s followers in later years 
remembered that he had once been the hope and ornament of 
the party of Reform. Born and reared a Whig of the Whigs, 
le naturally followed the banner of Lord Grey, and identified, 
like Fox, the rights of the people with the hereditary predo- 
minance of the great Revolution families. The story has been 
often told of his declaiming from the table of an exclusive club 
on the duty of refusing to pay taxes until the Reform Bill was 
passed. The implied assumption that the Whig aristocracy 
could afford to dally with sedition and anarchy was in perfect 
ea with the occasional recklessness of his maturer 
life, is intolerance of vulgar disaffection soon became 
Conspicuous when, as Irish Secretary, he was brought into 


nickname of “Scorpion StanLey” bore witness to the animosity 
of the demagogue whom Mr. Sran.ey never hesitated to at- 
tack either in Ireland or within the walls of Parliament. It 
soon became evident that, notwithstanding his early zeal for 
Reform, resistance and reaction, rather than innovation, were 
the destined business of his life. When Lord Joun Russext, 
with the majority of the Cabinet, began to lean to O’ConnELL’s 
policy in the matter of the Irish Church, Mr. Srantey, with 
Sir James Granam, then his intimate friend and close ally, 
retired from the Government, and strove for a time to con- 
stitute an intermediate party ; but one of the two chief seceders 
had no fixed political principles, and the other was by nature 
incapable of trimming or of waiting. After a short attempt to 
disclaim the supremacy of Peet, both the useful man of business 
and the impetuous orator became docile followers of the 
sagacious statesman. Lord Srantey had now become a Con- 
servative by a natural process, and for more than thirty years 
of political life he never again seemed to remember that he 
had professed Liberal opinions. It would have been well for 
his adopted party if Sir Rosert Peet had been more careful to 
consult the feelings of his brilliant and impatient colleague 
when he determined to test the allegiance of the party by aban- 
doning the defence of the Corn-laws. It is probable that Lord 
STANLEY, who was indifferent to economical questions, might 
under more skilful management have been induced to antici- 
pate by half a dozen years his subsequent conversion to a 
sound commercial policy; but Sir Ropert PEEL was not an 
adept in the arts of personal influence; and Lord Sraniey 
thought himself bound in honour to throw in his fortunes with 
the indignant party which, but for his adhesion, would have been 
entirely without a leader. Mr. DisraEvt was then only rising 
into Parliamentary eminence, and Lord GrorGe BENTINCK was 
but a rude and spirited amateur. If Lord Srantey desired 
pre-eminence and the devotion of partisans, his choice was 
advantageous to himself. Relieved from the superiority of 
Pert, and from the rivalry of many able colleagues, he thence- 
forth stood alone in the popular estimation of his party, even 
when he gradually yielded to the control of a more active 
and resolute intelligence. The eloquent speaker, the un- 
disputed party chief, never attained the elevation of a states- 
man. During twenty years Lord Dersy seemed to have no 
rule of conduct, except to oppose Liberal Governments 
whether they were right or wrong, and, if possible, to sup- 
plant them. In all his long tenure of power as Minister or 
as leader of the majority in the House of Lords, Lord 
Dersy contented himself, except on one disastrous occa- 
sion, with a merely negative policy at home and abroad. 
On the Continent he favoured absolute government, and the 
usurped supremacy of Austria in Italy; and at home he 
resisted such harmless improvements as the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament and the removal of offensive phrases from 
the Roman Catholic oath. Exempt from merely selfish 
ambition and with no fanatical devotion to party, he took the 
same kind of pleasure in combinations for the attainment of 
office which he might have found in a race or a rubber. As 
the ornamental head of successive Governments, it is believed 
that he was prompted and governed by his adroit lieutenant; 
and it can scarcely have been by his own judgment or 
inclination that, when he found himself for the third time 
Prime Minister with a minority, he ruined his party and 
renounced his principles by the transaction which he after- 
wards with cynical levity described as a leap in the dark. 
In the Liberal days of his youth he had been . fortunate 
enough to identify his name with the Irish system of national 
education and with the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves. His admirers will willingly forget that the last act of 
his political life was the transfer of electoral power from the 
classes which either trusted or tolerated him to the mass of 
the people. 

As a speaker Lord Dersy is allowed by common consent to 


collision with O’ConneLt. The unmeaning and alliterative 


have had among his contemporaries few equals, and only one 
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or two superiors. He was spirited, vigorous, and clear in exposi- 
tion, and he spoke pure and idiomatic English. Seldom pro- 
foundly in earnest, and never rising into the higher range of 
passion, he failed to affect his audience with the thrill which is 
produced only by the greatest masters of the art; yet there are 
only two living orators with whom he might not have com- 
peted on equal terms. Lord Extensoroven in his best days 
was distinguished by a loftier demeanour and an ampler flow 


of polished and stately language, and Mr. Bricur appeals with . 


more consummate power both of thought and diction to reason, 
to prejudice, and to feeling. Lord Denny might be fairly 
placed on the same rhetorical level with Mr. GLapstong, and 
he was far less cumbrous and artificial than Mr. Disrsktt. 
He had never troubled himself to acquire the copious and 
varied knowledge which informs Mr. Guapstonr’s eloquence ; 
but he was less diffuse, and his style was plainer. To the 
last he retained the nervousness which orators, like high-bred 
hunters, feel on the eve of a great exertion. As Henry IV. 
before a battle trembled at the dangers to which his war- 
like spirit would expose him, Lord Dery knew that after 
he had once commenced his speech he would be carried away 
by the excitement of declamation and of conflict. Little in- 
clined to the subtleties of moral reflexion, he never struck 
out the thoughtful aphorisms or suggestive paradoxes which 
rest in the general memory. His wit often sparkled in the 
form of an effective sarcasm, but he was deficient in the 
profounder humour which requires a serious background. 
When Lord Lytton called him the Rupert of debate, the 
epigrammatic criticism applied rather to his want of prudence 
than to his oratorical merits or defects. Lord Dersy in his 
speeches, like MacavuLay in his writings, yielded readily to the 
temptation of a telling antithesis or of a startling phrase, 
which in political debate might perhaps alienate friends or 
irritate opponents, while in an historical work it could only 
incur the reprobation of critics. He threw away the chance 
of twenty votes, long and assiduously cultivated by Mr. 
DisrakLI, for the pleasure of comparing the Roman Catholic 
oath to a muzzle; nor could Prince Rurerr himself have dis- 
played greater indifference to the consequences of a head- 
long charge than was shown by Lord Derpsy’s rash confession 
that he had altered the Constitution for the purpose of de- 
priving the Liberals of the profitable monopoly of Reform. 
Political imprudence, though it is one of the gravest drawbacks 
to the character of a statesman, is not necessarily a defect in 
an orator. Eloquence, like every other art, depends mainly 
upon form, or on the choice of substance which admits of 
rhetorical treatment. It was a happy coincidence which 
combined an admirable faculty of discourse with the pos- 
session of Lord Dersy’s rare opportunities. His death, soon 
after his voluntary retirement from political life, cannot be 
regarded as unseasonable. The political period which his 
faculties were calculated to adorn terminated, not without 
his own co-operation, simultaneously with his active career. 
His probable successor in the lead of his party is also 
the head of an ancient and powerful house, and with greater 
industry, and perhaps with more originality of thought, 
he possesses much of Lord Dersy’s vigour and pugnacity ;_ but 
the character and tactics of the party itself must be remodelled 
if it is hereafter to share in the government of the country. 
Lord Dersy will perhaps be remembered as the last re- 
presentative of a ruling aristocracy, if not of a school of 
statesmen. 


FRANCE. 


TT dreaded day has come and gone, and C-sar has 
survived his Ides, and has survived them in the most 
comfortable and triumphant manner. There were eighty 
thousand men all ready to act, and a marshal on the right 
bank and a marshal on the left bank, and all the forts were 
carefully manned, and the police were ready to seize and send 
off at once to Cayenne the few rebels spared by the Chassepot. 
Nothing, however, has happened, and the only incidents of 
the day were that one of those troubiesome maniacs to whom 
we are accustomed in Trafalgar Square recited some verses 
under a column, and was laughed at by an unsympathizing 
populace, and that the Emperor showed himself like a man 
in the private garden of the Tuileries. In the evening he 


went to the Théitre Frangais, and we can only hope his 
mind was easy enough to enjoy the play. He may reason- 
ably congratulate himself on the result of the day’s ex- 
periment. He had won a sort of victory, and in the annals 
of personal government it deserves to be noticed what his 
pag i really was. His real cause for self-gratulation was 

e had shown himself superior to the old device of 


that 


Even jn the 
feeble tumult on the Boulevards last June, the mob, o 


reflection, concluded that they must have been dee ed 
into discomfiture by sham prolétaires in suspicious] ney 
blouses. The Liberal party some years ago even believed 
that the Emperor lent himself to acts of this sort, and that 
perfectly innocent men were seized on and sent to Lam 

or Cayenne because the deportation of a certain n 
was necessary to produce the desired effect. Now, at a 
rate, nothing of the sort can be said. The Empenor wy 
determined to make such open preparations, and to let his 
power to suppress a riot be so incontestably proved and 
that no blood should be shed. This was quite right, andi, 
making even the arrest by the police of a single malcontey 
impossible, he did a real kindness to Paris and to France, He 
will gain in the estimation of the populace by the course hy 
has taken. He has shown his strength, and he has awakene 
no ill-feeling. He has made quiet, timid, people see jy 
him the best security against broken windows and shy 
shops and random bullets. He has reassured Paris, anj 
has saved it even from so much perturbation as Londoners 
through when a few reckless busybodies thinking proper t, 
walk through the principal streets at the head of any vagabonds 
who like even this feeble style of excitement, call their mw. 
meaning wanderings a procession. But it is no credit to the 
Emperor that, if he chooses to employ eighty thousand 
armed with breechloaders, he can frighten a few hundreds of 
unarmed revolutionists. The revolutionists, if they meant to 
rise, were afraid to do so; but there is no victory. No on 
could have doubted how a contest must have ended after te 
minutes’ fighting; but the struggle in which the Evprno 
must have won, and which he has entirely and most prudently 
averted, is not the real struggle in which he is engaged, 
Paris and France know this, and the Emperor knows it » 
well as any one. 


It may even be said that in one respect the easy, su 
cessful manner in which the 26th passed over has added 
to the difficulties of the Emperor. He has succeeded in 
throwing the extreme section of his opponents into the 
shade. He has taken the tall talk out of the bluster 
ing Reds and Socialists, who are all for what they all 
action, which means a general flare-up and chaos come 
again for a few days, and then military despotism once more, 
Why there are always so many ardent, and by no means con- 
temptible, people in the ranks of these riotous fanatics to be 
found in almost all the large cities of France, is a curious 
problem. There are men in most English towns who ar 
willing to carry into politics any amount of brutality and 
violence, but they are not led by the same sort of men who lead 
those like them in France. ‘That the extreme Republicans 
should be discredited is one of the first requisites of a better 
state of things in France, and the Emperor for the last half- 
year has been setting himself, with much success, to discredit 
them. He has allowed them to say and write what they liked, 
and never was cruel kindness better rewarded. The wild talk 
at the meetings which were permitted to be held in the sum- 
mer has been surpassed by the ruffianly vulgarity with which 
the journals of the party have made merry over the Emperor's 
illness in the autumn. The extreme party ended by threat- 
ening to do something very wonderful and very terrible on 
the 26th of October, and they have been obliged to let 
this day pass as tranquilly as the days that preceded 
and followed it. But then the Emperor in all this has 
rendered a service rather to others than to himself. He 
has cleared the way for the Opposition in the Corps 
Législatif, and if this Opposition is but decently well led 
its chances seem exceedingly bright. There are questions 
which it can discuss with perfect propriety, and on which it 
can pronounce a decision which will not be binding positively 
on the Government, but which will put it into a most awkward 
position. It must not be supposed that it could embarrass the 
Government by a mere use of voting power, even if it could 
command a majority. The old English constitutional ides 
would be that the proper step to bring to terms a Govern- 
ment mistrusted by a representative body would be to refuse the 
supplies. ‘The Chamber of Deputies has to vote the Budget, 
and it could refuse to vote it. But it may be doubted whether 
such a course would at all commend itself to the feelings of 
Frenchmen. ‘They have far too great a fondness for adminis- 
tration, and for all that supports administration, to like to see the 
mere machinery of government thrown out of gear by refusing 
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the money indispensable to its working. There are also many 
nestions on which the Liberal party in France have strong 
inions, and as to which their opinions would seem in har- 
mony with ordinary English views, yet which provoke great 
differences of sentiment among the sections of the French 
litical world opposed to personal government. On foreign 
Jitics, on the reduction of the army, on education, on the 
occupation of Rome, the Opposition could never unite so as 
to show anything like its whole strength. But then there are 
questions on which not only could the whole Opposition 
uite, but on which it could carry the mass of orderly, intel- 
went, sensible Frenchmen with it. The foremost of these 
is the demand for the cessation of official candidatures at elec- 
tims. ‘The Government simply cannot do without them, but 
hey are theoretically opposed to the whole conception of the 
free support of the masses, on which the Empire professes to 
be based. ‘They area nuisance and grievance of a very prac- 
tical kind to numbers of people in every large town and in 
many country districts. Even those who have themselves 
been elected by official influence could scarcely openly avow 
and defend it were they hard pressed, and were public opinion 
strongly against them. A solemn condemnation of official 
candidatures by the Chamber of Deputies would make it very 
dificult for the Government to have recourse to them at the 
next election, and if it did not have recourse to them there 
are probably numerous electoral districts which, for the mere 
easure of enjoying and feeling the enjoyment of a novel 
liberty, would return Opposition candidates, although they now 
submit more or less quietly to the préfets. The cause of the 
Opposition would thus seem to be continually more and more 
the winning cause, and if success succeeds anywhere it is in 
France. 


It is never of much use, in considering French politics, to 
discuss the remote consequences of things, to ask what the 
triumph of the Opposition is to lead to, whether some sort of 
Parliamentary government is or is not possible there, or 
whether 2 Republic is to be the next phase of French history. 
Itis quite enough to attend to the present and to what seems 
tobe coming before long. There are especially two sources 
of error in judging of France from which it is very difficult 
toget free. ‘The first of these is the habit of bringing every- 
thing to an English standard. We can scarcely help asking 
ourselves whether the English secrets of Parliamentary go- 
verment are appreciated, and whether it seems likely that 
foreigners have learnt our subtle art of getting Ministers in 
and out almost about nothing. ‘The fact is that the French 
neither know nor care anything about the secrets of Par- 
liamentary government. ‘They care no more about it than 
they do about the niceties of the translation of the Greek 
Testament. ‘I'o be able to translate the Greck Testament 
with scholarly accuracy, and to persuade millions of strong 
men to give up civil war, and revolution, and jealousy, and 
strife, and to be quite happy if they put Mr. A. in Downing 
Street and turn Mr. B. out of it, are, we are convinced, great 
triumphs of virtue and ingenuity, and most creditable to all 
concerned. But the French do not care for them in the least. 
Then, again, it leads to endless fallacies to look to ancient 
Rome for parallels, and to discover the secret of modern 
France in the old stories of Cxsarand Avuaustus. As with all 
historical parallels, there is enough of truth in such a compa- 
rison to suggest something that is true and instructive, but 
substantially it is misleading. France is not really at all like 
Rome ; the women are not the same, the men are not the same, 
the religion and the irreligion are quite different. France has 
neighbours, and Rome had none. Is there not England 
always ready to lecture, and guide, and improve France, 
Whereas Ancient Britain had nothing better than oysters to 
offer to the Roman wor!d of Avausrus? The present political 
crisis in France does not seem to have anything to do either 
with Parliamentary government or with Rome. The feeling 
of the constituencies has changed, so far as it has changed, for 
afew broad reasons. In the first place, the taxpayers find the 
taxes too heavy, and Frenchmen, like other people, have an 
igorant impatience of taxation. ‘The burden of taxes has es- 
Pecially increased in agricultural France—has increased more 
tapidly than the wealth of those who pay the taxes, Those 
who suffer naturally think that the Government that collects 
the taxes is primarily to blame. In the next place, the 
Evreror and the Empire are thought to be going down in the 
World. There was Mexico, and there was Sadowa, and the 
Ewreror can never make up his mind; and the Prince 
IurertaL is young and weak, and the Empress is mixed up 
with the wrong people, and Prince Naroteon is among the 
impossibles. So. things look badly for the Napotrons, and the 
French world likes to seem aware of this. Lastly, the electors 


are wearied, and their dignity is hurt, and their personal 
vanity is mortified by the dictation and tyranny of minor 
officials, especially at election time. France, therefore, no 
longer looks on NAPOLEON as its elect and the saviour of its 
society. A change of some sort presents itself in a captivating 
light, and the Emperor, in securing tranquillity on the 26th 
of October, has helped to diminish the terrors which the 
prospect of change might easily carry with it. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 


< yer death of Lord Dersy will probably make as little dif- 
ference in the state of political parties as well could be 
made by the death of a man who was three times Prime 
Minister, whose party was in office within a twelvemonth of 
his death, and who for many years has held an undisputed 
pre-eminence in one of the Houses of Parliament. But 
although it will make no very great difference, it will be cer- 
tain to make some. The Conservatives will not be exactly in 
the same position at the beginning of next Session as that in 
which they would have been if Lord Dersy had been alive 
and in vigour to lead, or to assist in leading them, in the 
Lords. ‘They certainly, whether he was alive or not, could 
do nothing but wait to see what the Ministry will propose, 
and try to force it into compromises, or take advan- 
tage of its mistakes. That the Government will be 
forced before long, probably within a very few months, 
to give the Conservatives an opening, by proposing some- 
thing distasteful to Whigs, or by not proposing something 
desired by Radicals, is assumed as certain by most Con- 
servatives. Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Bricut, they triumphantly 
calculate, can never get on long with their steady, many- 
acred Whig colleagues. There will be a rupture in the 
Cabinet and in the Liberal party, and then the time will 
come for a Conservative triumph. It may be observed that 
the nearer a Conservative approaches to that especial section 
of the party which believed most fondly in Lord Dersy, the 
more sanguine is he in his belief that there is a golden 
future almost within the grasp of himself and his friends, 
and sure to be brought about by the internal dissensions of 
his opponents. Lord Dersy, although he had abandoned 
active intervention in public affairs, embodied the belief and 
symbolized the attitude of the Conservative party as a party 
waiting to pop into office while the Whigs and the Radicals 
were at loggerheads. It must make some difference, although 
in an indistinct and imperceptible way, that the Conservative 
party has no longer the great name of Lord Dersy to 
encourage it in these hopes and expectations. Perhaps it is 
no great loss to the party really, for Lord Dersy generally led 
it wrong. It is much too easily assumed by Conservatives 
that a Liberal Government must break up because a portion 
of its members and supporters wish to go further than another 
portion wish. The present Government is of course exposed 
to this danger, but then it is a danger against which both the 
Cabinet and the party are forewarned. Experience must 
necessarily produce some effect in politics, and politicians 
who see clearly the danger of a split-up in their party learn to 
yield, to accommodate themselves to the views of others, and 
to do less or more than they quite approve rather than lose 
the opportunity of doing something. Each question that 
arises may be dealt with in its turn, and if a conclusion is 
arrived at which seems fair and just, and in general keeping 
with Liberal principles, the party and the Liberal constituencies 
may be trusted to approve of it. Great big words of de- 
nunciation are always hurled vaguely at a Ministry that is 
busying itself with an important change; but if these words 
are totally disregarded, and no aim is kept in view but that of 
doing justice to every one, and of looking facts fairly in the face, 
the Government may reckon on sufficient support to carry their 
measure. Last Session it was thought by the Conservatives 
that the Government must necessarily break up on the Irish 
Land question. The Conservative Peers called out loudly 
that the Ministry ought to say what it was going to do about 
Irish land before it asked the Legislature to pull down the 
Irish Church. It was saken for granted that the Government 
measure about the land would be pronounced revolutionary 
by every one, and then the Opposition would have.them on the 
hip, and would fight them at a most satisfactory advantage. 
The Government wisely and properly declined to say a word 
about the Irish land. ‘They held their tongues as to Bills they 
had not proposed, and stuck to supporting the Bill they had 
proposed. ‘They have had their reward. Inquiries have been 
made by e of all parties as to the state of agricultural 
Ireland ; the Irish tenants have had their say; a comparison 
has been made between their position and that of tenants in 
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Scotland and Ireland ; and the consequence is that every week 
leading Conservatives get up at their party meetings, and, in 
order to seem quite fair and candid, state that of course 
they should not object to conceding to the Irish tenant 
points which we may be certain the Ministry could 
not have announced its intention of conceding a year 
ago without being denounced by the Conservatives as 
a clique of Socialists. It is said that the Government 
can never carry a Bill that will content the Irish; but 
this is quite to misapprehend the aims and policy of the 
Liberal party and of its leaders. They do not offer to con- 
tent any one set of people. They merely offer to take up 
each case on its merits, and to deal with it on just principles. 
Last Session Mr. Gatuorne Harpy, who is far the best repre- 
sentative of real Conservatism, stated that the Irish had no 
grievances, and that if they talked nonsense about imaginary 
grievances the real way to treat them was tosend more troops 
to Ireland. ‘The Liberal party takes the exactly opposite line. 
It is willing to consider the case of any set of men who seem 
in earnest when they say they havea grievance. It looks into 
the facts, and then attempts to do justice, not to please the 
people with the grievance, or any one else, but because this is 
the principle of government on which the party is based. 


The Conservatives will of course attack and criticize the 
Irish Land Bill of the Government, whatever it is, and it is 
quite right they should do so. No Bill is likely to be so good 
that criticism will not mendit; and there may be classes in 
Ireland whose views are most naturally represented in Parlia- 
ment by the Conservatives, and whose ideas well deserve the 
most attentive consideration. But there is nothing, so far as 
outsiders can understand, in an Irish Land Bill which need 
break up a party or divide a Cabinet. If a Cabinet was 
torn with intestine dissensions, or if the party was burn- 
ihg to find occasion to split into caves, the Irish Land 
question might do as well as anything else as a pretext for 
a rupture and for divisions. But in itself it does not seem 
to present any causes of offence over which the Liberal party 
need stumble. If we can but get the case of the Irish tenants 
fairly before us, and then think what a just man would do 
under the circumstances, we shall, it may be hoped, arrive at 
a conclusion which will enable fifteen liberal, educated men, 
having great objects and interests in common, to continue in 
office together. The Education question is, we think, much 
more dangerous to the Ministry than any other, for it will 
bring them, possibly, into collision with some of the religious 
bodies which as a rule support them. But the Education 
question, if it is dangerous for the present Ministry, would be 
much more dangerous for a Conservative Ministry. Such a 
Ministry would naturally ally itself with that section of the 
Established Church which is most opposed to all concessions, 
and a party leaning on such support, if the Education question 
raised any great degree of bitterness and hostility, could never 
hold office with credit or strength. But still, when we re- 
member how violent will be the pressure of the Irish priests 
to get a denominational system after their own fancy, and how 
keenly this will be resisted by religious bodies in Great Britain, 
which will want to have an almost precisely similar system for 
their own benefit, how much local squabbling there will be, how 
much the claims of the clergy will be exaggerated on the one 
side, and how readily their immense services to English educa- 
tion will be overlooked on the other, it is easy to see that not 
only breadth of design and justness of principle will be needed 
in the Government Bill, but that the greatest tact will be re- 
quired to recommend and carry it. This sort of question 
carries with it far more serious dangers for the Ministry and for 
the party than the class of measures on which it is supposed that 
Whig landowners will disagree with their less well-to-do but 
more advanced colleagues. The only Minister who as yet has 
been guilty of any serious indiscretion on the Irish Land question 
is that veteran diplomatist, Lord Cuarenpon ; but then he has 
been, so to speak, indiscreet all round. He called the pro- 

s of the tenants “ wild and subversive” ; but he called the 
conduct of the landlords “ felonious.” If he would forget the 
tenants’ proposals altogether, and merely put into legal language 
what he meant by felonious as applied to the landlords, and 
devise an efficacious measure for redressing past felonious acts 
and preventing future ones, he would, we may be sure, ap- 
proach the wild and subversive proposals of the tenants to a 
degree that would surprise him. Scarcely any theoretical 
difference could be greater than that between the Con- 
servatives who, before they have begun to inquire into 
the facts about Ireland, exclaim that the law is the 
same there as here, that the landowners only exercise legal 
rights which must be upheld or all property is at an end, and 
the Whig landowners who say that when a landlord exercises 


these rights he is virtually committing a felony. Practi 
Lord CLarenpon, and whe 
the matter over quietly and with some knowledge of facts, would 
find that, in spite of their vast theoretical differences of 
opinion, they were essentially agreed. But Lord CLARENDoy 
would find it still easier to agree with any of his present 
colleagues who would discuss seriously how these felonious 
acts are to be prevented, and who, if inclined to stringent 
remedies, would be equally ready to listen to the reasons of 
Lord CLarenpon for thinking them too wild and subversive, 
No one would presume to say that in the course of time 
our present political parties will not be broken up, ch 

and remodelled ; and it appears to us probable that there mg 
be a reconstruction of parties hereafter, in which the po 
body of the upper classes would be more drawn together thay 
now. But we are for the moment speaking of the present 
position of the Conservatives, and it does not seem at al] 
likely that they will be reinforced by the accession of the 
Whig landowners at a date which falls within the scope of 
actual political combinations. On the contrary, we think that the 
present policy of the Liberal party, which is to take each case 
and each measure separately, to examine patietitly the facts 
and then to go as fur as justice demands without respect of 
persons, is exactly the policy most likely to preserve the 
ancient connexion between the Whig aristocracy and the 
people. 

The present business of the Conservatives is to wait, as all 
agree, and as their scanty numbers in the Commons irresistib] 
point out. One of their county members has feelingly por- 
trayed this week the disappointment with which, after win- 
ning a great local victory, he went up to find himself a part of 
such a “ miserable minority.” But it is not only that the 
Conservatives are few in number. They are very many more 
than the Whigs were during the Ministry of Lord Liverpoo; 
but then they are so sadly wanting in men. An ingenious 
writer in the Quarterly compares their position with that 
which the Whigs held in those days of Tory ascendency, but 
he forgets the great difference in the men. ‘The death of Lord 
Dersy has taken Lord Srantey away from the Commons, and 
although he was never really a Conservative, still he belonged 
to the party, sat with it, voted with it, and, when it was impos- 
sible to avoid doing so, spoke for it. He cast, or helped to cast, 
a little air of distinction over the party in its present sad 
and forlorn state. If the Conservatives chose to claim him, 
no one could contest the claim, and in the country 
his politics were naturally confused with those of his father 
and of his colleagues. The Conservatives have scarcely any 
one to speak for them in the Commons except Mr. Disraezul, 
who has educated them once too often to be able to educate 
them again; and Mr. Harpy, who sums up, in the form 
easiest to notice and remember, all that is most impracticable 
in their creed. They have scarcely got an English lawyer to 
say a word for them, and the functions of chief critic of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL were last Session discharged by the fore- 
most Liberal lawyer in the House. It is impossible that a 
party so led, and in such a minority, can do much to colour 
the course of legislation. The battle, therefore, between 
the Conservatives and the Ministry must be fought in the 
House of Lords, and this involves an important change in 
the position of parties. So long as office, with its pleasures 
and responsibilities, is thought of, a party must necessarily 
think how it will stand with the country, and what support 
it can command in the Commons. But a party which aban- 
dons all hope of struggling in the Commons, and, abjuring 
every notion of office, throws its whole strength into the 
Lords, must desire principally to gain influence and to attain 
its aims by appealing to the public with arguments that will 
make themselves heard. It cannot contemplate direct re- 
sistance, or it would bring the Lords into collision with 
the Commons, and sacrifice the general body in order to 
secure a transient victory. It must be prepared to yield, but 
to yield after laying before the nation the views which 
it really thinks wise, and speaking from convictions in which 
it earnestly believes. The death of Lord Derby makes it 
easier for the chief Conservatives to take up such a position; 
for there is now no peer to whom the body of hungry Con- 
servatives can put it as a duty to take office. Under the new 
order of things the weight and influence of individual peers 
will increase, but it will be difficult to keep the party together, 
and unless the Conservative peers exercise great restraint on 
themselves, and show a most wise and self-denying modera- 
tion, they will run the risk of forcing the House of Lords 
into a very dangerous position, from which it may be hard to 
retreat without serious loss of reputation and power. 
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SPAIN. 


HE Spanish Mrxtster of War pointed the true moral of 
the recent contest in his boast that not a single soldier 
had joined the insurrection. If on any future occasion the 
army should be divided against itself, the victory will belong, 
not to the wisest or most patriotic politicians, but to the ablest 
general and to the most numerous battalions. Except during 
seasons of extraordinary ferment, as in 1789, conspirators 
who wish to detach troops from their colours must understand 
and conciliate military feelings. Only a few years after the 
French Guards deserted from the Court to the people, a suc- 
cessful general turned the French Legislature out of doors at 
the point of the bayonet. The soldier habitually despises the 
uarrels of civilians, and, not being accustomed to think or 
act for himself, he desires, even in mutiny, to obey superior 
orders. ‘The O’DonneLts and Prins of the late reign always 
applied to the officer and to the sergeant rather than to the 
privates of regiments which they invited to rebel. An intel- 
Jigent minority can be bribed with money or promotion, and 
the rank and file may be trusted to follow their immediate 
Jeaders. ‘The Republican chiefs, in the intervals of turgid 
proclamations addressed to their own adherents, made awk- 
ward attempts to cajole the soldiers by offers of discharge or 
unlimited furlough. ‘To each several private the boon might 
perhaps have been acceptable; but a collective battalion must 
have regarded as an insult the offer of disbandment. A promise 
to make corporals into sergeants, and sergeants into officers, 
would have been more conformable to precedent, and more 
seductive. Those Republicans who had the good sense to 
keep themselves clear of the insurrection already hope for 
an opportunity of renewing the struggle in more favourable 
circumstances, when the dissensions of the military chiefs 
break out into avowed hostility. Only a few weeks have 
passed since the official announcement that the Ministry 
had agreed to propose to the Cortes the election of the 
‘Duke of Genoa as King; yet it is now known that the 
Recent and a section of the Cabinet adhere to the candi- 
dature of the Duke of Monrrensier, and that the pre- 
tensions of Dom Frernanpo are revived by his partisans. A 
dispute as to the selection of a king is necessarily bitter and 
obstinate, because both parties know that the section which is 
defeated will be exposed to personal resentments. It is 
scarcely possible that, if the Duke of MonrTpeNster succeeds, 
Marshal Prim should retain the direction of the Government 
or the control of the army. ‘The provisional state of things 
might perhaps be prolonged under the nominal reign of a 
boy, or even with Esparrero as temporary occupant of the 
throne. If King Ferpinanp’s domestic relations are not 
considered an insurmountable impediment, his claims may 
perhaps be recognised by way of compromise; but, if SERRANO 
and Torete persist in their support of MonTPENSIER, it is 
not impossible that Priw may be driven to ally himself 
with the Republicans, and to resist by force the election 
of an unpopular king. It is believed that the majority 
of the ofiicers of the army prefer Serrano to Pris, who is 
professionally regarded as a brilliant and irregular adven- 
turer; but any considerable part of the army under a capable 
leader would give the Republicans the strength which they 
want. It is useless to form guesses as to the decision which 
may be adopted either by the Government or by the Cortes. 
Until the throne is actually re-established, resolutions and 
votes may prove as deceptive as the late reports of the choice 
of the Duke of Genoa. The Spaniards have only themselves 
to blame for the vacillation which has depreciated the value of 
the great prize at their disposal. A cadet of Italy and 
magnate of BraGanza would never have affected to exact condi- 
tions as the price of acceptance if the donors of the Crown 
had sufficiently shown that they were conferring and not 
asking a favour. With all the drawbacks of the position, it is 
a nobler employment to be King of Spain than to form part of 
Court pageants or to hold titular rank in an army. If the 
Archduke MaximiL1An had not proceeded on a more dangerous 
enterprise, he would not have hesitated for a moment to 
renounce a life of splendid idleness for a life of elevated 
utility. 


As if the choice of a king were not a sufficient cause of 
embarrassment, the Ministers have been at issue among them- 
selves on a grave question of principle. ZorriLua, Minister of 
Public Worship, proposed, against the opinion of the Finance 
Minister, ArpaNez, to reduce the sum paid for the support of 
the Church; and all the members of the Government took part 
with one or other of the disputants. It is well known that the 
clergy is a disaffected body, and that in certain contingencies 
its hostility to the Constitution and Government might be for- 


midable; but it is difficult for foreigners and heretics to 
judge how far a reduction of ecclesiastical revenues might be 
just or expedient. The State in Spain, as in France, has 
undertaken the maintenance of the Established Church on 
consideration of its seizure of the old endowments; and ex- 
cept as far as all functionaries and corporations may be sup- 
posed to hold their property on condition of good behaviour, 
it may be contended that the payments made to the clergy 
are in discharge of a debt, and not as voluntary remunera- 
tion for public services. On the other hand, Zorritia and 
his supporters have probably reason for alleging that the 
priests, and more especially the bishops, employ their 
revenues to some extent in plots against the State. When 
the Minister of Justice lately requested the bishops to 
warn their flocks against rebellious practices, he received the 
supercilious answer that prelates who were known to be active 
and unscrupulous politicans were too entirely concerned with 
their spiritual duties to act as auxiliaries to the police. If 
they had lived in Ireland instead of Spain, their language 
could not have been more arrogant or more offensive, and 
Spanish bishops are not beyond the reach of secular retribu- 
tion. A statesman may reasonably wish to show the Court of 
Rome that the power of the Church rests on convention or on 
fancy. The Pore has never yet recognised the Provisional 
Government, and he has applied the pretensions embodied in 
the Syllabus as audaciously to Spain as to Italy and to Austria. 
Marshal Prim, indeed, has assured the Council that the forth- 
coming extravagances of the CEcumenical Council will not, if 
they should be found too outrageous, be accepted by the Spanish 
Government; yet the Nuncro has not been dismissed, nor has 
his salary been stopped, although the Pore has not consented 
to allow the Recent to nominate to vacant bishoprics. The 
members of the Cabinet, in common with the educated 
classes throughout Southern Europe, are probably indifferent 
to spiritual censures; but they have wives and daughters 
who, according to a practice still more universal, have 
been brought up in habits of devotion to the clergy; and 
they perhaps believe that there is an orthodox section of 
the peasantry which it may be dangerous to offend. At 
the last moment ZorriLLta has wisely consented to abandon 
his proposed reduction. The threatened schism in the 
Government was not unconnected with the dispute on the 
choice of a King. The Duke of Montrensirr, who may pro- 
bably hold the easy creed of a Frenchman, has a wife who is 
supposed to be as bigoted and superstitious as other Spanish 
ladies. The Duke of Genoa, although he is too young to 
have opinions of his own, is at a Protestant school, and he 
belongs to a family which is especially obnoxious to the Holy 
See. King Ferprnanp is a German by birth, and the country 
of his adoption, once the most priest-ridden in Europe, has 
long since suppressed the regular orders, and reduced clerical 
influence to the lowest point. In Portugal, as in France, 
religious zeal is obligatory on fashionable women, and it is 
sometimes cultivated as a mark of aristocratic superiority, 
even by high-born men; but an accomplishment or a taste 
which is associated with exclusiveness is necessarily un- 
popular. The difficulties of agreeing either on the choice 
of a King or on an ecclesiastical policy are so great that they 
can only be overcome by the determination of the Ministers 
and of their respective supporters in the Cortes to prefer the 
welfare and safety of Spain to all minor considerations. Only 
statesmen of a high order have the moral firmness and the 
intellectual clearness to postpone the secondary convictions 
which are commonly dignified with the name of principle to 
the supreme law which the vulgar stigmatize as expediency. 
It is far more important that the Spanish Government should 
be permanently settled than that any single candidate should 
succeed, or that the ecclesiastical budget should be maintained 
or reduced. 


All foreign Governments, with the exception of the Porr, 
have, in accordance with the wise policy of modern times, 
abstained from interference by any public act or word with the 
decisions of the Spanish nation and Government. The present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in England, himself once resident 
as Minister in Spain, is too prudent to follow the example 
of some of his predecessors in thrusting ambitious advice 
on a hesitating Government. It has perhaps been acci- 
dentally convenient that the English Minister at Madrid 
should be an unpopular recluse, and that his functions should 
afterwards be vacant. It may be hoped that Lord CLarENnon 
will caution Sir J. Crampron’s more energetic successor 
against any display of superfluous activity. It may be con- 
jectured that the appointment of Mr. Layarp is due rather to 
domestic causes than to the necessities of the diplomatic 
service. The Prime Minister and the Cuancettor of the 
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Excrequer, little as they are disposed to humour the fail- 
ings of human nature, have probably discovered that neither 
the House of Commons nor the great public departments 
would much longer endure the present Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Giapstoye, at the beginning of his adminis- 
tration, invented a new office for Mr. SransreLp, apparently 
for the express purpose of superseding Mr. Ayrton in the 
discharge of his nominal functions. It is possible that the 
slight may have been resented; and yet it would have been 
highly impolitic to drive a faithful and voluble supporter 
into opposition. On a survey of the different Government 
offices it may have been thought that the superintendence 
of Public Works might be entrusted to Mr. Ayrton with 
the smallest practicable risk of causing troublesome irrita- 
tion. Inhabitants of London, and Englishmen in general, are 
accustomed to buildings and statues as ugly as the worst 
which Mr. Ayrton can devise. Mr. Layarp, who is pushed 
upwards to make room for a less competent successor, will do 
well to devote a large share of his attention to the rich collec- 
tions of Madrid, or to the grand cathedrals of Toledo and 
Seville. It is perhaps fortunate that he is sent to almost the 
only country in Europe where he would not be able to speak 
the native language. Beyond a few complimentary phrases, 
which may easily be mastered by a practised traveller, there 
is no immediate necessity for diplomatic communication. 
Mr. Layarp is well acquainted with foreign affairs; he is 
indefatigably active, and he has the great merit of being at the 
same time a citizen of the world and a thorough Englishman. 
In temper, in tact, and in the valuable quality of taciturnity he 
has sometimes shown himself deficient ; but it is fair to assume 
that in entering on diplomatic life he will be on his guard 
against any temptation to be unseasonably zealous. It is not 
the business of an English Envoy to lecture Spanish states- 
men on the absurdity of a protective tariff, or to notice too 
anxiously occasional deviations from the unfamiliar system of 
religious toleration. Mr. Layarp’s instructions will un- 
doubtedly prescribe absolute neutrality among the various 
candidates for the Crown of Spain. For the more efficient 
discharge of his duties, as in his own personal interest, the 
new Minister ought, above all things, at the outset of his 
career, to cultivate a reputation for prudence. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE AMNESTY AGITATION. 


YEDITIOUS meetings and treasonable speeches have little 
relation to their professed objects; and Mr. GLapsTONE’s 
unavoidable refusal of the demands of Irish agitators will 
probably not moderate the violence of their language. It is 
extremely fortunate that Mr. GLapsToNe is in office, and 
therefore not in opposition, for he might otherwise have attri- 
buted to Protestant ascendency, or to the baleful shade of 
some other metaphorical upas-tree, the violence and insolence 
which are now directed against himself. Further experience 
will perhaps satisfy him that it is difficult to govern a country 
in which civil war and revolution are every day recommended, 
with perfect impunity, by public speakers and writers. One 
journalist, with truly Irish eloquence, contrasts the invulner- 
able poverty of his own happy island with the perilous 
wealth of Great Britain. Where there is nothing but corn 
and potatoes to destroy, “a little labour and a genial sun would 
“soon repair our losses; but more than sunshine would be 
‘necessary to restore London and Manchester.” In other words, 
the Fenians propose, or pretend to propose, by a series of gun- 
powder plots and Clerkenwell explosions, to destroy the prin- 
cipal cities of England. Even the wildest imagination of their 
patriots frames pictures, not of victory and war, but of 
treacherous murder; and it is for the propagation of similar 
doctrines that an English rabble is induced to assemble in the 
heart of London, On the whole, perhaps, the raving of the 
genuine rebel is one degree less contemptible than the osten- 
tatious moderation of second-rate English demagogueés, who 
are not ashamed to countenance Fenian orgies in Hyde Park. 
The love of mischief and the desire of injuring an enemy are 
more vigorous and manly passions than the mere craving for 
notoriety. Only sanguine and shallow politicians will have 
been disappointed by the outbreak of Irish turbulence which 
las followed the abolition of the Church Establishment. The 
lay and clerical agitators who have lately insisted on the 
release of the Fenian convicts are incapable of understanding 
the difference between payment of a just debt and sub- 
mission to the threats of a robber. According to their judg- 
ment, the Government and Parliament were influenced solely 
by motives of fear, which may be expected to operate not less 
forcibly whenever threats are uttered with sufficient vocifera- 
tion, It was curious to observe the temporary prevalence 


ef the amnesty clamour over the more practical demand 
for the confiscation of landed property. In one case there 
were real and fictitious grievances to redress; in the other 
it was thought possible to intimidate the Government into 


a concession which was on its own account not seriously ; 


desired. If the volunteer champions of the convicts had 
really wished to effect their release, they would have pre- 
ferred to seditious bluster the equally national gift of 
cajolery. 

Mr. GLapsTonr’s answer to the promoters of the amn 
movement would perhaps have been more agreeable to Eng- 
lish feeling if it had been framed in a more peremptory and 
dignified form ; but it was not impolitic to conciliate moderate 
or neutral Irishmen by the use of sympathetic phrases which 
happen to be sincere. A prudent man deliberately refuses to 
see causes of offence; and an enthusiast attains the same 
object by a real and generous blindness. Mr. GLapstone has 
probably persuaded himself that “loyal and peaceable persons 
“have taken part in the amnesty movement under the influ- 
“ ence of feelings which deserve every respect.” Some of the 
attendants at the meetings will probably accept the compli- 
ment, and feel disposed for a time to cultivate the peaceable and 
loyal feelings of which perhaps they had not been previously 
conscious. They can scarcely deny that “ some journals con- 
“tinue to maintain a tone which must tend to engender 
“ discontent and disaffection, with the social and political evils 
“which necessarily follow.” Exhortations to shoot landlords, 
and threats of burning or blowing up London and Manchester 
have an undeniable connexion with discontent and disaffection. 
The minority of Irish patriots which still professes confidence 
in the Government has the opportunity of pointing to Mr, 
GLapbstone’s implied promise that the imprisoned Fenians will 
be ultimately released. In reserving for himself and his col- 
leagues the duty of “ considering the time and circumstances 
“of remission,” Mr. iapsTone virtually undertakes to 
remit the sentences on some more suitable occasion. Even in 
Ireland a Minister can scarcely be blamed for declaring his 
intention of “ maintaining security of life and property, the 
“ authority of the law, and the integrity of the Empire.” A 
doctor might be forgiven for the assurance that he would not 
kill his patients in preference to curing them, or a lawyer for 
confessing with apologetic modesty that he intended to protect 
the interests of his clients. When Mr. Giapstoner pathetically 
implores his troublesome Irish friends “ to leave this painful 
“ question in the hands of Government,” he carries deference 
to its extremest limit, by admitting that there is a question, 
painful or pleasant, to decide; but, as the Ministers have de- 
clined to perpetrate a grave political crime, it may perhaps 
have been expedient to excuse the discharge of a paramount 
duty. In the correspondence in which Mr. GLapstone has 
subsequently thought it necessary to engage-with the profes- 
sional adviser of the Fenians he has undoubtedly won an 
argumentative victory; yet it may be questioned whether it 
is wise in a statesman to show sensitiveness under imputations 
of personal inconsistency. 


There was no reason why the publication of Mr. Giap- 
stonr’s letter to the Limerick Association should prevent 
the disgraceful spectacle of Sunday last. Since Mr. Brags, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Bricut, first invited the London 
mob to intimidate the Government and the respectable 
classes, the leaders of the rabble have been more anxious 
to display their power of creating a nuisance than to achieve 
any special purpose. ‘The newspaper writers who affect 
to regard a mob meeting as a joke, or who congratulate 
themselves on the peaceable termination of the proceedings, 
are probably aware that they and those for whom they write 
are only submitting to a humiliating necessity. There was no 
bloodshed on Sunday because there was no interference with 
a lawless and dangerous assemblage ; but it was found neces- 
sary to hold a police force of fifteen hundred men, under 
skilful officer, in readiness, and to consign all the troops in 
London to their barracks. Several thousands of Irish labourers, 
under the guidance of disaffected ringleaders, were allowed to 
take possession of the streets and of the park, to express their 
sympathy with rebellion against the English Crown. The most 
ignorant bricklayer’s-labourer in the crowd well knew that 
the insolence of the Fenians was tolerated exclusively from 
fear of the consequences of a collision. Another and larger 


mob of English spectators accompanied the seditious proces~ 
sion, with the advantage of studying the practical inefliciency 
of the authorities which are supposed to be charged with the 
maintenance of order. If any friend or enemy of sedition 
recollected the Fenian convicts who furnished a pretext for 
the meeting, he may perhaps have reflected that the prisoners 
must have gone far before they exhausted the toleration of a 
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Government which allowed Irish processions and mob meet- 
ings in London ona Sunday. The indigenous rabble probably 
forgot that one of the objects of the meeting was to demand 
the release of some of the criminals who wantonly caused the 
death of a score of poor women and children in the heart 
of London; but they were amused and gratified by a disturb- 
ance of order which can be repeated as often as any vagabond 
can induce a disaffected section of the community to obey his 
summons. ‘The Fenians of last Sunday are only following 
the example of the Breates mob, as Mr. GLapsTone and Mr. 
Bruce faithfully reproduce the inaction of Mr. Wapote. The 
law is perhaps inadequate for the repression of excesses which 
a few years ago were happily unknown in London; but a 
Government with a Parliamentary majority at its back is 
not less responsible for the state of the law than for the 
execution of its provisions. Mr. GLapstone is probably 
embarrassed by the tacit countenance which he afforded 
three years ago to the authors of the Hyde Park riot; 
nor is it difficult to find specious excuses for permitting 
the Brateses, the Frxtans, and the Merrians to take 
periodical possession of London. Gunpowder, it may be said, 
explodes harmlessly when it is not subjected to compres- 
sion; but it is nevertheless safer to prohibit the transit of 
gunpowder through the streets. Out-of-door meetings in 
great towns, and especially at the seat of Government, are 
absolutely incompatible in the first instance with good order, 
and ultimately with freedom. As it is impossible that they 
should be used for purposes of discussion, their object must 
be exclusively intimidation. The facilities which they afford 
are enjoyed only by the extreme class of political par- 
tisans. If the gentry and tradesmen of London could be 
polled, they would all but unanimously vote against the release 
of the Fenian convicts; but if they wished to express their 
opinions in Hyde Park, they would be silenced, and probably 
assaulted, by gangs of ruflians. The Fintan and Beates 
system of government was tried to its fullest extent during the 
French Revolution, and the experience of its results, which 
was acquired in three or four years, has reconciled several 
generations to the suspension of almost all political liberties. 
A time is approaching in England when graver questions will 
be agitated than the release of a couple of dozen of convicts. 
Mr. BrapLauGH, who was excluded by a rival from taking a 
share in the Fenian meeting, may perhaps think fit to march a 
mob of his own into Hyde Park to demand the restoration of 
the land of England to the people who never possessed it. 
No scheme of anarchy and plunder which ingenuity can devise 
is without its eager advocates. At the meeting on Sunday the 
International League, which declares internecine war against 
the middle classes, was represented by a banner. The 
American flag indicated hostility to England, and the “ Mar- 
“ seillaise” was played in honour of French Jacobinism. 
Whatever things are unlovely and of evil political report are 
to be found in connexion with Hyde Park meetings; and the 
promoters of the gathering have done their best to deter the 
QueEN from gratifying the great mass of the population by a 
visit to the City. It is not unlikely that the London mob will 
some day turn on the Irish mob; but it is the duty of the 
Government both to render such a conflict impossible and to 
protect the peaceable part of the community 


BOROUGH ELECTIONS. 


O one can read the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee on Elections without coming to the conclusion 

that legislation will at a very early date interfere to change 
the present mode of conducting elections. The evidence 
chiefly related to boroughs, and it certainly showed that the 
present system of conducting elections in boroughs greatly 
needs improvement. That nominations and public declarations 
of the poll should be done away with, and that no information 
as to the polling should be given util the poll is entirely closed, 
was the opinion of almost all persons of all parties, and very 
many were inclined to add that, during the hours of polling, 
the public-houses should be closed. ‘The real question which 
Parliament will have to decide is whether, in addition to 
changes of this kind, the ballot shall at once be tried, or whether 
the ballot shall not be tried until it has been ascertained that 
other and minor changes are ineffectual. The preponderance 
of opinion expressed by the witnesses appears to us to be 
greatly in favour of trying the ballot at once. This opinion 
may be right or wrong, and it may proceed from persons 
who wish in a vague way for some sweeping change, and 
have never considered how the ballot would work. But 
what is important to observe is that the wish to try 
the ballot appears to be very widely and rapidly increasing, 


and that it is looked on now by a great many intelligent 
persons as a very Conservative measure. Those who have 
accepted a traditionary belief that the ballot can never be 
advocated except by advanced Liberals would be quite sur- 
prised if they read the evidence given either by professed 
Conservatives, or by persons taking the Conservative position 
of the defenders of order, morality, and local peace. In 
Ireland, it is true, the ballot is principally opposed b 

those who wish the good influence of landowners to prevail, 
and the mischievous influence of the priests to be baffled. The 
contest, therefore, in Ireland as to the ballot in boroughs, will 
be only an offshoot of the much larger and fiercer contest as to 
the expediency and justice of introducing the ballot into the 
counties. Whether the ballot would do good in Ireland or 
not is a question of great interest, but it cannot be said that 
the evidence given before the Committee as to Irish boroughs 
raises any very different points from those raised by the 
voluminous evidence as to elections in Irish counties. In 
Scotch boroughs the ballot is approved of generally as a part 
of the Liberal programme, but there is no pressing need for it, 
and therefore no vivid feeling for it. But in English boroughs 
there is undoubtedly, as it seems to us, growing up a strong 
opinion in favour of trying the ballot; and it is most instruc- 
tive, and throws great light on the nature of our political 
system, to notice what are the reasons why the Ballot now 
attracts many respectable, timid, and peaceable men, who 
formerly shrank from it. 


The first great influence which has produced this wish for 
the ballot in English boroughs is that which springs from the 
consideration of recent municipal elections. It is practically 
found that the class of persons who return municipal officers 
will vote by thousands for half-a-crown a head, and it has 
become the custom in many boroughs to pay as many half- 
crowns as the candidates find are necessary. This is a great 
and a growing evil, and leads to an annual demoralization of 
the working classes. But its mischief has been largely in- 
creased by the operation of the Reform Act of 1867, which 
made the municipal and the Parliamentary electors almost 
identical. The poorer electors, accustomed to yearly bribery, 
are not only ready, but eager, to be bribed when the Parlia- 
mentary election comes; and the money spent on municipal 
elections, which formerly was only spent in order that the 
candidate might have a little local dignity or power, is now 
spent with a distinct political aim. One bad consequence of 
this is, that the municipal councils, which used to be divided 
only by differences on local questions, are now beginning to 
be marked off into two political sections, and every petty 
squabble is turned into a Liberal or Conservative triumph 
or defeat. The law, it must be understood, which is sup- 
posed to punish corrupt practices at municipal elections, is 
totally inoperative, and so is the law against corrupt prac- 
tices at Parliamentary elections, unless a petition is presented. 
The whole system of checking such practices as treating or 
intimidation by legal penalties isa mere delusion. There is 
no one to set the law im motion, and every witness, of every 
party, from every borough, agreed that it was not thought 
handsome, after an election was once over, to rake up the past 
or to affect any one criminally. The local magistrates are 
strongly pervaded by the same feeling, and although they 
would not, it must be taken for granted, act in a clear case 
against indisputable evidence, they approach all election cases 
with a strong bias in favour of letting the dead past bury its 
dead. The minds of those, therefore, who regret the in- 
creasing demoralization of the poor are turned to the ballot 
as the only resource. And it is especially to be noted that 
they all agree not only in hoping that the ballot would 
stop bribery, bui in believing that if the secrecy aimed at 
in the ballot were secured, the result would be that much 
better men would be elected than are elected now. The 
very voters who will take half-a-crown to vote for a to- 
tally unfit man would, it is asserted, choose the best men if 
they were left to themselves. The poor like to vote for men 
who are respectable and well off, and who they think would 
be above being mean and grasping and unfair. There 
is, we think, very much truth in this opinion; and if the 
ballot is to be treated as a party question at all, there 
appear to be good reasons why the Conservative party should 
support it so far as English borough elections go. The in- 
fluence of the upper classes, of men of known character and 
standing, of sensible, moderate clergymen, who have laboured 
among the poor without quarrelling with Dissenters, would in 
all probability tell very much more than it does now if the 
poorest and least educated voters were left alone to choose 
the men they thought best. If the Conservative party decides 
on continuing to resist the ballot, it will do so because it 
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will fear that the loss it would sustain in the counties and in 
Treland would more than counterbalance the gain it might 
reckon on in the English boroughs; but that the ballot, sup- 
posing secrecy could be really attained, would help it in the 
boroughs, seems in every way probable, and, what is more im- 
portant, the conduct of local affairs would be in much better 
hands. 


The other great influence which is working in favour of the 
ballot in English boroughs is the observation of the new kinds 
of intimidation which have begun to show themselves since 
the last Reform Bill introduced such a vast change in the suf- 
frage. It is open to any one to express a different opinion as 
to the general effect of a vast body of miscellaneous evidence 
such as that contained in the Blue-book of the Select Com- 
mittee, but it appears to us that, if the Legislature had 
only to deal with bribery and treating at Parliamentary 
elections, there would be no pressure in favour of the 
ballot, and it would remain one of the theoretical parts 
of the advanced Liberal programme. It is the bearing 
of municipal elections on Parliamentary elections, and the 
evil of intimidation, that are making people of perfectly 
moderate opinions wish to see the ballot tried. The old 
familiar and most disgraceful form of intimidation, con- 
sisting in the congregation of riotous mobs on the days 
of election, would be greatly mitigated, if not removed, 
by the abolition of nominations, by keeping the state of the 
poll unknown till its close, and by closing the public-houses. 
But there are forms of intimidation which are much more diffi- 
cult to deal with. There is, first of all, the intimidation practised 
by the owners of mills and manufactories, and still more by their 
agents and foremen, against the workpeople, and by the owners 
of cottage property against their tenants. It is true that, as this 
influence cannot be exercised without some notoriety, it is 
checked by the denunciations of those who are threatened, 
but who are threatened in vain, and so each party keeps a 
sharp look-out on the dealings of the other, and treasures up 
evidence for a future petition. There is undoubtedly some 
safeguard in this; but then, on the other hand, the evidence 
collected in the Blue-book reveals the great evils, the bitter 
animosity, the false accusations, the grossly unfair practices 
in collecting evidence, that spring out of this angry super- 
vision by each political party over the other. Nor is this 
the most dangerous form of intimidation. The workpeople 
are the masters of the situation under the new Reform Act, 
and it may happen that the workpeople will take a keen in- 
terest in an election. There may be a quarrel between 
Unionists and non-Unionists, or there may be a theological 
question, as there was last autumn, and as no man or 
woman in the world will own to an incapability of deciding 
about a thing so simple as theology at five minutes’ notice, 
such a question may awaken a burning desire in sections 
of the workpeople that their man should win at the 
election. When once the workpeople begin to intimidate, 
they do it without scruple or shame or fear of losing 
character. And there is an unhappy class whom work- 
people can bully with especial ease, satisfaction, and im- 
punity. They deal, or do not deal, with the humble shop- 
keepers of their acquaintance according as these poor creatures 
go politically right or not. No set of people under the sun 
lead a more depressed, anxious, wretched, agonizing life than 
the very poor shopkeepers of large English towns. They are 
always on the brink of ruin, and encounter a lifelong pressure 
of fearful anticipations combined with unintermitting drudgery, 
and the necessity of preserving on their faces that sickly smile 
which their customers claim as their due. Rich and well-to- 
do tradespeople in towns are certainly subject to much in- 
timidation of a quiet sort at the hands of the gentry and of 
ladies, like the Norfolk lady who gave it to be understood 
that she must have Conservative broadcloth ; but then, if they 
like to be independent, they will not be ruined. They can 
afford to a certain extent to be politically honest; but the 
tiny shopkeeper is at the mercy of those who, if he offends 
them, will cease to deal with him when he is within five shil- 
lings of bankruptcy. This is a class who need protection very 
much, and their sorrows have moved the hearts of many of 
those who gave evidence before the Committee. That the 
ballot would effectually counteract intimidation of this sort 
may be a hasty assumption; but we cannot wonder that men 
indignant at such intimidation, and afraid that in the future it 
will become vastly more dangerous than now, should ap- 
proach the consideration of the ballot with feelings dif- 
ferent from those with which they regarded it when it was 
supposed to be a mere Liberal catchword or revolutionary 
symbol, 


The Saturday Review. 


AMERICA, 

db ppew people of the United States have of late enjoyed the 

proverbial happiness of nations which have no current 
history. The gold panic of a month ago was an episode of a 
humbler order. The attempt to connect the Presipent with 
the proceedings of the speculators only resulted in proving 
that his brother-in-law was an accomplice or a tool. The 
principal operator, indeed, had in the course of the summer 
contrived to press upon the PresIDENT some trifling civilities 
which it would perhaps have been discourteous to decline; 
but his object was obtained by the publicity of an interview 
of which he could afterwards give his own account. It was 
important to Mr. Fisk and his friends to ascertain for them. 
selves, or to persuade their dupes, that the Government, which 
by means of its large accumulations of gold has the command of 
the bullion market, would not interfere with their combinations, 
If no assurance could be extracted from the Srcretary of the 
TREASURY, a statement supposed to have been made by the 
PresiDENT on board a steamboat was worth a certain price, 
Mr. Fisk and Mr. Goutp say that General Grant's brother- 
in-law, Mr. Cornyn, conveyed to them, for a large pecuniary 
consideration, a repetition of the promise; but they have only 
proved that they were in communication with Mr. Corgyn, and 
they would justly despise any simpleton who believed their un- 
supported assertions. The PresipEnt’s conduct on hearing of the 
panic wasthoroughly frank andstraightforward. He immediately 
proposed a sale of five million dollars of Treasury gold; and 
Mr. Boutwe.t, who had intended to sell three millions, took 
the average of the two sums, and at once sold four millions. 
Many financial critics have objected to the dangerous power 
which on the late occasion was beneficially exerted ; but the 
irregular action of the Government ought to convey the same 
warning which would have been more painfully impressed on 
the community by the failure of half the traders in New 
York. It is an open question whether Mr. Fisk and his 
associates have transgressed the elastic rules of commercial 
morality. If it is admitted that dealers may not only law- 
fully speculate on the rise and fall of prices, but that they 
may influence the market for their own purposes, it is 
difficult to fix any point at which their operations ought 
to stop. Forestalling and regrating have ceased to be 
offences, and it is not the business of gamblers to take care 
that their adversaries are not ruined. The financial con- 
dition of which Mr. Fisk took advantage was created, not 
by himself, but by the Federal Legislature. Perhaps he may 
claim, as in the apologue of the spendthrift who learned at 
a heavy cost the law of geometrical progression, to have 
frightened and almost beggared the New York Exchange for 
the purpose of teaching a valuable lesson. The inconvenience 
of a paper currency would have been less forcibly illustrated 
by many scientific treatises. It has now become evident to 
the dullest understanding that every American trader is at 
the twofold mercy of the Fisks and GouLDs on one hand, and, 
on the other, of the Treasury Department. 

An article in the New York Nation contains a lucid ex- 
planation of the circumstances which rendered the gold panic 
possible. Foreign orders to New York commission merchants 
fix the prices to be paid, not in greenbacks, but in gold; while 
the American producer of cotton or of corn declines to make 
contracts except with reference to the legal currency with 
which he is exclusively familiar. The New York merchant 
is consequently compelled to account to his principal in 
gold, and to take the risk of the rise or fall of greenbacks; 
and, to reduce the uncertainty to the lowest point, he bor- 
rows gold from his bankers as soon as he has concluded 
his purchase. In this manner a supply of gold equivalent 
to the amount of the whole export trade becomes absolutely 
indispensable ; and speculators whose capital and skill enable 
them to control the gold market can impose on purchasers and 
borrowers any sacrifice which may be less ruinous than bank- 
ruptcy. The authors of the panic had run up the currency 
price of gold from 130 to 160, when they were suddenly 
checked by the announcement that the Treasury had thrown 
four millions on the market. If Mr. Bourwe.t had been a 
more rigid economist, a large part of the wealth of New York 
would have passed into the hands of Mr. Fisk and his party. 
There is a satisfaction in the knowledge that, except by some 
incidental consequence, no community is the richer or poorer 
for internal gambling. It matters little to the outside world 
whether the owner of unlimited capital is called VANDERBILT 
or Fisk. If the disasters arising from the co-existence of 
two standards of value accelerate the return to cash pay- 
ments, the gold operators of the so-called Erie ring may 
unintentionally have performed a public service. European 
devotees of paper money may also derive instruction from the 
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ble for a body of speculators to raise gold to an extravagant 
price. 

Foiled in their enterprise in the gold-room, Mr. Fisk and 
his allies have retired to the Erie Railway Board, as a 
medieval baron may have resumed his watch for travellers in 
his Rhenish fortress after the failure of some predatory expe- 
dition on the road to Frankfort or Cologne. Judicious pay- 
ments to prelates or councillors at Regensburg or Vienna 
often averted for an indefinite time the Ban of the Empire ; 
and Mr. Fisk trusts that his City Judge will still fulfil the con- 
ditions of his retainer, and that Republican and Democratic 
legislators at Albany will vie with one another for the profit- 
able honour of passing the Bills which may be necessary 
to secure his hold on the Erie Railway. In the last Session 
the State Legislature, for due consideration, prolonged the 
term of office of the Directors, and Judge Barnarp helps 
them to issue new shares whenever it becomes expedient 
to raise money or to depreciate the existing stock. It would 
be a painful exhibition of human weakness if Senators and 
Representatives and Judges were suddenly to turn on their 
employer when he is threatened with adversity. In this 
respect also Mr. Fisk confers on his fellow-citizens the same 
kind of benefit which the Lacedemonians offered to their 
children in the spectacle of the drunken Helot. The quality 
of judges chosen for their demerits by a base city rabble 
cannot be too conspicuously exhibited for general information. 
Still more instructive inferences may be deduced from the 
venality of a State Legislature chosen by universal suffrage. 
There can be apparently no more competent constituents 
than the farmers and mechanics of the inland districts of 
New York; but the traditional indifference to fitness and 
dislike of superiority lead to the choice of representatives 
who are raised neither in character nor in public estimation 
above the common level. Exceptional opportunities, combined 
with ordinary qualifications and position, produce the results 
which may be expected. A New York Senator feels that he 
is only distinguished from his neighbours by the possession of 
a vote to sell, and accordingly he sells it. It is not the busi- 
ness of Mr. Fisk or Mr. Drew to elevate public morality, or 
to abstain from dealing in legislative votes as in any com- 
modity which may be offered in the market. 


The only matters which have divided public attention 
with the gold panic are the State elections in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and the progress of the insurrection in Cuba. 
The Government has shown good sense in waiting patiently 
for a prize which will sooner or later be secured. At one 
time, to pacify the advocates of aggression, some Spanish gun- 
boats built in the States were detained on the pretext that they 
were intended to be used against Peru. On the other hand, a 
cruiser belonging to the insurgents of Cuba, having put 
into Wilmington under stress of weather, has been seized and 
kept by the Government, in spite of a judgment of the Court 
of Admiralty by which it was released. The belligerency 
of the rebels has not been recognised, for the unanswerable 
reasons urged by Mr. Sumner, that they have no govern- 
ment, no ports, no tribunals, and no territory of their own. 
It might have been thought that he was enumerating the 
reasons which justified all the Governments of Europe in 
recognising the belligerent rights of the Confederates when 
they had ancient and regular governments, large armies, 
Prize Courts, and two thousand miles of sea coast. American 
journalists naturally contrast the action of their Govern- 
ment against the Hornet with the admission of the Alabama 
into colonial ports; but the Alabama bore the commission 
of a recognised belligerent, while the Hornet is in con- 
templation of law a pirate. At present there is no doubt 
that the American Government is observing the laws of 
neutrality, and public opinion is reconciled to non-inter- 
vention by a confident belief that annexation is imminent. 
If any far-seeing politician doubts the expediency of ad- 
mitting an alien population to equal rights of citizenship, he 
is not likely to publish opinions which would be unpopular 
and useless. That the public morality of genuine American 
citizens requires vigilant cultivation is sufficiently proved by 
Mr. Boutwett’s argument against the repudiation of the 
national debt. Not relying on the plain arguments of honesty 
and honour which he justly considers to be in themselves 
Sufficient, the Secretary of the Treasury is careful to show 
that repudiation would be more injurious to the poor than to 
the rich; and that doubtful credit entails on the country a 
heavy loss in the form of an excessive rate of interest. By an 
excusable artifice of rhetoric Mr. BouTwELt affects to regard 


as remote or non-existent the danger which he deprecates ; 
yet he well knows that only a year ago the majority of the 
Republican party in Congress voted for taxing the national 
bonds, and at the moment when he spoke Mr. PenpLeTon 
was contesting the great State of Ohio, as the chief advocate 
of repudiation, with fair prospects of success. The majority of 
the people will perhaps ultimately perceive that robbery of 
their creditors is inexpedient, but at present neither of the 
political parties seems to admit that it would be disgraceful. 


CHARITY AND MENDICITY. 


yy experience of past years has not been lost upon the 
inhabitants of the metropolitan suburbs. The approach 
of winter has warned both individuals and associations of 
the periodical claims which poverty and imposture will soon 
begin to urge upon the charity of the rich. The first warn- 
ings have come from Kensington, the southern portion of 
which has natural attractions both for real and for simulated 
distress. Because some of its inhabitants are “ swells,” and a 
few are opulent, all alike are supposed to be rich. They 
number, too, an unusually large proportion of ladies, whose 
gushing tenderness or nervous timidity particularly exposes 
them in their walks to the solicitations equally of the dis- 
tressed and of the hypocritical. Hence, naturally, many of 
the tramps whose natural home is at the East-end, and many 
of the really industrious class, whom ‘search of employment 


has brought up from the country to the eastern and southern’ 


districts of London, find their way to a suburb which is sup- 
posed to be the abode of opulence. This influx of strangers, 
added to the resident poor of the place, tries and strains the 
powers of the Poor-law, which has broken down, not through 
any innate weakness, but simply through the moral and mental 
stolidity of its local administrators. Indeed, what else could 
have been expected? The greatest of social problems is left 
to be solved, not by wisdom, not by official knowledge, not by 
cultivated philanthropy, but by the narrow dogmatism and 
supercilious ignorance of a clique of petty tradesmen, who 
elect one another to tout for each other's jobs. It is to the 
local administration of the Poor-law, not to its principles, that 
its present unpopularity is due. 

Even with educated and catholic-minded Guardians, who 
had time and intelligence to bestow on the applications of the 
poor, and who had no jobs of their own to further, the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-law would not be easy, and certainly 
at the present time could not be popular. It is not always 
obvious what is honest poverty and what is its imitation. This 
problem, however, practice renders soluble. But the more 
difficult problem is to relieve involuntary poverty without 
perverting it into mendicity. At the present moment a feeling 
of honest pride keeps a number of half-starved and unemployed 
mechanics from the public streets. But there is a propor- 
tion of them which cannot fail to see with envy that mendicant 
importunity prospers while retiring indigence starves. This is 
a demoralizing spectacle, and the demoralization spreads. Add 
to this, that a socialistic sentiment, prevalent among some of 
the poor, impels them to claim as a right that which was 
formerly asked asa boon. Again, there can be no doubt that 
one of the results of the frantic speculation of 1866 has been 
to consign to indigence a larger number of respectable artisans 
than usual. All these considerations show that it is not to 
be wondered at if the local administration of the Poor-law 
has broken down, and if people are becoming anxious to pro- 
vide becomingly for the exigencies of the coming winter. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the whole question is 
one less of money than of administration. Money there is 
enough, and more than enough. There are small charitable 
clubs, district clubs, clerical clubs, each of which dispenses, or 
at any rate disburses, money, food, and clothing. Then there 
are larger associations which dispense money with an affecta- 
tion of “ policy and judgment.” But the mischief is that there 
is little cohesion between these different associations. They have 
no communication with one another; and none has any de- 
pendence on any other. Consequently, there is no common 
rule of relief. They do too much in one direction, and too 
little in another. Some applicants get a great deal too much, 
and others a great deal too little. That which ought to be a 
harmonious and methodical system becomes an undiscrimi- 
nating and haphazard no-system. The result is an en- 
couragement of mendicity, and of those habits which lead to 
mendicity—recklessness, unthrift, and a disposition to rely on 
others. It were superfluous to dilate on the ultimate evils 
which may be expected to arise from this state of things. 
It is to put a stop to its continuance that a new associa- 
tion is forming under the title of “Society for Organizing 
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“* Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity.” The title 
is too long, and will probably be soon abbreviated in the 
current slang of the day. But, whatever its title may be, its 
objects are excellent. They are like that of the small boy 
“who goes in to win” in his fight against the big boy. The 
only drawback is the difficulty of carrying them into execu- 
tion. However, the merit of the conflict is proportionate to the 
difficulty, and of course the merit of a successful conflict is 
infinitely greater. The principles of action which the Society 
has proposed to itself are nearly identical with those on which 
the Blackheath Society has acted so successfully already. The 
Central Association is to be simply directorial and suggestive ; 
to aid by its advice and accumulated information, not by 
money, except in the special cases of extremely poor parishes 
which it may be requested by local branches to assist. The 
main work will be done by these local associations, which are 
expected to collect their own subscriptions, appoint their own 
committees, and dispense their own funds, on the principles 
of the Blackheath Association. The leading principle is to 
refuse gifts of money to beggars in the streets. In lieu of 
money tickets will be given. Each subscriber to a local 
association will receive a certain number of tickets in pro- 
portion to his subscription. These tickets are simply a sort 
of pass, entitling the holder to present himself at the Board 
of the Society. When he comes before the Committee, he 
will be asked whether he is a resident in the district. If 
he is not, he will be at once referred to the Poor-law 
Guardians to be dealt with as a casual, or to the Police as a 
vagrant. If he is a resident, his circumstances and the causes 
of his poverty will be inquired into. According to his case, 
he will be relieved with food, clothing, or, under special 
circumstances, with money. The effect of this treatment at 
Blackheath was to reduce the street beggars by not less than 
ninety per cent. In other words, out of every hundred appli- 
cants, it was found that ninety were professional beggars or 
vagrant tramps, not seeking and not caring for employment. 
The system, too, disclosed several cases of extreme privation, 
undergone in silent and unmurmuring submission by persons 
of irreproachable character. Each Committee will keep an 
alphabetical record of the recipients of relief, and will show it 
to the neighbouring Committees. 


Such is the outline of the plan proposed for the local asso- 
ciations. It is of course obnoxious to remark, and possibly 
to objection. In the first place it is clear that everything 
depends upon the manner of its execution. Given this skele- 
ton, it is possible to clothe it in a thousand different modes. 
According to its fulness or its nakedness, its breadth or its 
narrowness, are the conditions of its raison d’étre satisfied. 
The scheme, as we have sketched it, fully answered at Black- 
heath. But it does not necessarily follow that it would 
succeed equally in a purely metropolitan district. A place 
like Blackheath is notoriously the resort of tramps and 
impostors. Few men would go to it with a genuine expec- 
tation of getting employment. But it is different with a 
London district. It is only conformable to experience that 
a great number of bond jide artisans should be found in a 
metropolitan district. There is, as there always has been, a 
belief on the part of country mechanics that they can “ better 
“themselves” by coming up to London. Unfortunately, 
there is just now as little prospect of their getting employ- 
ment in London as in the country. There are, and will 
be during the ensuing winter, many of them reduced to a sad 
state of destitution. Here there will be a marked divergence 
from the Blackheath precedent. The District Committees 
of London will have to deal with a larger element of real 
distress than their prototypes had. This will increase the 
demands on their funds. But it will do more. It will 
make increased demands on their sagacity, firmness, and 
justice. It will bring into requisition all their powers of 
discernment to separate the real from the pretended artisan 
and labourer. Again, it will require the utmost justice and 
firmness to resist any gushing effusiveness in the distribution 
of funds of which, in truth, they are only trustees. They 
must recollect that the subscribers whose money they are 
administering are ratepayers who are already mulcted by 
their respective parishes of considerable sums, which are left 
to be disbursed by an uneducated, illiterate, and jobbing 
clique of small tradesmen, without the assent, knowledge, or 
control of the payers. 

Again, there are other difficulties. It is clear that in a popu- 
lous metropolitan district the area of the Relief Committee's 
operations cannot be large; otherwise, they will be overwhelmed 
by the number of applicants, and baffled by the accumulating 
embarrassments of selection. In a small area the work is 
lighter. But here eomes in the difficulty of defining districts, 


A few energetic men may map out a district of their own, and 
work it well enough. But if the neighbourhood is not mapped 
out into similar districts, very little good is done. The poor 
will rush to the district in which a local Society is working, 
When a vast number of them are told that they cannot be 
relieved because they are not resident in that district, great 
discontent will be created, the applications at the Poor-house 
will be redoubled, and the whole benefit effected by one smal] 
Committee will be but as a drop in the ocean compared to what 
is wanted. It is absolutely essential that in any one large 
parish or borough, as Kensington or Chelsea, for example, there 
should be several distinct areas of operation, under distinct and 
separate Committees, working together with a mutual under- 
standing. 

Whether these Committees should put themselves into com- 
munication with hospitals and infirmaries, whether they should 
contract for the admission of the poor to those places, are ques- 
tions that may be considered hereafter. It is also a question— 
and not an unimportant one—whether they may not hereafter 
assist the emigration of certain among the poor. Indeed, to as- 
sist emigration may ultimately become their principal function, 
But their present and pressing work is to stamp out begging; 
to cut up by the roots the growing belief that every man 
has a natural right to be supported by some one else, whether 
through theft or almsgiving—to bring the action of the law 
to bear upon tramps, vagrants, and “ loose, lewd, able-bodied 
“ folk” generally, and to afford timely aid to honest and 
industrious poverty. 

All this should be done, and is not done, by the existing 
Poor-law Guardians. And it will, we hope, be one of the 
fruits of these associations that the attention of Parliament 
will thereby be called to the actual administration of the 
Poor-law, and the election of its officers, in the metropolitan 
districts. 


GERMAN PAMPHLETS ON ULTRAMONTANISM, 


WE have before us three German pamphlets—two quite 
recently published, the other some months old, but now in 
its second edition—bearing on the great religious question of the 
day, the strife between the two rival parties in the Catholic 
Church. All the writers are opposed more or less distinctly to 
Ultramontanism, but they approach the subject from different 
sides, and their lines of argument are casings divergent, though 
the results do not materially differ. The latter, however, of the 
three, which appears anonymously at Munich, under the title 
Katholisch oder Ultramontan, dwells chiefly on the political aspects 
of the controversy, and, though it is instructive from the light it 
throws on the attitude of the Bavarian Ultramontanes—who seem 
to be as unscrupulous in their aims and their tactics as their allies 
elsewhere—it is too much occupied with national or local poli- 
tics to have the same general interest as the other two. The 
author, who is apparently a layman and who calls himself “a 
decided Catholic and zealous patriot,” is very indignant at the 
factious—or, as he terms it, rebellious and unpatriotic—tone of the 
party and their leading organ the Volksbote, of which he gives 

lentiful illustrations, and their utter disregard for the common 
Sase and greatness of “fatherland,” while they contine them- 
selves exclusively within the narrower horizon of purely Ba- 
varian interests, and these only as viewed from a one-sided and 
sectarian standpoint. Prince Hohenlohe, as might be expected, 
is the object of their peculiar aversion, and the language of 
the Volksbote about him certainly passes the utmost limits of 
journalistic decency. His Circular on the Council, and the ques- 
tions he has since addressed to the University of Munich, have 
probably not diminished their hostility to him. The leading 
object of the pamphlet is to indicate the “enormous and infinite 
difference between Catholicism and Ultramontanism,” which the 
upholders of the latter system invariably seek to identify. The 
author, on the contrary, considers the Ultramontanes to be essen- 
tially “ Puritans” in their revolutionary theories of politics as well 
as their religious temper. He thinks their organs infinitely more 
injurious to Catholic interests than all the professedly anti-Catholic 
organs put together, and insists that the very imputations which 
true Catholics feel it a sacred duty to repudiate are accepted and 
gloried in by the Ultramontanes, who thus place themselves on the 
same line as the open enemies of the Church; and he laments that 
no German bishop has yet had the courage to raise his voice in 
solemn condemnation of a policy so deeply injurious and dis- 
honouring to the Catholic faith. Those who know anything of 
the internal condition of Roman Catholic society at the present 
day will recognise much in this description which has a wider 
application than to Germany only. For the filling in of the pic- 
ture we must refer those of our readers who are interested in the 
special religious circumstances of that country to the pamphlet 
itself, which will well repay their perusal. We could wish the 
author had appended his name. 

The second pamphlet on our list is by Dr. Michelis, a distin- 
guished Professor of Philosophy, who took a prominent part in the 
Munich Conference of 1863, which met under the full sanction of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, but was afterwards stabbed in 
the dark through a conspiracy of the angry obscurantists. Under 
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the pungent title, Die Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes im Lichte der 
atholischen Wahrheit und der Humbug den die neueste Vertheidi- 
g damit tretbt, Dr. Michelis has penned a learned and vigorous 
ure of the monstrous pretensions and tortuous methods of 

the Ultramontane camarilla. The real question, as he puts it, is 
whether the Church was originally constituted by its Divine 
Founder in the form of an organized confederation under the 
government of the Twelve and their successors, the Catholic epis- 
eopate, or as an absolute monarchy under the arbitrary rule of the 
Pope. The former, he insists, is the teaching of the Council of 
Trent, a3 well as the undoubted verdict of Scripture and tradition. 
The modern scheme of centralization and infallibility is simply 
the device of a party in the Church, and the dogma they are bent 
on establishing is “an unheard of innovation and an assault on the 
very nature of the Church.” The canon law expressly provides 
for the case, quite sufficiently attested by history, of a Pope fall- 


Church. Ifthe Pope be infallible at all, he must be, as the infal- 
libilists themselves justly urge, the sole organ of infallibility, for 
God would not bestow two rival infallibilities on his Church ; and 
thus her essential constitution, as ordained by Christ, is revolu- 
tionized. ‘The infallibility of the Pope can as little become a 
dogma as four Persons can be defined to exist in the Trinity.” 
For the Pope to define his own infallibility would be ludicrous ; 
for a Council to do so is impossible, for the bishops would ¢pso 
facto abdicate their conciliar rights and functions by the suicidal 
attempt to alienate the office of teaching conferred on them, as 
such, by Christ, into the hands of another. The same argument, 
a3 our readers may recollect, is urged in the thoughtful and 
closely reasoned pamphlet by Sefior Liaiio. Dr. Michelis pro- 
ceeds to exhibit in detail the radical contradictions of the in- 
fallibilist theory to the divine organization of the Church, which 
it seeks to identify with the ideal of the Jesuit Order ; to the wit- 
ness of Scripture and Tradition; and to the convictions of reason and 
the moral sense. The whole argument, which we have no space 
to follow out here, deserves careful study, and is expressed with 
admirable clearness and force. How far Ultramontane testimonies 
can be trusted is shown by reference to his opponent’s use of the 
writings of Bellarmine, Gérres, and Stolberg, which are dealt with 
much as Isidore Mercator and his followers dealt with the Fathers 
and ancient canons. ‘The trick of quoting testimonies to the 
Roman primacy in support of Papal infallibility is indeed by no 
means peculiar to “P. P. Rudis.” A work recently published in 
this country by a certain Father Paul Bottalla supplies one out of 
many illustrations of this favourite device of the Gesuitanti spe- 
tial pleaders, It is not every one, however, who has the audacity 
to assert in so many words, with the aforesaid P. P. Rudis, that 
Deo servire regnare est means Vicario Christi servire regnare est, 
which, observes Dr. Michelis very naturally, “is much more like 
Lamaism than Catholicism.” He seems disposed to admit as a 
conceivable opinion what he calls the “ precarious infallibility of the 
Pope,” though he holds its application to be of very late introduction 
in the Church, and extremely injurious to her best interests. But 
this,as he puts it, comes to no more than saying that the Pope 
may, as the head of the executive of the Church, give a decision, 
when imperatively required, which in the absence of a Council 
must be regarded as final. Even so, however, it is obvious that 
such a judgment can only be regarded as provisional, and might have 
to be reconsidered, and if necessary overruled, by a subsequent 
Council. It would be wiser perhaps for writers like Dr. Michelis 
to avoid the use of such ambiguous terms as “ precarious infalli- 
bility,” considering that they have a party to deal with whose 
invariable policy is, when an inch is given them, to take an ell. 
But of the firmness of his attitude towards their encroachments 
he leaves us in no doubt. “We German Catholics,” he says, 
“will fight against them to the death.” His concluding remarks 
on clerical education in Germany, and the desperate endeavours 
that are being made to substitute the narrow scholastic system of 
the episcopal Seminaries for the broader and healthier training of 
the Universities, will have an interest just now for many beyond 
the limits of his own country or even his own Communion. 

We have reserved to the last the longest and in every way most 
important of these publications, which recalls by its titleh— Reform 
der Rimischen Kirche in Haupt und Gliedern ; Aufgabe des bevor- 
stehenden Rémischen Concils—the old fifteenth-century cry for the 
reform of the Church in her head and her members, beginning 
with the head. ‘The writer evidently agrees with Father 
Hyacinthe that it is time for judgment to begin from the house 
of God. His pamphlet is, in fact, an exhaustive treatise in short 
compass on the original constitution of the Catholic Church, and 
its relation to the questions of the day and the schemes of the 
Ultramontane party. After an introductory section on the nature 
and attributes of the Church as set forth in Seripture and eccle- 
siastical tradition, the author reviews briefly the history of Councils 
both before and after the division of East and West, observing 
that since that event took place it has been the consistent en- 
deavour of the Roman See to erect its primatial office into an 
absolute monarchy over Western Christendom, and to bring 
all civil powers into subjection to it, as is conspicuously evi- 
denced by the four Lateran Councils and the two Councils of 
Lyons. He then refers to the attempted reforms of the fifteenth 
century, the outbreak of Protestantism, and the Council of 
Trent, since which no Synod has been summoned, while all 
interpretation of its decrees is expressly reserved by a Bull of 
Sixtus V. to the Popes themselves, Now, however, Pius IX. 


has proclaimed the Council of the Vatican, and it accordingly 
becomes a duty to inquire, “in the interests of the Catholic 
Church, which are identical with those of the common public 
weal,” what is the work such a Council ought to undertake ? 
A paper of seventeen disciplinary questions has been officially 
circulated among the bishops for their previous consideration, 
but far more important is the programme sketched out for the 
Council by the Civilta Cattolica, which was made by a Bull of 
February 12, 1866, the direct and authoritative organ of the 
Holy See, including the definition of Papal infallibility, the 
Assumption, and the Syllabus. And this bie the writer to 
what is perhaps the most interesting chapter in his book, that 
on Infallibility. The dogma proposed to be defined, he observes, 
would involve no less than this—that all doctrinal utterances 
of the Popes must be regarded as the utterance of divine and 


| infallible truth by the mouth of the Holy Ghost, and, as such, 
ing into heresy. The subtle and slippery distinction of so-called | 
ev cathedré judgments was wholly unknown to the ancient | 


received ev animo by every faithful member of the Church 
on pain of his salvation. Yet the mere fact that for eighteen cen- 
turies this has not been a dogma of the Church, which is admitted 
on all hands, proves that it can never become one, for that alone 
can be made a doctrine which, according to St. Vincent’s rule, has 
been believed always, everywhere, and by all. As to the Scriptural 
authority alleged for the theory from Our Lord’s words to St. Peter 
(Luke xxii, 32), all patristic tradition is against this interpreta- 
tion of it. The canonists and theologians whose authority is 
quoted all rest their opinion on the Pope’s being—as Dr. Manning 
announced the other day—the last, and therefore the infallible 
judge; to which it is replied that Christ bequeathed infallibility 
to the Apostolate only, which is continued in the Episcopate, not to 
the Pope, except when acting in union with them, according to the 
fourth Gallican article, which it may be worth while to quote here. 
“In fidei queestionibus pracipuas summi Pontificis esse partes, 
ejusque decreta ad omnes et singulas ecclesias pertinere, nec tamen 
irreformabile esse judicium; nisi Ecclesie consensus accesserit. And 
the Pope can only be said to speak in union with the Episcopate 
when he speaks as the head of a General Council, according to 
the promise, “ When two or three are gathered in My name, 
I am in the midst of them.” The Roman plan of substituting 
the consensus Ecclesie disperse, as in the case of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Syllabus, is a modern innovation, and 
cannot be accepted as an equivalent. The bishops in that case 
speak simply as private individuals, and are pretty sure to say, 
as in both these cases most of them did say, whatever they know 
the Court of Rome wishes to have said. It is, in short, simply an 
reer of the old despotic policy, Divide et impera. hen 
the infallibilists proceed to deduce their theory from the monar- 
chical constitution of the Church, they are simply arguing from 
principles as arbitrary and as false as the conclusion they desire 
to draw. The constitution of the Church is not monarchical, but 
Apostolic, grounded on the Apostles and their successors. And if 
they insist that the practical acceptance of a Papal decision by 
the Church suffices, there is the obvious rejoinder that, if so, 
there never need or would have been any Councils at all. And 
finally, “ the Holy Ghost enlightens the teaching Church, that 
she may purely and perfectly guard the original deposit of faith, 
but never to reveal by her mouth new articles of faith.” Such an 
enterprise would be equally deplorable in its bearings on the 
members of the Church | on outsiders. “To the Church of 
Utrecht, the Anglicans, the Greeks, and the Protestants of all 
lands, the proclamation of Papal infallibility would close the 
door of. return into the Catholic Church for ever”; while all her 
educated members—those whom the Civilta sneers at as “ liberal 
Catholics ”—would feel their grounds of belief shaken to the 
foundation, for “this change of the supreme principle of 
Catholic doctrine must inevitably bring the whole system into 
question.” Nor is it easy to see how, in the absence of any 
continuous tradition or any necessary connexion with the eco- 
nomy of salvation, the Immaculate Conception or the Assumption 
can be raised from opinions into dogmas, especially the latter, 
in the absence of any contemporary evidence to the alleged fact. 
Neither doctrine will bear the Vincentian criterion. As regards 
the Syllabus, many of the condemned propositions are directly at 
issue with the first principles of Christian belief, and therefore 
require no conciliar verdict; many of them are not questions of 
faith at all; others are not in dispute among Catholics. There 
remain some which are undoubtedly of pressing importance at this 
time, and these the author proceeds to discuss in the subsequent 
sections of his pamphlet. 

We wish we had room to follow him in detail through the very 
interesting sections—written as they are with a rare ability and 
learning, and in a tone and style which incline us to surmise that 
the illustrious Munich Professor of Church History must have had 
a hand in the composition—on the Temporal Power of the Popes ; 
Reforms in Church Government, Legislation and Worship; the 
position of the Laity in the Church ; Clerical Education, and the 
Relations of Church and State. But the very briefest indication 
of the line of thought pursued must suffice here. Those who are 
familiar with German, and are interested in the ecclesiastical 
problems of the day, will find the whole work abundantly repay « 
careful perusal. ‘The author shows that the temporal power of 
the Pope was of purely human and civil origin, and, so far 
from being “ ;’ as Pius IX. and the bishops assembled 
at Rome in 1862 declared, for the efficient discharge of his 
spiritiial functions, has from its commencement downwards been 
a standing impediment and discredit to the proper spiritual 
work of the Papacy, as Church history unmistakably testifies. 
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The first reform needed in the administration of the Church is | 


to undo this mischief by a counter-process of “ decentralization,” 


the Popes having gradually absorbed into their own hands 
all other ecclesiastical rights, metropolitan, provincial, and 
national, and even the dl inherent in the episcopate —as, 
for instance, the power of absolution by their many arbitrary 
“ reservations” — which rights are, equally with their own, of 
divine origin, but which bishops in their communion are only 
allowed to exercise by favour of the Holy See and during good 
behaviour, through the giving of quinquennial “ faculties,” by 
which a part of what belongs to them in virtue of their office is 
provisionally restored. The primacy of Rome has been metamor- 
pone into a highly centralized absolutism. Under the head of 
iscipline, the necessity for reforms of the canon law on marriage 
is strongly insisted on, especially in the removal of the many 


obsolete and groundless impediments, of distant relationship and | 


the like, which require troublesome and sometimes costly dis- 
pensations. It is also urged that the imposition of perpetual 
vows should be discontinued as immoral in principle and proved 
to be disastrous in result, and that the contemplative orders and the 
Jesuits, who no longer correspond to the requirements of the age, 
should be abolished, and the rules of fasting revised. A shorter 
section is devoted to advocating the necessary reforms of Church 
worship by substituting the vernacular for a dead language and 
thus restoring to the people an active and intelligent share in the 
services, and weeding the breviary of its fabulous elements. It 
is further urged that the laity should have a share in Church 
government, though it is not their office to teach. In the early 
Church they were admitted to provincial and diocesan synods, 
whereas the hierarchical has since superseded the pastoral spirit in 
the Church. The section on clerical education is one of the most 
interesting and valuable of all. It points out with admirable 
clearness the vicious and defective character of the narrow semi- 
nary system still carried on, in accordance with the obsolete 
ordinances of Trent, wherever Rome can have her way, and its 
practical failure in France, Italy, and Austria. The absurd and an- 
tiquated practice of giving all theological and philosophical in- 
struction in Latin—which some strong Ultramontanes even have 
felt it necessary to oppose—would alone condemn its intellectual 
method; while in other respects the result is to the full as | 
unsatisfactory. The author desires that the clergy should be 
trained at Universities, where they might mix with laymen, 
as in Germany; going afterwards for a time to an episcopal 
seminary, not for their theology, but to learn the spirit and 
practise the duties of their sacred office. There is a closing 
section on the relations of Church and State, and against the 
anachronism of the Ultramontane revival of the medizval theory. 
Our readers will gather from this bare outline how much there is 
of solid interest and value in the work. With one extract from 
the Schlusswort our present notice must conclude :— 


We have pleaded for the reform of the Roman Church in its head and in 
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its members ; that is, for the purification of the Catholic Church from the 
manifold abuses which have become dominant in it through the prevalence 
of the Roman system (des Riémerthums). By centralizing all ecclesiastical 
administration in Rome; by incessantly invoking the secular arm, both in 
word and deed, to carry out ecclesiastical decrees; by the steady main- 
tenance of every antiquated maxim at variance with the conditions and 
needs of the present ; by the entire exclusion of the laity from all share in 
the disposition of Church life, and by rejecting and assailing all science that 
will not run in the grooves of the normal theology of the Curia, Rome has 
deeply wounded the Catholic Church and prejudiced the authority of her | 
rulers in the opinion of the educated world. It has thereby crippled and 
hampered those who are called to share with the Pope in the government 
of the Church, gained her the repute of being a mere police office, under- 
mined all discipline, aroused and fostered indifferentism, and drawn down 
on the institutions of the Catholic Church the reproach of being, when seen 
in the light of science, nothing but error and darkness. “ Free the Church 
= — injuries and defects!” must be the watchword of all enlightened | 
Catholics. | 


We gather from many internal signs, and from the concluding | 
quotation of the words of St. Ambrose—“ Nothing is so dangerous 
fora priest in the sight of God, or so disgraceful before man, as not | 
to speak out fully what he thinks ”—that the writer is an eccle- | 
siastic. It is satisfactory to observe that the same rule does not 
hold among German as with English Roman Catholics, where the 
practitioners in the fashionable theology alone dare to speak out— | 
and speak loudly enough—under a dull tyranny which reduces | 
and learning like Dr. Newman's to “a respectful 
silence.’ 


INTELLECTUAL CORRUPTION. 


it is curious to reflect how much an author may do to corrupt | 
the heart or the head, and how he may nevertheless, so long | 
as he does not sin in one point, escape all censure. If he can only 

keep his book free from what is called immorality—that is to say, | 
if he can either ignore one side of human conduct altogethey, or 
else only touch upon it in the recognised conventional manner—he 
may give his readers the falsest notions of human life, he may 
pervert their taste, he may render them as weak as sentimentality 
alone can render them, he may lead them to relish nothing that is 
not seasoned with the most outrageous incidents and coincidences, 
and he may still remain an author whose works would be placed 
by any mother in the hands of any daughter. It is strange how 
blind the respectable world usually is to all literary faults save 


one. So long as a book is not licentious, it is held that it cannot 
be a bad book. We are inclined to question, however, whether | 
that which corrupts the intellect does not do as much harm as 
that which corrupts the so-called morality. We have little doubt 
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that Mr. Boucicault does far greater injury to his audience 
giving them a liking for utterly extravagant and characterlegs 
representations than by his glorification of a harlot. He may 
well be puzzled by the storm of reproach that has so suddenl 
burst upon him ; to some extent, indeed, we can sympathize wi 
him in his indignant remonstrances. For some years past he hag 
been steadily corrupting whatever little theatrical taste was left; 
he does but add a little French sauce to the somewhat highly 
seasoned fare which he had previously provided for his audience 
when a portion of the public at once turns squeamish and falls on 
its host. We know of few harder lots than this, and we are not 
surprised that Mr. Boucicault has been a little wanting in patience, 
Hitherto each of his successive violations of the laws of good senge 
and dramatic taste has been greeted with larger audiences and 
with redoubled applause ; but now that he proceeds to put the 
last touch to his imperfect work, and, having like Nature tried his 
*prentice hand on man, goes on to make that chaste lass Form 

e audience, if still as large, is yet divided, and the applause 
comes mingled with not a few upbraidings. It is too bad for those 
who shed tears over his Colleen Bawn to howl down his Formosa, 
A successful harlot is no doubt a shocking sight to an ordinary 
Briton ; but we would ourselves, for our part, as soon see twenty 
successful harlots on the stage as the maudlin sentiment, the 
monstrous sensational scenes, the leaps down precipices, the 
“headers” into lakes, the railway engines, and the Hansom cabs 
that disgrace our modern theatre. We are told that no virtuous 
woman could see Formosa without blushing. We wonder how 
any man can see Formosa, or many another piece of the modem 
drama, without blushing for very shame, not merely that he is 
present to listen to such balderdash, but that such balderdash 
should have been composed by a fellow-man, and could attract an 
audience of his fellow-men. 

Let us be as severe as we like about the open violation of 
decency, but let us remember that the open violation of all 
common sense and good taste is almost as much the sure mark of 
a fool. We have no wish to see the vile plays of the Restoration 
brought back to our stage. We must remember, however, that in- 
decent as they were, it was not on their indecency alone that they 
relied; they had, at all events, wit to recommend them. Aristo- 
phanes would be howled down on a London stage, and perhaps 
with some reason; we much question, however, whether, taking 
into account man’s whole character, an audience is not almost as 
deeply corrupted by our senseless plays as by the witty indecencies 
of the Attic stage. Sydney Smith, in his Lectures on Wit and 
Humour, says of some epigram that it would have been witty had 
it not been too sublime; might we not almost say of some plays 
that they would have been indecent had they not been too witty? 
Bad as an indecent allusion is, at all events it is something that. 
it should have some Attic salt to keep it as pure as may be. 
A mind is not really corrupt which, while it can enjoy wit, 
though it happens to be on an indecent subject, yet loathes in- 
decency when its only claim for admiration is that it is indecent. 
It would seem that our play-writers, who have long ago lost 
even the conception of wit or humour, and who rely solely on the 
most extravagant and unnatural scenes, are coming back to the 
improprieties of the olden drama, though by a somewhat dif- 
ferent path. We are once more to have our harlot, but our harlot, 


if she can scarcely be decent, at all events shall be dull. The 


audience shall not have their attention distracted, nor shall they,. 
as of old, be embarrassed in their full enjoyment of an indelicacy 
by the wit with which it should unfortunately happen to be 


joined. On the principle laid down by Horace, that the mind is- 


less tickled by what passes through the ear than by what is placed 


_ before the eyes, the indecency, instead of, as before, being spoken 
_ by the tongue, shall rather be performed in a kind of dumb-show 


by the body. When we arrive at this point we shall almost have 
made the whole round; we shall have gone from wit with inde- 
cency to wit without indecency, from wit without indecency to 
respectable dulness, and from respectable dulness to indecency 
without wit. We shall have shown once more that though wit 
is not unhappily always allied with purity, folly, on the other 
hand, generally leads to impurity. 

We cannot, therefore, as we have already said, allow thata 
book or a play is harmless because it is not immoral. The ten- 
dency, not only of the stage, but also of a great deal of the litera- 
ture of the present day, is to give people a thoroughly false idea 
of life. It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the harm which is. 
done by a literature which, even if it does not grossly offend on 
one point, is nevertheless utterly wrong on all other points. Our 


| novels, with their sickly sentimentality, their morbid self-analysis,. 


their hateful sensationalism, help to train up a set of young men 
and young women quite unfit for the humdrum duties and plea- 
sures which must constitute the greater part of each one’s life. 
Even if many of our novelists may claim that exalted praise 
which, as we learn from the advertisements, has been so general 

bestowed on a late author, and if, as it was said of him “ that his 
works are not calculated to raise a blush on the most sensitive 
brow,” it may in like manner be said of them, shall mere absti- 
nence from indecency be a set-off against utter ignorance of human 
nature? It is not merely the rank and file of our novelists who 
oitend. Their tendency is now, as it always has been, merely to 
exaggerate the errors of their chiefs. There is not one of our 
ieading novelists who has not much to answer for, and we hardly 
know on whom we should lay most blame. Mr. Dickens perhaps 
ranks as the chief offender, for he it is who has worked senti- 
mentality to such an extent as would have raised, if that were 
possible, a blush even on Sierne’s brow. When the author of 
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been brought into this world solely with the view of being 
speedily ushered out of it. His children, from Little Dombey 
downwards, might fairly rise up against him with the old re- 
proachful question of the tombstone — 
What was I begun for, 
To be so soon done for ? 

To Mr. Dickens the whole modern sentimental school most cer- 
tainly looks up as its head. He has been the source of a great 
deal of most tearful writing; might we suggest, if he stands in 
need of a motto, that Hine ille lachryme would be most appro- 

riate? Mr. Thackeray himself is not free from the same charge. 
He saw how easy the tear-trick was to perform, and what applause 
greeted his great rival each time he repeated it; unhappily, he 
could not keep from trying it also. At imitation, of course, Mr. 
Thackeray was perfect, and we must allow that Colonel Newcome’s 
death quite equals, if it does not actually surpass, Mr. Dickens’s 
most lachrymose efforts, If Charles II. had lived nowadays, he 
would scarcely have thought it needful to apologize for being a 
most unconscionable time dying. The fashion has changed, 
apparently, since his time, and few can now get their dying done 
under half a dozen pages or so. We altogether protest against 
these death-bed scenes; we have had enough of them, and more 
than enough. Henceforth, if a man has to die, let him, like a 
wounded wild animal, creep off to some hiding-place where he 
may pass out of the world with dignity and alone. We have, 
unhappily, every year to read and to criticize a great many 
novels. We give fair notice that we will not tolerate any more 
death-bed scenes, any more last dying speeches. Even our very 
executions are now private. Now that Jack Ketch does his 
business with dignity, it is not too much to expect that our 
novelists should show some little respect both for themselves and 
for their readers. We hold that this overstrained sentimentality, 
so far from widening and strengthening a man’s sympathies with 
his fellow-creatures, really narrows and weakens them. The 
reader is so flattered by the tear he drops over the imaginary 
sorrow of some hero or heroine that he cannot but congratulate 
himself on the possession of a tender heart. His conscience re- 
mains satisfied with the sympathy he has felt for sufferings which 
have had no real existence, and his charity has been sufficiently 
exercised in the aid he longed to bestow on those who by no 
possibility could have been the recipients. The older novelists, 
at all events, taught a coarser but a more ~~ charity. They 
drew fewer tears, no doubt holding the belief, economically 
unsound of course, that it was better that their readers, every time 
they came across distress, should learn rather to draw a guinea 
from their pockets than tears from their eyes. 

Mischievous as is the sentimental school, the sensationalists 
have quite as much to answer for. One, indeed, has naturally led 
tothe other. The mind had become enervated by a long course of 
sentiment, and after its tearful mood sought for excitement. 
Excitement was soon provided, and in vast quantities. The grand 
discovery was made that the novelist’s trade requires no ap- 
prenticeship of any kind, no study of human nature, no skill in 
delineating character, scarcely any knowledge even of the lan- 
guage which is used. The novelist alone, like the king of old, 
might claim the high appellation of Supergrammaticus. When 
these discoveries were once made, a vast number of people found 
that all along they had been great novelists, though hitherto only 
in a latent state. They found that all that was necessary for the 
composition of a successful story was to refresh their memory of the 
Church Catechism, and, keeping the duty to one’s neighbour before 
their eyes, to introduce as many incidents as they could where the 
various precepts of that admirable composition were outrageously 
violated. With these spiritual excesses were to be combined 
material extravagances; with robberies, adulteries, rapes, and 
murders were to be mingled burning houses, railway collisions, 
earthquakes, and explosions. Meanwhile the —_ for excitement 
must be kept up by a repetition of the old tricks of sentimentality, 
and, as in the older novels, young girls, half-idiots, or repentant 
— must be brought in so that they might be put to a slow 

eath in about the middle chapter of the second volume. 

How debasing is the effect of these miserable productions, which 

ur forth almost daily from the press, it is impossible to tell. 

or would it be easy to form any estimate of the numbers of those 
to whom novels form the chief mental food. Their effect on women, 
at all events, can scarcely be exaggerated. We can only hope, for 
their sake, that the day may come when, if they are still excluded 
from a great many wise and witty writings because indelicacies 
are contained in them, they may at all events be debarred from 
those monstrous novels and plays which, even if they are free from 
ali grossness, nevertheless render the mind weak and restless, and 
therefore lay it open to the approach of even worse evil. 


= 


THE ART OF COAXING. 


| fppecen es some check shall shortly occur to stay the tri- 
umphant advance of the cause of Woman’s Emancipation, it 
seems not unlikely that this age may have to add another to the 
list of lost arts. There are two kinds of lost arts. First, there 
are those arts—such as the art of acoustic architecture, and some 
arts of colouring on clay and canvas—which we should be glad to 
recover, but cannot, because we have exhausted some material, or 
because the secret of some process has been forgotten, and cannot 
at present be rediscovered. These may be called extinct arts. And 
secondly, there are those lost arts which we might recover if we 
chose, but which we do not care to revive, because we have no 
longer any use for them, such as the art of making tapestry, or of 
embalming the dead. ‘These may perhaps rather be called decayed 
than extinct arts, because there would be no insuperable difficulty, 
if occasion should arise, in reviving them. Whether, if once lost, the 
art of coaxing will have to be classed among the list of extinct, or 
only of decayed, arts—whether, that is to say, the Female Eman- 
cipation will have so modified human nature that the secret of 
the process of coaxing will be utterly forgotten, and men and 
women will be utterly incapable of exercising any allurements 
upon members of their own or of the opposite sex—or whether the 
art will only have fallen into disuse and discredit because found to 
be unnecessary, and unworthy of the reign of pure wisdom and 
perfect woman, it is not worth while to discuss. Of the fact that 
there is some probability of the ultimate disappearance of this 
famous art, there can be little doubt. 

The women who were formerly such assiduous students of the 
art of coaxing, who felt that in the successful practice of that art 
lay the real secret of indirect government, and who, holding fast 
the sound doctrine that indirect government is far more powerful 
than direct government, contrived by means of an elaborate system 
of coaxing to get their own way in the world, are passed away ; 
and their successors are playing a very different game. Other 
women have arisen who know not the value, and who despise the 
methods, of indirect influence; who are determined to govern 
directly, and forcibly; who think that power, like knowledge, is 
nothing unless they display it; and who will doubtless, if they 
prevail, add one more to the long list of instances of the wisdom 
of Hesiod’s immortal saying—“ Fools, who know not how much 
more is Half than All!” Already the art of coaxing has been 
proscribed by the most advanced section of the women of the 
period. ‘The modern Cornelia and her disciples would as soon 
think of cringing to man as of coaxing him. ‘They mean to rule 
him in future with a rod of iron, and not to waste any more time 
on methods of indirect influence. If this party prevails, so 
that its principles become fashionable among women at large, it is 
obvious that the art of coaxing will cease to be exercised by 
woman upon man; and, as it is inconceivable that the emanci- 

ated aud enlightened woman should be amenable to any other 
influences than that of pure reason, there will of course be no 
opportunity for the practice of the art by the women of the future 
upon one another, or by the men upon them. Our modern Cornelia 
is a hopelessly uncoaxable creature. To practise the art of coaxing 
upon the Rey. Mrs. Olympia Brown would be like stroking the 
dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter. The only 
chance, therefore, for the preservation of the art is the possibility 
that men may continue to exercise it, in a hole-and-corner fashion, 
upon one another. But this isa poor prospect. The interior sex 
will probably, in this as in other matters, imitate their betters ; 
and the art will perish. 

Perhaps a little consideration may show that the discredit into 
which this ancient art has fallen with woman militant is not 
altogether reasonable. Possibly the loss of the art, if it should 
become extinct, may one day be regretted even by woman 
triumphant. Several fallacies seem just now to be current in the 
school of Cornelia respecting the art of coaxing. One of these 
fallacious notions is that the art is a pitiful trick whereby the 
weak strive to get some share of influence in the affairs of life ; 
and that it is not, and need not be, practised by the strong. If 
this were so—if this venerable art were valuable only to the weak 
—there would not be much to recommend it to the women of the 
future. But it is not true, any more than is its kindred fallacy of 
supposing that the art of coaxing is one which has hitherto been 

culiar to women; that it has not been much practised by men, 

ut is a specialty of womanhood. As on these two fallacies is 
built much of the contempt which Cornelia and her disciples 
display for the art, it may be worth while to consider them a 
little. To be weak and to be womanly—these are the two 
bugbears against which the modern Amazon most hotly crusades. 
She despises the weakness of her sisters as much as she loathes 
her own womanhood. If it can be shown that the art of coaxing 
is not weak, much will have been done to conciliate her towards 
it. But if it can be shown that the art isnot exclusively womanly, 
that will be a real hit; for her strongest objection to it will be 
removed, 

Coaxing is the best mode of indirect government. “ Many men, 
many minds,” says the proverb; and it is not easy to see how the 
numbers or the differences of minds will be diminished by the 
association of woman with man in the business of government, or 
even by her ultimate supremacy. Perhaps a few centuries of 
petticoat supremacy may destroy the antagonism of wills, by 
causing us all to know what is best, and not only so, but alsu 
practise what we know. But it will take a long time to realize 
this woman’s millennium, and until that consummation arrives 
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e by the Sentimental Journey was going to play his tricks on his | 
rless reader's eyes, at all events he chose as his subject a jack-ass, a 
may and a dead one too. If death is to be tricked out so as to 
enl: work upon our emotions, if it is to be constantly drawing upon | 
vith our tears, we must confess that for our part we feel less after- | 
has shame at the tear we dropped over the defunct donkey than at | 
left ; those we have shed in turn over Mr. Dickens's long line of 
ghly dying heroes. At all events the Rev. Mr. Sterne only killed his 
nee, donkey once; while Mr. Dickens will never once for all kill off 
is on his favourite character—his half-idiot or his sickly child—and so | 
not get done with him. We confess that, whenever we have begun 
nee, one of Mr. Dickens’s novels, we have not felt quite easy in our minds 
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future will find, as the men and women of the past have found, 
that there are only three ways of making antagonistic wills do her 
bidding—namely, force, fraud, and coaxing. Of these three there 
can be no doubt that coaxing is the more masterly process. It is 
more economical of power than force, and more sure of success 
than fraud, while it is far less demoralizing than either. Com- 
pulsion is a brutal process, which creates as much fresh opposition 
as that which it was designed to overcome, and which wastes so 
much power in mere friction that the result is always dispro- 

ortionate to the effort. 

e as ingenious and delicate a mechanism as coaxing. But there 
is the perpetual danger of detection ; and detection implies ruin, 
or a recurrence to force. Force and fraud, too, are equally 
obnoxious to reaction, that special disease of extremes. The red 
spectre dogs the tyrant, just as the sceptical spirit haunts the 
miracle-monger. From these defects the art of coaxing is free. 
It wastes no power; on the contrary, it economizes even hostile 
forces by converting them into voluntary assistants. If detected, 
its success is not necessarily ruined. Some capital coaxing is 
sometimes done with perfect openness on the part of the operator, 
and perfect consciousness on the part of the patient, who, though 
he knows that he is being made to submit his will to that of the 
coaxer, yet finds the process so agreeable that he acquiesces in it. 
The art of coaxing does not depend for its success upon physical 
weakness only, like the rule of force, or upon the mere fallibility 
of opinion, like the rule of fraud. It strikes an alliance with the 
will, and, having secured its adherence, controls all the other 
powers and forces through that agency, without the least friction, 
the least uncertainty of result, or the least danger of reaction. It 
is 2 really scientific art, based on psychological verities, and as 
such ought to command the respect of Cornelia and other wise 
women. At any rate it is obvious that the use of the art is no sign 
of weakness, and that it cannot hitherto have been merely a 
woman’s art. Had women held, as Cornelia pretends, a mono- 
poly of this art, they would long ago have enslaved men, and 
completely tyrannized the world. 

The most rudimentary kind of coaxing is mere blandishment. 
It works upon the senses, passions, or appetites. It is represented 
in the stories of Delilah, Judith, and Teibale, and in Milton’s 
Eve. Such coaxing has not attained the rank of an art. It may 
be seen any day at the Zoological Gardens, and requires no com- 
ment. Sensuous coaxing, more or less refined according to the 
skill of the practitioner or the taste of the age, but still profoundly 
sensuous, appealing more to the appetites and passions than even 
to the feelings, has generally been the kind in which women have 
been most successful. The most celebrated and most refined 
woman coaxers of history, such as Cleopatra and Mary Stuart, 
though they were perhaps not very beautiful in face, and though 
they owed much of their success to superior culture and talent, 
yet depended ultimately rather upon physical than upon mental 
effects for the completeness of their triumphs. They never, it will be 
observed, attempted, or else they failed, to influence really superior 
men. Plutarch’s exquisite description of the coaxing of Antony 
by Cleopatra only makes us feel how impossible it was that she 
should succeed with Cxesar. As we advance in civilization the art 
of coaxing acquires more intellectual elements, and refines away the 

rossness of its sensuous parts. It still appeals to the senses and 
feelings, and not to reason, otherwise it would be conviction, and 
not coaxing ; but it puts this appeal in a delicate and subtle form, 
so that all grossness disappears. Such is the coaxing of the 
Homeric heroes. All the best of them are proficient in the art, 
though of course Ulysses as the ablest, and Agamemnon as the 
most interested, one of the company, surpass the others. The 
Homeric art of coaxing is far superior to that of Cleopatra, but it 
is still yery rudimentary. It uses “soft and gainful speech,” 
whereby it appeals to the feelings—sometimes to the baser teelings 
of pride, vanity, and self-love ; and sometimes to the nobler feel- 
ings of filial love, love of home, of friends, and of all that is just 
and good. It generally acts by physical as well as mental con- 
tact, trying to clasp the knees, and kiss the hands and feet, as well 
as to raise the emotions. There is much of mere blandishment in 
it. It is not unrefined, but it is quite as much sensuous as intel- 
lectual. 

Perhaps the most perfect picture that antiquity affords us of the 
intellectual side of the art of coaxing is Plato’s representation of 
the use of it by Socrates. There we see the most perfect language 
that ever was coined for the purpose of coaxing used by the most 

rfect master of the study of human nature. Admirable as is, in 
its way, the coaxing speech of Ulysses to the Pheacian princess 
in the sixth Odyssey, the coaxing speeches of Socrates are still 
more admirable. They have a more difficult subject to handle, 
but they handle it with quite as much ability and success. They 
ave more highly intellectual, and rest upon more delicate and subtle 
influences. And then there is the delicious vein of irony running 
all through them, and giving them a perpetual piquancy and fresh- 
ness, ‘The language and manner of Socrates were probably the 
most perfect instruments that have ever been known fur coaxing 
highly cultivated men. 

Nor has the art of coaxing been of less importance to public 
men in modern times. Indeed, it may almost be said that, in a 
civilized country like England, great men have generally been 
successful in public affairs in proportion as they possessed a mas- 
tery of this art, and have failed whenever they neglected or fell 
short in it. Lord Palmerston was a thorough master of the art 


‘raud is not, of course, brutal. It may 
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argue down a motley representative assembly. He was almost ag 

chary of arguments as of threats. As far es possible he avoided 
| friction, and tried to influence the wills of his followers. What- 
| ever was good in his policy was effected with the least waste of 
| power, and whatever was bad was not made worse by fuss, Ip 
| this respect, as in others, he afforded an interesting contrast with 
his colleague, Mr. Lowe ; who, though not inferior to him in in. 
| tellect or energy, has never tried, or has failed, to acquire the art 
| of coaxing. When he had charge of an infinitesimally small 
measure of educational reform, he managed, by an imperious 
_ manner, by bitter words, by an unfortunate semblance of juggling, 
' and by pressing arguments which proved too much, to create 
| an opposition which very nearly overbalanced the influence of 
| his party, and even the enthusiastic support of the Z%mes; and 
which, though it only crippled and did not defeat his meas 
ultimately drove him from office. Mr. Gladstone, on the other 
hand, has a partial but very unequal mastery of the art. He is 
totally unable to coax the House of Commons, and, whenever he 
has tried it, has ludicrously failed. But he is very successful in 
coaxing that part of the community which is vaguely styled “ the 
working-classes.” His celebrated “ flesh-and-blood” oration has 
never yet received its due tribute from politicians, as a masterpiece 
in the art of coaxing the canaille. Those who regarded it only as 
an argument addressed to the House were amazed at its puerility ; 
but those who saw that it was really a sop flung to the mob out- 
side lnew better. It has probably done more to make Mr, 
Gladstone the idol of the working-classes than years of consistent 
labour in their service would have accomplished, 


THE HABIT OF FEAR. , 


‘es mind, like the body, contracts tricks and habits which 
in time become automatic and involuntary—habits of asso- 
ciation, tricks of repetition, of which the excess is monomania, 
but which, without attaining to quite that extreme, become more 
or less masters of the brain and directors of the thoughts. And, 
of all these tricks of the mind, the habit of fear is the most in- 
sidious and persistent. It is seldom that any one who has once 
given in to it is able to clear himself of it again. However un- 
reasonable it may be, the trick clings, and it would take an 
exceptionally strong intellect to be convinced of its folly, and 
learn the courage of common sense. But this is just the intellect 
which does not allow itself to contract the habit in the beginning; 
acoward being for the most part a washy, weak kind of being, 
with very little backbone past sal We do not mean by “ fear” 
that which is physical and personal only, though this is generally 
the sole idea which people have of the word; but moral and 
mental cowardice as well. Personal fear, indeed, is common 
enough, and as pitiable as it is common; and we are ashamed to 
say that it is not confined to women, though naturally more pre- 
eminent with them than with men. As for women, the tyranny 
of fear lies very heavy on them, taking the flavour out of many a 
life which else would be perfectly happy; being often the only 
bitter drop in a cup full of sweetness. Lut how bitter that drop 
is! bitter enough to destroy all the sweetness of the rest. Some: 
women live in the perpetual presence of dread, both mental and 
on. It surrounds them like an atmosphere ; it clothes them 
ike a garment; day by day, and from night to morning, it dogs their 
steps, and sits like a nightmare on their hearts; it is their very 
rootwork of sensation, aud they could as soon live without food 
as live without fear. Ludicrous as many of their terrors are, we 
still cannot help pitying the poor self-made martyrs of imaginary 
danger. Take that most familiar of all forms of fear among 
women, the fear of burglars, and let us imagine for a moment the 
horror of the life which is haunted by a nightly dread—by a 
terror that comes with as unfailing regularity as the darkness—and 
measure, if we can, the amount of anguish that must be endured 
before death comes to take off the torture. There are many 
women to whom night is simply this time of torture, never vary- 
ing, never relieved. They dare not lock their doors, because then 
they would be at the mercy of the man who sooner or later is to 
come in at the window; and if they hear the boards creak or the 
furniture crack they are in agonies because of the man who they 
are sure is in the house, and who will come in at the door. They 
cannot sleep if they have not looked all about the room—under 
the bed, behind the curtains, into the closet, where perhaps a dress 
hanging a little fantastically gives them a nervous start that lasts for 
the night. But though they search so diligently they would pro- 
bably faint on the spot if they so much as saw the heels of the 
housebreaker they are looking for. Yet you cannot reason with 
these poor creatures. You cannot deny the fact that burglars have 
been found before now secreted in bedrooms, and you cannot pooh- 
pooh the murders and housebreakings that are reported in the 
newspapers; so you have nothing to say to their argument that 
things which have heppened once may happen again, and that 
there is no reason why they specially should be exempt from a 
misfortune to which others like them have been subjected. But 
you feel that their terrors are just so much pith and substance 
taken out of their strength; and that if they could banish the fear 
of burglars from their minds they would be so much the more 
valuable members of society, while the exorcism of their dismal 
demon would be so much the better for themselves. It is the 
same in everything. If they are living in the country, and go up 


of coaxing the House of Commons, and thereby the country. It 


to London lodgings, they take the ground floor for fear of fire 


was not his custom to engage in the fruitless task of trying to 
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and being burnt alive in their beds; and if they go from London 
to the country they see an escaped convict or a murderer in 
every ragged reaper asking for work, or every tramp that begs for 
broken victuals at the door. The country to them is full of dangers. 
In the shooting season they are sure they will be shot if they go 
near a wood or a turnip-field; they think they will be gored to 
death if they meet a meek-eyed cow going placidly through the 
lane to her milking, and you might as well try to march them 
up to. the cannon’s mouth as induce them to cross a field where 
cattle are grazing; if they are driving, and the horses are going at 
full trot, they say they are running away and clutch the driver's 
arm nervously, As travellers they are in a state of not wholly 
unreasonable apprehension the whole time the railway journey 
lasts; they wait at Folkestone for ~~ for a smooth crossing, and 
when — are on board they call a breeze a gale, and make sure 
they are hound for the bottom if the sea chops enough to rock 
the boat as much as a cradle; if they go over a Swiss pass 
they say their prayers and shut their eyes till it is over; and 
they are horribly afraid of banditti on every foot of Italian ground, 
besides firmly believing in the complicity of all the innkeepers 
and vettwrini. Their fear extends to all who belong to them, for 
whom they conjure up scenes of deadly disaster so soon as they 
are out of sight. Their fancy is facetted, like the eyes of a fly, 
and they worry themselves and every one else by exaggerating 
every chance of danger into a certainty of destruction, If an 
epidemic is abroad, they are sure all the children will take it ; 
and if they have taken it, they are sure they will never get over it. 
In illness, indeed, those people who have allowed themselves to fall 
into the habit of fear are especially full of foreboding ; not because 
they are more loving, more sympathetic than others, but because 
they are more timid and less hopeful. If you believe them, no 
one will recover who is in any way seriously attacked, and the 
smallest ailment in themselves or their friends is the sure fore- 
runner of a mortal sickness. They make no allowance for the 
elastic power of human nature; and they dislike hope and courage. 
in others, thinking you unfeeling in exact proportion to your 
cheerfulness. 

Morally this same habit of fear deteriorates, because it weakens 


"and narrows, the whole nature. So far from following Luther's 


famous advice—Sin boldly and leave the rest to God—their sin is 
their very fear, their unconquerable distrust. These are the people 
who regard our affections as snares, and all the forms of pleasure 
as so many waymarks on the road to perdition—who would 
narrow the circle of human life to the smallest point both of 
feeling and action, because of the sin in which, according to them, 
the whole worldis steeped. They see guilt everywhere, but inno- 
cence not at all ; their minds are set to the trick of terror, and fear 
of the power of the devil and the anger of God weighs on them 
like an iron chain from which there is no release. This is not so 
much from delicacy of conscience as from simple moral cowardice, 
for you seldom find these very timid people lofty-minded or capa- 
ble of any great act of heroism. On the contrary, they are generally 
peevish, and often selfish ; self-consideration being the tap-root of 
their fears, though the cause is assigned to all sorts of pretty 
things, such as acute sensibilities, keen imagination, bad health, 
tender conscience, delics*e nerves—to anything in fact but the real 
cause, a cowardly habit of fear produced by continual moral selfish- 
ness, by incessant thought of and regard for themselves. Nothing 
is so depressing as the society of a timid person, and nothing is so 
infectious as fear. Live with any one given up to an eternal dread 
of possible dangers and disasters, and you can scarcely eseape 
the contagion, nor, however brave you may be, maintain your 
cheerfulness and faculty of faith. Indeed, as timid folks crave for 
sympathy in their terrors—their very craving being part of their 
malady of fear—you cannot show them a cheerful countenance 
under pain of offence, and seeming to be almost brutal in your 
disregard of what so tortures them. Their fears may be simply 
absurd and irrational, yet you must sympathize with them if you 
Wish even to soothe, argument or common-sense demonstra- 
tion of their futility being so much mental ingenuity thrown 
away. Fear breeds suspicion too, and timid people are alwa 
suspecting ill of some one. The deepest old diplomatist who 
has probed the folly and evil of the world from end to 
end, and who has sharpened his wits at the expense of his 
trust, is not more full of suspicion of his kind than a timid, 
superstitious, world-withdrawn man or woman given up to the 
tyranny of fear. Every one is suspected more or less, but chiefly 
lawyers and servants and all strangers. Any demonstration of 
kindness or interest at all different from the ordinary jogtrot of 
society fills them with undefined suspicion and dread ; and, fear 
being in some degree the product of a diseased imagination, the 
“probable” causes for anything they do not quite understand 
would make the fortune of a novel-writer if given him for plots. 
If any one wants to hear thrilling romances in course of actual 
enactment, let him go down among remote and quiet-living 
country people, and listen to what they have to say of the chance 
strangers who may have established themselves in the neighbour- 
hood, and who, having brought no letters of introduction, are not 
known by the aborigines. The Newgate Calendar or Dumas’s 
novels would scarcely match the stories that fear and ignorance 
have set afoot. 

Fearful folk are always on the brink of ruin. They cannot 
‘wait to see how things will turn before they despair, and they 
cannot hope for the best ina bad pass. They are engulfed in 
abysses that never open, and they die a thousand deaths before the 
supreme moment actually arrives. ,The smallest difficulties are to 


them like the straws placed crosswise, over which no witch could 
pass ; the beneficent action of time, either as a healer of sorrow or 
a revealer of hidden mercies, is a word of comfort they cannot 
accept for themselves, how true soever it may be for others; the 
doctrine that chances are equal for good as well as for bad 
is what they will not understand; and they know of no power 
that can avert the disaster, which perhaps is simply a pos- 
sibility not even probable, or which their own fears only have 
arranged, If they are professional men, having to make their 
way, they are for ever anticipating failure for to-day and absolute 
destruction for to-morrow; and they bemoan the fate of the wife 
and children sure to be left to poverty by their untimely decease, 
when the chances are ten to one in favour of the apportioned 
threescore and ten years. Life is a place of suffering here, and a 
= of torment hereafter; yet they often wish to die, reversing 

amlet’s decision by thinking the mystery of unknown ills pre- 
ferable to the reality of those they have on hand. Over such 
minds as these the vaticinations of such a prophet as Dr. Cumming 
have a peculiar power; and they accept his gloomy interpretations 
of the Apocalypse with a faith as unquestioning as that with which 
they accept the Gospels. They have a predilection indeed for all 
terrifying prophecies, and cast the horoscope of the earth and 
foretell the destruction of the universe with marvellous exactitude. 
Their minds are set to the trick of foreboding, and they live 
in the habit of fear, as others live in the habit of hope, of 
resignation, or of careless good-humour and indifference. There 
is nothing to be done with them. Like drinking, or palsy, 
or a nervous headache, or a congenital deformity, the habit 
is hopeless when once established ; and those who have begun by 
fear and suspicion and foreboding will live to the end in the 
atmosphere they have created for themselves. The man or woman 
whose mind is once haunted by the nightly fear of a secreted 
burglar will go on looking for his heels so long as eyesight and 
the power of locomotion continue; and no failure in 
Apocalyptic interpretations will shake the believer's faith in those 
of which the time for fulfilment has not yet arrived. It is a trick 
which has rooted, a habit that has grown by use into a forma- 
tion; and there it must be left, as something beyond the power of 
reason to remedy or of experience to destroy. ~ 


AN AGE OF CONGRESSES. 


oe nl one ~ ny is an age of talk, we all well know 
from Mr. Carlyle. That distinguished writer has, moreover, 
sufficiently impressed us with the truth that the talk in which 
the age so abounds is not of any surprising excellence. We may 
admit both of these assertions, and be duly mindful of the neces- 
sity for self-improvement without deducing as a corollary that 
which many of Mr. ae followers—and even, if we mistake 
not, their master himself—think indisputably to follow, the in- 
trinsic inferiority of the present age to all that have preceded it. 
The simple fact is, that the machinery by which men can com- 
municate their thoughts has incre and developed with great 
rapidity, whereas the real wisdom of mankind has advanced at 
not much more than its ancient and sober rate of progress. Hence, 
while there is no reason to believe that the best speakers and 
writers of the present day are inferior to their predecessors in 
force or in genius, and while there is great reason to believe that 
they are superior to those predecessors in knowledge and ex- 
perience, the mass of purely feeble and trashy writings and 
speeches has had an increase out of all due proportion. In the 
last century, if a man was bubbling over with that ambitious 
spirit which longs to vent itself to the public in a flood of 
washiness, his resources were comparatively few and small; a 
poem or pamphlet formed almost his only refuge. In the pre- 
sent day he has newspapers, three-volume novels, magazines, 
mechanics’ institutes, temperance societies, religious societies, 
political meetings, whether within four walls or on the broad area 
of “ the finest site in Europe”; or, if all these fail him, he may 
fall back on Con 

Congresses are the latest invention of the communicative soul. Is 
there any man teeming with systems that would lead the world, 
would it but adopt them, back into Paradise ? is there any patriot 
whom his misguided, ungrateful countrymen will not send to Par- 
liament, with all his expenses paid? is there any eloquent writer 
whom the newspapers reject, and the magazines decline with thanks? 
is there any philanthropist burning with an unselfish though un- 
rewarded love of his species ? to all these the Congress has o 
arms and a friendly welcome. To read a paper, or take a principal 
part in their proceedings, is not indeed permitted to all; but 
all may take part in the discussion which succeeds, and, if the 
reporters are kind, may see their names published to the world 
through the columns of a daily newspaper. Over Congresses 
hangs the pale ghost of a heroism which is not theirs. We have 
Congresses of science, and can any one deny the matchless excel- 
lence of Newton? We have Congresses of religion, and have not 
prophets and apostles moved the world to its centre? We have 
Congresses of politicians, and is it easy to over-rate the merit of a 
Hampden or a Washington? But, unhappily, though Congresses 
may shelter themselves under the grand names of the past, it does 
not follow that they should themselves be animated by the presence 
of an Isaiah or a Newton. The heroism of thought, as distin- 
guished from the heroism of action, is almost invariably solitary ; 
when it exhibits itself, it exhibits itself not in the manner best 
calculated to produce transient applause, but in the manner which 
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will best sway the far-distant future. And though we have no 
wish to deny the real good that may be effected by Congresses, 
and shall presently endeavour to point out its true nature, that 
or would be dearly purchased if it were taken as a substitute 
or solid and persistent thought. And it cannot be denied that 
there is some danger of this at the present day. 

A Congress of the nature of those to which we have referred 
has this intrinsic weakness; it has no practical object in the 
immediate present, while yet its existence, its manifestation to 
the world, isas ephemeral as if it had one particular definite pur- 
pose to be accomplished at once. A magazine article is not 
generally considered a longlived thing, but even a magazine 
article remains before the world for a month; thus much time has 
it to impress itself on mankind. But a speech at a Congress is, 
in the literal sense of the word, ephemeral ; one day it appears in 
the columns of the Times and the Telegraph, the next it has 
vanished into the limbo to which those papers, when the reader 
has gathered from them his daily store of instruction, are con- 
signed. If there is any hidden value in a paper read at a Congress, 
if there is any merit that only unfolds itself to the patient and 
long-meditating thinker, that paper is wasted. To turn over the 
files of an ancient Standard for the chance of picking up some 
lost scraps of wisdom would surely be the insanest of insane 
enterprises. Sufficient unto the day is the daily newspaper; but 
sufficient to bear the burden of thousand-year-old problems, 
of inquiries which, to the strongest thinker, can only be solved by 
long and strenuous examination—this it certainly is not. And yet 
this is the burden which Congresses lay upon it. 

The world has indeed before now seen an age of Congresses which 
occupied a more central and important position, and which more 
truly estimated their functions. The last age of Congresses was 
the age of the Councils of the Church, the age when Christianity 
consolidated the main elements of its doctrine. Nicwa and Con- 
stantinople had no small or transient effect on the world. But 
then these Councils were not, as is often supposed, Councils of 
speculative thought, but of practical action. The Christian 
Society, a society having its very bond ina certain belief, a society 
which would lose its very essence if the fundamental elements 
of that belief were abolished, must needs have recourse toa swift 
and immediate remedy when any dissension arose as to the nature 
of the belief which was the motive of the union of Christians. 
And the Councils were the remedy to which it had recourse, 
In spite of what is perhaps generally suppozed, deep and subtle 
thinking was neither the characteristic nor the object of these 
early Councils. Their position was one of a much simpler 
nature. Does such and such an opinion contravene the essence of 
Christianity, the reason for which we call ourselves Christians? 
If it does, then those who holdit are not Christians. This was the 
invariable nature of the early theological discussions; and hence 
the Councils, supposing that Christendom was to remain a society, 
were a practical necessity, not to be avoided. Nor, to do it justice, 
was the Council of Trent different in nature from these. hether 
the approaching Council at Rome is to be reckoned in the same 
category, whether it has been necessitated by a real difference of 
opinion as to the faith which animates the Church of Rome, or is 
not rather a machinery set at work by a few enthusiasts for the 
propagation of opinions on which the majority of their co-reli- 

ionists would prefer to keep a discreet silence, may perhaps be 
+ mm vor But, however this may be, neither does this Council 
stand in the same class with the Congresses we mentioned at the 
outset of these remarks; and to them we will return. 

That these Congresses cannot be expected to produce much effect 
in the way of discovering new truths, settling disputed points, 
or even’suggesting broad plans of organization, has already been 
said. And their misfortune is, that from the magnitude and 
elaboration of the titles which they assume, they present an im- 
posing appearance to the world, as if very great things indeed 
were likely to result from them. This is an error that cannot be too 
camino resisted, and the world cannot be too often reminded 
that truth is ever founded on the assiduous efforts of individual 
thinkers and experimentalists, and that though at certain points it 
will make a great show, like some Matterhorn or Jungfrau, con- 
spicuous to the meanest eye, yet these striking appearances will 
always ,be founded on strata of dry facts which the common 
multitude can neither appreciate nor comprehend. ‘The error of 
the present day is, more and more, to rely on machinery for 
the accomplishment of great things, to think that by the mere 
aggregation of many individuals, none of whom does any very 
striking work himself, but all of whom have a fair average 
energy, a fair average knowledge, a fair average judgment, results 
may be obtained equal to those which the single great spirits of 
former times have accomplished. Thus it is that we have books 
of essays, written, not by one author, but by many—books calcu- 
lated to excite many questions, but to settle none; whereas, in 
reality, the excellence of the work done by one mind that bends 
to it all its energies is something altogether different in kind 
from the excellence of the scattered thoughts of many minds, and 
in no way at all can the latter be considered as a substitute for the 
former. Suggestiveness is a quality not to be named in the same 
day with any, even the smallest, piece of real finished work. 

It would, however, be unjust not to add the real benefits that 
may come from these Congresses. In the first place, they form a 
great opportunity for that numerous class of thinkers who with 
strong intellectual energy combine inability to pursue steadily the 
expression of their thoughts—a disposition that produces the same 
effects as laziness, though not exactly identical with it, since it 


generally springs from over-modesty, or over-refinement. People 
of this kind will communicate their ideas much more readily, and 
much better, on occasions which are alittle out of the common way, 
In the next place, Congresses are socially valuable. They rub 
kinds of opinions together; they force men to meet who have 
naturally no desire to meet each other, or whose desire to meet each 
other is usually overcome by circumstances; and as all social inter. 
course has a tendency to be pleasant, the subject that may chance 
to be the main theme of discussion acquires a certain irradiation 
from this, and controversial feelings are considerably lulled and soft- 
ened. And, in the last place, Congresses impress on the minds of 
ordinary people the existence of edges which frequently slip out 
of sight, being resigned to students and philosophers. There is 
nothing necessarily claptrap or unworthy in this way of recom- 
mending difficult subjects to popular attention, unless of course an 
undue value be put upon the means as compared with the end 
aimed at. The world requires things to be forced uponits notice; 
and as it is out of the question that it should be aware of what 
is going on in the laboratory or in the study of the experimentalist 
or of the thinker, the faint reflection of their toils which can 
be caught from es at a Congress is at any rate better than 
nothing. Those who hold these moderate views of the advantages 
of Congresses are the most likely to make them permanently 
useful, while the exaggerated estimate of their value can onl 
en over them a suspicion of humbug that must repel sober 
people. 


‘THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 


— old system of choosing the wrong man for a place is 
persistently pursued in the composition of the present Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bright once said very frankly that he knew nothing about 
the duties of the office which he holds, and he ‘supposed that was 
the reason why he was appointed to it. Mr. Layard, who really 
did take an intelligent interest in the architectural improvement 
of London, is sent to build castles in Spain; and Mr. Ayrton, 
who neither knows nor cares anything about constructive or de- 
corative art, is appointed First Commissioner of Works in his 
room. We wish Mr. Ayrton in his new office no other harm 
than this, that there may arise in the House of Commons some 
likeness of his former self to worry him when he finds himself 
compelled to propose to expend money for any ornamental pur- 
pose. The whirligig of time brings revenge in many ways, and 
few revenges are more pleasant than when we see the vigilant 
economist converted into an agent of expenditure. Mr. Ayrton’s 
success in obtaining and keeping his seat for the Tower Hamlets 
may satisfy the observer of bis career that he understands how to 
build the edifice of his own political fortunes, but we do not know 
that he has ever shown a turn for any other description of archi- 
tecture. He was always in the House of Commons, and he gene- 
rally spoke, and his speeches, we are quite sure, were always 
thoroughly intelligible to his constituents. He possesses great 
industry and perseverance, and can make himself either useful in 
a Government or troublesome in opposition; but why should he 
aspire to the Board of Works? ‘To judge Mr. Ayrton by his 
speeches, he possesses no taste for literature or art, but he under- 
stands and practises all the devices which recommend a man to 
the favour of the class which forms the large majority of his 
constituents. He pushes himself in public life just as a tradesman 
ushes himself in business, and when a tradesman has made a 
fortune and retires to finish life in a suburban villa, he is about 
as fit to be a gentleman as Mr. Ayrton is to direct the department 
of Public Works. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Ayrton is deficient 
in knowledge, of a certain sort, of the subjects with which he will 
have to deal. On the contrary, he has always taken care to be 
present in the House of Commons on occasions when he could 
assume the character of an opponent of expenditure which was 
dictated by taste or feeling. Thus we remember that in 1866 
Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed to make 
some for the enjoyment by Her Majesty during her life of 
Slaremont House, which, as we can easily understand, she would 
not desire to see occupied by any person unconnected with the 
Royal Family. Hereupon Mr. Ayrton desired to know what 
amount Claremont would let for as it stood, and he was told that 
it would let for 1,200/ a year. Mr. Ayrton proceeded to assume 
that the House was about to add that sum to the civil list granted 
to Her Majesty on her accession. It could scarcely be supposed 
that Her Majesty was dissatisfied with that settlement, and he 
was afraid that Her Majesty’s name was used in this transaction 
in a way not calculated to give satisfaction to the country. 
Those royal palaces, said Mr. Ayrton, were not used by the 
Queen herself, but were granted to people about the Court, 
and he was afraid that by the proposed grant great expense 
to the country would be incurred, without any corresponding 
dignity being added to the Crown. Her Majesty had a palace in 
London, another at Windsor, a third at Osborne, and a fourth in 
Scotland, and Mr. Ayrton was good enough to say that if she 
required another at Claremont for her personal use there would 
be no objection to her having it. If the Charicellor of the Ex- 
chequer would state that Her Majesty intended to reside at 
Claremont, he (Mr. Ayrton) would not further oppose the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone Properly answered, that he had not found it 
to be any part of his duty to inquire of Her Majesty whether she 
required Ciaremont for her personal use or not. It was assumed 
in the discussion that this proposal was only part of an arrange- 
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ment which would on the whole be beneficial to the Ex- 
chequer, and even if it were otherwise, a man of much delicacy 
of feeling would have hesitated about objecting to it. But 
if Mr. Ayrton were such a man he would not be member 
for the ‘Tower Hamlets. His conduct on this occasion indi- 
cated not so much want of taste as want of manners, but the 
two qualities are apt to be allied. With that pertinacity to which 
he owes his Parliamentary position, he returned to the charge on 
the third reading of the Bill, and made a speech which does not 
seem to have gained a single supporter to his amendment. Another 
example of Mr. Ayrton’s talent for raising ingenious cavils about 
expenditure was furnished in 1867, when he opposed a grant of 
25,000/. to the Crown to defray the charge of entertaining the 
Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt. If we had to sum up Mr. 
Ayrton in a sentence, we should say that he possesses a singular 
faculty for making himself disagreeable, and that is a faculty 
which has its value, although we do not think it specially 
desirable in a First Commissioner of Works. There could 
hardly, we should think, be a more disagreeable duty, su 

posing that it was a duty, than to say that the Queen ought 
to have entertained the Sultan and the Viceroy out of Ce 
annual allowance, instead of sending in the bill to the House 
of Commons. But we cannot discover the necessity for say- 
ing this at all, The Queen, says Mr. Ayrton,shas a house and 
servants, and what can she want more to euable her to entertain 
foreign visitors? 'To which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was then Mr. Disraeli, answers that that might be very true of 
Emperors and Kings who are accustomed to our ways, and whose 
life is regulated in accordance with the general arrangements 
adapted to the habits of the Sovereign of this country, but when 
ou have a Sultan and another “potentate” coming to Eng- 


d, they expect, and the country expects, and the world) 


expects, something extraordinary, which Mr. Disraeli does not 
—— describe. We are to infer, however, and indeed we 
appen to know, that the habits of a Sultan and a “ Khedive,” as 
he is now called, are not regulated exactly in accordance with 
English habits, and we could easily believe that the general 
arrangements of the Queen’s palaces would be considerably disor- 
dered in preparing for their reception. We would sustain the 
dignity of the country if we could, and of all proceedings the 
most undignified is to pretend to do a thing handsomely and 
complain afterwards of the expense of doing it. The debate 
raised by Mr. Ayrton suggests vaguely to our minds that there 
must have been a good deal of cleaning to be done at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Lord Ward’s mansion after the Sultan and the 
other potentate departed. Mr. Ayrton is like one of those terrible 
children who inform guests that papa and mamma will be so 
lad when they are gone. The reception of the Sultan and the 
jiceroy having been tolerably well managed, it was a pity that 
Mr. Ayrton should spoil it merely for the sake of showing his 
constituents that their representative could neither be blinded nor 
overawed. 

We have made this cursory examination of Mr. Ayrton’s Par- 
liamentary career for the sake of discovering, if possible, what 
office is suitable to his capacity. As regards the office to which 
he has been appointed, the only vestige of qualification for it that 
we can discover is a statement by Mr. Ayrton that he often visited 
the more crowded parts of London, and that they were by no means 
so unwholesome as was supposed. It may at any rate be assumed 
that he is well acquainted with the smells of the Tower Hamlets, 
but whether the Commissioner will so far prevail over the represen- 
tative as to induce him to call them stinks remains to be proved. 
We believe that the forestal rights of the Crown over Epping 
Forest have been transferred from the Office of Woods to the 
Office of Works, and so Mr. Ayrton will be able in office to carry 
out the view which he expressed as member for the Tower 
Hamlets, that these rights ought to be used to protect the forest 
against encroachments—thatis, he will be able to do this if Mr. Lowe 
will permit him, But Mr. Lowe has lately expressed an opinion 
that these rights ought not to be thus used, and in this respect, 
therefore, Mr. Ayrton is likely to discover that his familiarity 
with the subject is an embarrassment rather than a help 
to him in his new office. The difficulty of discovering what 
ought to be done with Mr. Ayrton is aggravated by observing 
that the Zimes considers that Mr. Ayrton’s present post will be 
much better filled by Mr. Stansfeld. We a to hear of inevit- 
able Whigs ; but if a man must now have a place whether he is 
fit for it or not, we seem to have gained little by the Reform 
Bill, except a new sort of inevitables, who are socially more 
Ghjectionable than the old sort. We can quite understand that 
Mr. Ayrton would beat down tradesmen effectually, and we think 
it probable that he would succeed as a collector of the rents of 
weekly tenements. But these talents are only exceptionally use- 
ful in a member of a Government, and we are not aware that 
Mr. Ayrton has any other talent, except that for being member for 
the Tower Hamlets—which, however, in our political system, is a 
talent not to be despised. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


(ue United Kingdom Alliance have some cause for boasting, 
and, to do them justice, they show no disposition to let the 
opportunity slip. They have had a meeting at Manchester, which 


have reason to be proud of the accession of Dr. Temple. He 
admitted, it is true, that he occasionally drinks intoxicating liquors, 
though at very rare intervals; but he spoke with a force and feel- 


_ing which more than counterbalanced the effect of this deviation 


from the strictest principles of his audience. If they shuddered 
re bape mgs at his confession, they could not deny that he was 
fully alive to the evils against which their efforts are aimed. The 
fact that the Alliance has obtained the accession of a man whom, 
till lately, most people were agreed in recognising as one of the 
most distinguished clergymen of the Establishment, is significant, 
not only in itself, but as indicating a certain improvement in 
the status of the agitation. They have other men of ability, as, 
for example, Professor F. W. Newman; but then the effect of 
Professor Newman’s abilities is rather injured by his tendency to 
exaggeration and eccentricity of opinions. When they number 
amongst their defenders men of Dr. Temple’s stamp, they may fairly 
boast that their age les, if not generally accepted, ave at least 
considered worthy of discussion by cultivated and intelligent 
men. The fact is the less surprising when we consider it in con- 
nexion with a more general change of sentiment. We hear on 
every side, as some of the speakers remarked, cries for compulsory 
learning, compulsory leisure, and compulsory cleanliness ; why 
should we not also have a movement for compulsory temperance? 
It is obvious that the time is passed at which certain old party 
war-cries could rouse the nation. Aphorisms about self-govern- 
ment, —— to the palladium of our liberties, assertions 
that an Englishman’s house is his castle, and so forth, have 
become toa certain degree discredited. It is no longer considered 


to be the alpha and omega of political science that government’ 


should be reduced to the minimum of action compatible with 
the safety of our throats and pockets. It is not surprising 
that some people have made a hasty leap in the opposite direc- 
tion, and have concluded, with a rather excessive degree of logica) 
agility, that any crotchet of any school of reformers ought to be 
enforced by law. The theory flatters the popular delusion, known 
since the days of Jack Cade, and indeed long before, that laws act 
by a kind of immediate magical agency, and cause the three- 
hooped pot to have ten hoops, arbitrarily fix the rate of interest, 
or turn all drunkards into sober men. General principles are apt to 
be greatly misunderstood by hasty and ignorant thinkers, Political 
economists proved that legislation was often futile when it inter- 
fered with certain natural tendencies of trade. People hastily 
inferred that no laws, with the exception of a few police regula- 
tions, could do any good whatever. Presently itturned out that laws, 
even though they sinned against themysteriousidols known as supply 
and demand, might, under certain circumstances, be of the utmost 
value, and might put down some evils in spite of the prophecies of 
the /aissez-faire school. People are consequently inferring with 
equal haste that legislation may do anything, and that it is mere 
old-fashioned pedantry to put any jimits to its operation. A great 
and acknowledged evil, such as the prevalence of excessive drink- 
ing, is pointed out, and it is at once assumed that it would be 
eradicated by the simple process of passing a law that people 
shall not drink. The true principle is of course very different. It 
is simply that the effect of any given law is often a very compli- 
cated problem, and may turn out to be precisely opposite to the 
intention of the legislator. It is as absurd to suppose that laws 
can do everything as that they can do nothing, and the result 
must, in any given case, be determined by experiment and careful 
preliminary investigation. 

Thus, in regard to the question of temperance, we have no 
difficulty whatever in going some way with the agitators, It 
would be difficult even for them to exaggerate the evil conse- 

uences of excess in drink. If, by the waving of a wand or 
the passing of an Act of Parliament, we could convert all the 
pl eo of England into sober men, we should confer a benefit 
upon society equal to all the benefits that have been con- 
ferred by the legislation of centuries. An ingenious, though 
most absurdly mistaken, writer once declared that the benetit 
resulting from the introduction of hooped petticoats, and the 
consequent stimulus to trade, was equal to that which had been 
derived from the Reformation. We enter into no such odious 
comparisons ; but we willingly admit that, if the success of the 
Alliance produced only half the effects which its supporters anti- 
cipate, they would deserve the thanks of all succeeding generations 
of Englishmen. Neither will we object to them the argument 
set forth at length in Mr. Mill’s Leberty. The main thesis on 
which Mr. Mill’s conclusions rested was the advantage of allowing 
the widest possible development of individual idiosyncracies. Mr. 
Mill himself would doubtless agree that the special idiosyncracy 
which the Alliance denounces is not one which itis desirable to pre- 
serve. If the drunkard disappeared from amongst mankind as deci- 
sively as the dodo from the animal kingdom, or the Tasmanian from 
living races of men, the loss to the richness and variety of human 
character woula uot deserve to be lamented. The drunkard is, infact, 
as much as the Tasmanian, a savage, surviving under an order of 
things for which he is totally untit. We may hope that he is 
slowly disappearing from the lower ranks, as he has already, in 
great measure, disappeared from the highest; and we should not 
much regret a slight additional impulse communicated to him on 
the road to extinction. In fact, Mr. Mill would only protect 
him in order to establish a general principle ; he would protest 


| against this interference lest others of a more portentous character 


is of course pronounced, and very likely with truth, to have been | should follow; but, without touching upon so wide a question, 


the most enthusiastic and successful that has hitherto taken place. 
They have caught some distinguished men, and, especially, they 


_ we will assume that the palpable benetits in this case are sufficient 
' to override any more general considerations. 
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The question is brought down by these concessions from the 
region of general principles to the simple issue, how far the 
measures proposed are likely to be effective for an object admitted 
to be good, without producing greater incidental evils. Unluckily, 
it is precisely here that we have the greatest difficulty in discover- 
ing any trustworthy evidence. Both the opponents and the apolo- 
gists of the Alliance are generally strongest on the ground of 
general propositions, and shrink from coming to close quarters on 
details. We look in vain through pages of declamation about the 
evils of drunkenness and the sin of indifference for any solid 
ground of substantial argument. The nearest approach to it is an 
appeal to the precedent of America; and the teaching of America 
is at present rather equivocal. Intelligent observers, however, agree 
tolerably well in their account of what has been done in Massa- 
chusetts. The question has been eagerly debated by rival poli- 
ticians, and not a little perplexed by their quarrels, The 
common practice of one party is to rely frankly on the human 
love of drink, and especially on the Teutonic love of lager 
beer. That of the ae is to appeal in election speeches to 
the Puritan love of restrictions, whilst they conciliate weaker 
brethren by a tacit understanding that the law shall not be 
enforced. The consequence is that we see a state of things much 
resembling that which we might anticipate in England from the 
passing of the Permissive Bill. In Boston itself it is just as 
easy to get drunk as in London, and the population are nearly as 
ready to use their advantages, though occasional paroxysms of 
strictness have at times made it necessary to pay some external 
homage to the law. Ten miles from Boston, on the other hand, 
there are villages where it is really diflicult to get a glass of 
brandy for an invalid, and in them, of course, drunkenness is 
really to a great degree repressed. A man must at least set about 
it with more deliberation, and must keep a private supply of intoxi- 
cating drinks. We should thus have to strike a balance between 
the advantage of making the virtuous districts a little more vir- 
tuous than before, and the very real disadvantage of leaving the 
drunken districts to be drunken still, and at the same time de- 
moralized by a constant evasion of the law. Smuggling has a 
very bad effect on any population where it is customary; and the 
eflect of this system is to make smuggling for immoral purposes 
common amongst a large part of the population. Even if we 
should admit, then, that a restrictive system might do good in 
country villages, there are great difficulties about applying it to 
London or the large towns in which the vice is most prevalent 
and deadly. If the law were not put in force in towns, there 
would be always large reserves of drunkards, making its appli- 
cation difficult in any place with which they communicate. If it 
were applied in such places as London spasmodically or regularly, 
the evils would be twofold. There would be the demoralization 
which always takes place when a law is systematically evaded, as 
it would of course be to an enormous extent. Further, there 
would be the still greater evils which would result where it could 
be really enforced. There is, unfortunately, an enormous mass of 
people whose chief pleasure consists in getting more or less drunk 
whenever they can afford it. If it were possible to close, by one 
sweeping measure, all the places at which they can at present find 
the only amusement which they thoroughly enjoy, the natural result 
would be an attempt to find some equally degrading pleasure, for 
they are not capable of anything much better; and, more remotely, 
that intense reaction in favour of vice which naturally follows upon 
an overstrained effort at puritanism. The English Government 
may be very strong, though it can never be as strong as it should be 
so long as the amount of hopeless misery at the bottom of the 
social scale is not sensibly reduced ; but no Government on earth 
is strong enough to cut off the chief means of gratifying one of 
the strongest instincts of a large proportion of its subjects. We 
take the extreme case merely by way of illustration ; but in some 
degree or other, the policy of simple restriction will produce the 
same evils in proportion to the extent to which the restriction 
is carried. In short, we find that this, like so many other pro- 
posed reforms, will not be carried out with any chance of 
success, except as part of a much wider system of measures for 
elevating and refining the brutalized classes of the population. 

The moral, then, upon which most sensible men are more or less 
agreed is pretty obvious. It is not that all restrictive measures 
are useless, but simply that they require caution and foresight. 
The Alliance will do their duty best if they desist, as much as a 
body of such a nature can desist, from vague declamation against 
an admitted evil, and attempt to show within what limits repres- 
sion is possible, and what authority can be most satisfactorily 
entrusted with the task. A series of battles between drinkers and 
non-drinkers in innumerable constituencies of ratepayers would 
probably lead to much scandal, and to a fluctuating policy with a 
very doubtful ultimate issue. There is much again to be said 
against the present licensing system. To work out a satisfactory 
scheme under which existing evils might be gradually suppressed, 
with the general sympathy of the people mostly concerned, is by 
no means an easy task. And there is little chance of its being 
performed by the Alliance, so long as they go upon the principle 
which at present seems to find favour with them, of making their 
own crotchet the one exclusive dogma, faithfulness to it the single 
test by which Parliamentary candidates are to be judged, and any 
deflection from its full rigour a cardinal sin; for there is no policy 
which more urgently requires to be carried out in combination 
with other measures for attacking the disease by a more radical 
remedy, than a despotic suppression of its symptoms, 
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OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


— of our readers may perhaps remember two little battles 
which we have had at different times, one with Earl Russel] 
and the other with Mr. Lowe, on the subject of the older and 
newer branches of University education. They may perhaps also 
remember, for it was published in a separate bool, the wonderful 
address delivered by Mr. Froude as Lord Rector of the University 
of Saint Andrews. All three, Lord Russell, Mr. Lowe, and Mp, 
Froude, had one point in common; they all agreed in bringin 
certain charges against the elder Universities which were utterly 
baseless. ‘They were charges, moreover, which, if the two 
statesmen and the historian had given common attention to what 
was going on about them, they might have known to be baseless, 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Froude are both of them Oxford men, men 
who have shared in the honours of the University and in the 
emoluments of its Colleges, men who may be supposed to have 
watched with some interest what has been going on in their 
University since they left it. Yet they were not ashamed to go 
about, haranguing before audiences to which the calumny wag 
expected to be acceptable, against the elder Universities as places 
where natural science, modern history, modern languages, were all 
utterly unknown, and where nothing in the world was taught 
except Latin and Greek. Besides the utter misrepresentation of 
facts, they showed bya kind of Nemesis how little notion they had 
of the real tendencies of modern thought. While an enlarged study 
of philology and history is breaking down artificial and antiquated 
barriers, while it is showing that Greek and Teuton are simply 
kinsmen of one common family, speaking different varieties of one 
common speech, they build again the middle wall of partition, and 
show how little they know of either “ ancient” or “ modern” 
learning by striving to set up once more the fallen barrier between 
them. Mr. Lowe went further, and deliberately harangued 
against every kind of study which had not a direct tendency to 
fill the pocket. To all this it is pleasant to hear an indirect 
answer given from the spot where, of all others, modern studies, 
useful studies, may be expected to thrive most vigorously. We 
have before us a series of papers bearing on the proposed exten- 
sicn of Owens College, Manchester—a set of papers which are 
highly interesting in themselves, and which have a special value 
as being a practical refutation of Mr. Lowe’s theories, and that a 
refutation sent forth from the very centre and capital of manufac- 
turing England. 

Owens College, Manchester, is an institution which has grown 
up out of a bequest of a merchant of that city, who defined the 
objects of his foundation to be the teaching of “ such branches of 
learning and science as were then and might be hereafter usuall 
taught at the English Universities.” The very vagueness of this 
form showed the founder’s good sense. He evidently knew that 
the subjects of a University education always have varied and 
must vary from time to time, and he wished his College to be 
always on a level with the highest education of the age, whatever 
that might be. If we could conceive Mr. Owens’s bequest havi 
been made in the twelfth century, the elastic words of his wi 
would have welcomed alike the new studies of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, those of the sixteenth, and those of the nineteenth. Mr. 
Owens had clearly gone through the world with his eyes open, and 
he had probably learned, what Mr. Froude seems not to have 
learned, that Oxtord and Cambridge studies in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ditfer very widely from Oxford and Cambridge studies in the 
seventeenth century. He had most likely remarked before the 
fact, what Mr. Lowe and Mr. Froude seem not to have remarked 
after the fact, that great changes in University education were 
making ready at the very time when he was drawing up the 
scheme of his own foundation. Mr. Owens’s will must have been 
drawn up about the time when the extension of the University 
course was just beginning to be talked about. Like a sensible 
man, he decreed that his new foundation should aim at the same 
general objects as the elder ones, and that it should be ready to 
adopt from time to time such extensions and alterations of study 
as the elder ones might adopt. 

In accordance with these views, the institution contains Pro- 
fessorships alike in what are called the old and in what are 
called the new subjects. Considering the place where it has 
arisen, it is natural that the special character of the College 
should be that of a school of experimental and applied science. 
But all that is claimed for the new studies is, not to displace 
the old ones, but to put the new ones side by side with 
them. The College has grown; it has outgrown its earlier 
dimensions, it seeks to extend itself physically by providing 
larger and better buildings, and it seeks to extend itself in 
another way, by increasing and subdividing its Professorships and 
the subjects included within their range. To carry out their 
ends, the local patriotism of the city of Manchester may be 
fairly appealed to; that city is just in the position, just at the 
stage of growth, when great works may be most fairly expected 
from local zeal.and local energy. Unlike a common country town, 
Manchester is great enough and wealthy enough to do great 
works, while, unlike a capital, it is not so t as to have out- 
grown all local pride in works which may belong to itself, and not 
to the nation at large. But what we wish to call special atten- 
tion to is the scheme of the existing Professorships, and the 
scheme of enlargement and subdivision which it is proposed to 
make in them. At present there are nine, among which those 
of classics and of English literature and history hold the first 
place. And now mark what is the first feature in the proposed 
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scheme of extension. It is to divide the classical professorship 
into two, and to give to one of the Professors the special subject of 
Comparative Grammar. Now this is the very subject of which 
Mr. lows and Mr. Froude seemed to have no idea whatever. They 

ve no signs of ever having heard of it. To them the Greek and 

tin tongues, and the Greek and Roman history, were things 
utterly dead and utterly useless; things which had no bearing on 
modern languages or modern life, and which in no way served 
the great aim of putting money in the pocket. Their well- 
tuned periods won for them cheers both at Liverpool and at 
St. Andrews, and they would most likely have won for them 
cheers at Manchester also. But when Manchester itself speaks, 
it speaks with a very different voice. The science of compara- 
tive philology, the great discovery of modern scholarship, the 
discovery which more than any other unites distant ages and 
countries in one tie of brotherhood, unknown or despised by Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Froude, meets with due recognition and honour 
in the very head-quarters of modern study, the hearth and home of 
experimental and applied science. Owens College wishes to extend 
and improve itself, and the first thing it wishes to do by way of 
extension and improvement is to seek to found a Professorship of 
Comparative Grammar. The English language has from the be- 
ginning been recognised in Owens College as an essential branch 
of study for Englishmen, and the examination papers show that 
Manchester has clearer views than Oxford as to the point where 
the study of English history and the English language ought to 
begin. The ee ge of Comparative Grammar will of course 
supply the needful link between these studies and the so-called 
classical studies. It will be the business of its holder to show 
before all things that no Aryan tongue can endure an unsocial 
and isolated life, that a knowledge of Greek is imperfect without 
a thorough knowledge of the kindred English, and that a know- 
ledge of English is imperfect without a thorough knowledge of 
the kindred Greek. 

As bearing upon this subject of the relation of the older and the 
newer studies, we may refer to one of the most interesting of the 
whole series of papers. This is one in which two Professors of 
the College, Mr. Greenwood, the Principal and Classical Pro- 
fessor, and Mr. Roscoe, the Professor of Chemistry, report to the 
“Extension Committee ” the results of a visit made by them to 
various Universities and High Schools of Germany with the object 
of getting hints for the advantage of their own institution, especi- 
ally in its scientific department. They there quote the opinions 
of various German Professors, two of which are worthy of special 
remark. Professor Hofmann of Berlin “sees the best safeguard 
against the vulgarizing of science, when taught with too special a 
regard to its applications, in a radically sound school-training, and 
in this point of view he believes the old classical Gymnasium 
system to be of inestimable value. In scores of instances he has 
seen youths who have come to his Chemistry class with scarcely a 
lnowledge of the name, but who had been well trained in a gym- 
nasium, and who, after a year, have completely outstripped com- 
rades who have brought with them from school a considerable 
amount of knowledge (so-called) of the elements of Chemistry.” 
This is an important witness; on the other hand let us hear Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz of Heidelberg :—“ Philological culture has an ill 
effect on those who devote themselves to science ; the Philologist 
is too much dependent on authority and books; he cannot observe 
for himself, or rely upon his own conclusions, and having 
only been accustomed to consider the laws of Grammar, all 
of which have their exceptions, he cannot understand the 
invariable character of physical laws.” Professor Helmholtz has 
here, seemingly without knowing it, exactly hit off the difference 
between the old style of scholarship and the new. We can well 
believe that what he — is perfectly true of that sort of scholar- 
ship whose greatest achievement is to fix the usage of this or 
that particle during one particular stage of one particular lan- 
guage. But from scholarship of the wider kind the Professor's 
objections fall harmless. Of Comparative Philology he seems to 
have no idea. For the comparative philologer does exactly what 
he says that the philologer se not do, and what he implies that 
the scientific ma. does do. The comparative philologer does not 
depend wholly on authority and booxs. He does most con- 
spicuously observe for himself and rely on his own conclusions ; 

e is perfectly familiar with the working of laws so invariable 
that they may fairly be called physical. We think we may ven- 
ture to quote Professor Helmholtz as an indirect witness to the 
doctrine that natural science and the science of language are likely 
to work very comfortably into one another's hands. 

There are other points in which Owens College and the move- 
ment for its extension may fairly attract a considerable share of 
interest. One of the fundamental features of Owens College, 
most strongly insisted on by the founder, is that it shall not be a 
denominational body. It is of its essence that its students and 
its Professors may be of any religious persuasion. There is 
therefore no provision for religious or theological teaching beyond 
the critical study of Scripture in the two original languages. This, 
we need hardly say, is just as things ought to be, and must be, in 
the atmosphere of Manchester. The College also does not lodge 
its students, and it provides no domestic superintendence. Here 
then is a field for those who think, and, according to the ideas of 
most Englishmen, rightly think, that both religious instruction and 
domestic superintendence are essential parts of education. How 
is the problem to be solved? ‘The movement at present is for 
surrounding the undenominational College with denominational 
Halls, Here the students, while sharing in the advantages of the 
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public professorial teaching, will receive such religious teachi 
and such domestic superintendence as their parents may think 
good. A Church of England Hall is planned, and, we believe, is 
likely to be opened before long. It will be remarked that this 
scheme is essentially the same as Dr. Pusey’s scheme for assigning 
different Colleges at Oxford to different religious bodies. The cir- 
cumstances, however, of Oxford and of Manchester are so different 
that approval of it in one place does not necessarily imply ap- 
proval of it in the other. At Manchester there can be little doubt 
that it is the right thing. How do matters stand in Dublin? 


THE ABORTIVE INQUEST. 


ISSATISFACTION has been generally expressed at the 
huddling up of inquiry into the cause of the Midland Rail- 

way accident, but it does not appear that the public sentiment is 
respected by the officers either of the Railway Company or of the 
Government. The inquest was summarily Bae with a verdict 
of “ accidental death”; the bodies of the slain were buried in oak 
coflins handsomely provided by the Company; and then an inquiry 
apparently even more hasty than the inquest was held by an in- 
spector from the Board of Trade, and thus the whole affair is done 
with. We do not, of course, know what report the inspector may 
make to the Board of Trade, but we do know from past experience 
that, whatever be its purport, it will be treated with contempt by 
Mr. Bright if it casts discredit on railway management. There 
seems to have been an expectation in the public mind—which, we 
are bound to say, was destitute of foundation—that the inspector 
would perform the duty which was neglected by the Coroner. The 
Act of Parliament under which these officers proceed only autho- 
rizes them to enter upon and examine any railway, and the stations, 
works and buildings, and engines and carriages belonging thereto. 
It gives no power to the inspector to examine witnesses, and the 
notion that he could hold an inquiry of a judicial nature is 
quite erroneous. ‘There is, indeed, a clause in another Act 
of Parliament authorizing the Board of Trade to require 
from any railway company returns of accidents occurring on 
its line “with a view to the public safety ;” but as the Board 
now acts with a view to the safety of railway companies, we pre- 
sume that such returns, if made, are disregarded. The proceed- 
ings in reference to this accident were so unlike those which have 
taken place on former occasions of the same melancholy character, 
that it is difficult to believe that the law has not been changed. 
We apprehend, however, that the difference arises solely from the 
fact that Mr. Bright is now President of the Board of Trade. If 
Parliament were sitting, something, although not much, might i 
sibly be dene to arouse Mr. Bright’s department to some regard for 
the safety of the public, but for the next three months it seems that 
the railway companies will be allowed to kill and wound passengers 
without remonstrance or interference. The only restraining influ- 
ence wiil be the liability to pay damages to the sufferers and their 
families; but although this consideration may protect ordinary 
passengers, it has little application to excursionists, of whom, as 
the companies well know, a good number may be slain or maimed 
for a thousand pounds. It is to be hoped that the benefit, whatever 
it is, of having Mr. Bright in the Cabinet, will compensate for the 
lives which are sacrificed to the laxity of his supervision over rail- 
way companies. It was formerly the practice of the inspectors 
of the Board of Trade to attend at inquests held upon the 
bodies of persons killed in accidents upon railways, but in the 
case of the Midland catastrophe, such a display of zeal was 
erhaps avoided from the fear of encountering an official re- 
io. Those classes of society whom Mr. Bright has sometimes 
assumed to take under his special guardianship are those from 
which he now allows the railway companies to select at pleasure 
the victims of their autumnal sacrifices. It does not appear to us 
to be of much use to give a poor man and his wife and children a 
cheap breakfast-table, if they are to be killed during the day on an 
excursion to a goose fair. A vote for a borough is doubtless a 
valuable possession to an artisan, but — he would prefer 
security for life and limb when he travels on a railway. A dyer 
who lives at Leicester must either remain there dyeing all his life, 
or he must seek change of air and scene by help of an excursion 
train. Whether he goes to a goose fair or to a political meeting 
at any distance from his home, . must go by railway, and whether 
he has listened during the day to a mountebank or to a Cabinet 
Minister, he is equally liable to be smashed in a collision on his 
return home on a dark and foggy night. There may be ahead of 
the train in which he travels a luggage train standing still, and 
behind it a mail train proceeding “ cautiously” at eighteen miles 
an hour, so that the only choice will be between running into one 
train and being run into by another; and when the inevitable 
result of this arrangement is felt by him in broken bones, he 
will be told that it was the fog. It is wonderful that 
some aspirant to the position which was once held by Mr. Bright 
does not propose to interpolate in the Rights of Man a clause pro- 
viding that every person is entitled to go to a goose fair without 
risk of being killed. Considering that such rights as those to light 
and air are seriously abridged in the case of dwellers in great 
towns, the right to make excursions in reasonable safet —— to 
have become a necessary condition of wholesome life. Mr. Bright’s 
conduct towards the patient English mechanic is in curious contrast 
to that which he adopts towards the clamorous peasantry of Ireland. 
The men who talk are to have land bought for them by the State, 
while the men who only work are not worth protecting from 
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sudden and frightful death. While the Irishman confidently 
demands security of tenure, the Englishman does not presume to 
ask, and is very unlikely if he did to get, security for life and 
limb. Mr. Bright has denounced more eloquently perhaps than 
any other living man the wickedness of war; but he seems to forget 
that, whether a man dies in battle or in a railway collision, his 
death is equally lamentable, and almost equally unnecessary. 
Considering that Mr. Bright has a great objection to shedding 
blood, it is rather strange that he should administer the Board 
of Trade upon a principle which deserves to be called sanguinary. 
If excursion trains cannot run or craw] without liability to whole- 
sale slaughter of their passengers, it would be advisable to pro- 
hibit them ; for a man had better live all his life in Leicester than 
run the risk of being killed every time he makes a trip to Not- 
tingham. The amenities of existence will be bought too dearly if 
existence itself is to be price of them, and although it is a hard 
fate 
Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 

it is harder still to die for the sake of change of air. Mr. Bright 
as a manufacturer has helped to make life in town unbearable. 
Mr. Bright as a Minister helps to kill those who try to escape 
from it. He has done something in his career to avert famine 
from the masses, but he now offers them what is in effect a choice 
between pestilence and the sword. 

If we compare the reports of the inquiry into this accident with 
those which appeared in reference to the Abergele accident of last 
year, we shall be struck with amazement at the difference which 
we shall discover in the mode of treating two similar occurrences. 
This difference cannot be ascribed to the numbers of the victims 
of the two accidents, which were respectively seven and thirty- 
three, for the recent inquest was reported in less than a column 
of the Times, whereas the inquest at Abergele, as we all remem- 
ber, was protracted through many days and occupied many 
columns of all the newspapers. Nor can the difference be as- 
cribed to any change in the law applicable to these matters, 
because the law remains the same. There are, however, 
two important circumstances to be noted; first, that a lord 
and lady were killed at Abergele, whereas only poor people 

erished at Trent Station, and, secondly, that Mr. Bright has since 
ast autumn become President of the Board of Trade. If we ever 
had any notion that the English aristocracy was in danger from 
politcal or other causes, we should now feel satisfied of its stability. 
Mr. Bright himself, before he became a Minister, could not have 
marked the difference between rank and wealth on the one hand 
and obscurity and poverty on the other more distinctly than it is 
marked by the conduct of these inquiries. Time was when Mr. 
Bright would have moved the stones to mutiny by speaking on 
such a theme. We laughed last year at an intimation, which 
we thought foolish, that petroleum had taken a_ great 
liberty in annihilating a lord and lady, but we are now 
aware of the enormous interval which divides the owners 
of five thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery from  frame- 
work knitters. We suppose that even Mr. Bright believes that 
rich and poor meet together in the next world, but it makes 
all the difference, in his view, whether people travel thither by 
first-class express or by excursion train. ‘The importance of in- 
quiry into this accident on the Midland Railway depends, not only 
on the fact that seven persons have been killed in it, but also on 
the observation that they appear to have been killed in what has 
become the regular course of business. The only approach towards 
an explanation of the cause of this accident attributes it to “ too 
much caution” on the part of the servants of the Company; and 
if that be a correct view of the case, we can only say that we hope 
we shall not have to travel between Nottingham and Leicester 
when these servants have amended the solitary fault which an 
indulgent superior can now find in them. It seems to be thought 
that the driver of the excursion train might have gone rather 
nearer to running into the luggage train in front of him, and thus 
ee s he might have escaped being run into by the mail train 
ehind him. But perhaps he might not, and perhaps he might 
have smashed the train in front and been simultaneously smashed 
by the train behind. We want to know whether this is the usual 
risk under which excursion traffic is conducted, at least on foggy 
nights, when fog-signals happen to be used; or whether, by the 
kind permission of Mr. Bright, it would be possible to enforce a 
system which should prevent holidays being terminated so fre- 
quently by miserable death. ‘There would have been some hope 
of obtaining an answer to this question if the inquest had been 
gr conducted, whereas it was conducted most improperly. 

e do not complain greatly of the Coroner, because, as Lord 
Farnham said last year, coroners are often called “in the pro- 
vidence of God” to discharge duties for which they are unfit. But 
there was, until Mr. Bright interfered with it, a means of supply- 
ing the strength of purpose and discrimination which are needed 
for conducting an inquiry adverse to the interest of a powerful 
company, and which may easily be wanting in a coroner. If 
reference be made to the report of the Abergele inquest, it will be 
seen that Colonel Rich, one of the inspectors of railways for the 
Board of Trade, attended the proceedings, and not only gave 
evidence himself, but was allowed to put questions to the witnesses. 
Without entering into the question whether this mode of pro- 
ceeding was strictly legal, we may say that it was in the 
highest degree expedient. The practice had existed for some 
years, and we should have regarded it as an example of what is 
not too common—we mean the adaptation of an ancient institution 


like the Crowner’s Quest to the exigencies of modern civilization, 
The inspector has no power to hold a court of inquiry of his own, 
but he was thus enabled to use for his purpose the power of the 
coroner; and that officer, if he desired to do his duty, wag 
sustained by an authority which the representatives of a railwa 
company would not attempt to intimidate or cajole. ‘The accident 
on the Midland Railway called for deliberate and searching jn. 
vestigation, because, unless such accidents can be shown to be 
preventible, it had better be at once assumed that every excur- 
sionist carries his life in his hand. But the inspectors of the 
Board of Trade have almost ceased to give help in such investj- 
gations, and the reason for their doing so can only be that they 
have been told by the President of the Board that their inquiries 
are impertinent and their reports useless. 

The treatment of this accident by the Board of Trade is the 
more remarkable, because on the night of Sunday last a fatal acci- 
dent occurred on the Great Northern Railway, and an inquest was 
held on Tuesday on the bodies of the three persons killed in it, 
which was attended by Colonel Rich on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, in the manner which had become usual before Mr. Bright 
rebuked the ofliciousness of his inspectors. As the accident on 
the Midland Railway killed seven persons, while the accident on 
the Great Northern Railway only killed three persons, the former 
accident was at least us worthy of full public investigation as the 
latter. Then why was not such investigation held? Can it be 
that Mr. Bright was_asleep, and could not hear unless all the 
newspapers in England cried aloud to him ? 


THE CRITERION AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

fips defeat of Kingcraft in the last great two-year-old race of 

the year was a severe blow to the consistent supporters of 
public form, and his inability to pass through this tinal ordeal 
affected not only his own reputation, but, collaterally, Sunshine’s 
also. The field for the Criterion just numbered ten, and of them 
Kingcraft and Atlantis carried each 7 Ibs. extra, and Hester and 
High Church each 2 lbs. extra. Sunlight, Nobleman, Alaric, 
Roquefort, Patrick, and the Mentmore Lass colt were all 
unpenalized. It is a great thing to give away 7 lbs. up that 
severe hill, and we are surprised that the good chance of Hester, 
was so little thought of, for at York she beat Sunlight in a canter, 
receiving, it is true, 11 lbs. from him, while in the Clearwell 
Atlantis, believed by his trainer to be almost Kingcraft’s equal, 
could only defeat Mr. Merry’s colt by a neck. Hester and Sun- 
light were now meeting at even weights, so that on paper it was 
bound to be a near race between them, while Atlantis was giving 
Sunlight 5 lbs. as well as her sex allowance, at which difference 
his neck defeat in the Clearwell seemed likely to be reversed. The 
event was much in accordance with this estimate, for Hester and 
Sunlight had the race to themselves, and although the mare 
had all the worst of the start, and was also shut in during, 
the race and compelled to come right round her horses, she: 
ran with extraordinary gameness, and, challenging Sunlight. 
fifty yards from home, won by a length, Mr. Merry’s horse 
refusing to struggle for an instant when called upon. This 
was a great performance on the part of Hester, who ran im 
difficulties three parts of the way; indeed, any dispassionate 
spectator watching the progress of the race would have said that 
if there was one in it sure to win it was Sunlight, and if there 
was one sure to lose it was Hester. Sunlight was well in front, 
and Hester was well behind; Sunlight had a free and unfettered 
course, and Hester was hindered and obstructed by horses right 
in her path; Sunlight was going easily and well within himself, 
and Hester was being whipped along to make up her lost ground. 
The race was entirely at Sunlight’s mercy ; he could have won by: 
half a length easily if he had chosen ; but as soon as Hester went up 
to him he shrank back asif he had seen a lion. It is impossible not 
to admire Sunlight’s magnificent appearance and galloping powers;, 
he has the capabilities of being a first-class racehorse, and only 
the will is wanting to bring those capabilities into full play. As. 
long as he can keep the lead all is well, and his great speed and 
tremendous stride make it easy for him to go off with the lead; 
but just as he appears to be absolutely walking in, if any op 
nent, resolutely ridden out, happens to approach him, his stride 
and his speed vanish away, and he drops back like a whipped! 
hound. Horses such as Sunlight must he a ceaseless cause of! 
annoyance and disappointment to their owners, for, knowing what 
they can do in private, they are continually likely to trust them 
in public, in the hope that time and habit may ultimately cure 
them of their cowardice. The reformation of a rogue, however, 
whether horse or man, is more often talked of than accomplished. 
Of the remainder behind Hester and Sunlight, it is sufficient 
to say that Kingcraft and Atlantis were beaten five lengths from 
the winner, though neither was persevered with when victory was 
hopeless, and therefore that distance must not be taken as the 
actual measure of their defeat. None of the others showed to any, 
advantage, though, when Alaric is thoroughly trained and fit, he 
ought to show himself in a much better light. 

Though the Cambridgeshire secured a large acceptance, 106 
out of 184 being satisfied with the weights allotted to them, it’ 
cannot be called a good handicap, for the best horses were weighted 
hopelessly out of it. Knight of the Garter, Vespasian, Friponniet, 
and Silenus, the best of the old horses left in, could not have had 
the ghost of a chance at the weights, while the three-year-olds 
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were fairly frightened out of it, the best public performers at that 
age being George Osbaldeston, who was anything but leniently 
treated with 8 st. 4 lbs., and Cerdagne, a good animal in France, 
but unknown to English fame. The handicap was thus virtually 
left to the usual class of horses for whose special behoof handi- 
caps are framed, and though the quality of the Cambridgeshire 
field was undoubtedly superior to the quality of that which ran for 
the Cesarewitch, still the patched-up, the unsound, and the in- 
different horses preponderated over those of approved public form 
in the proportion of about ten to one. Of the twenty-nine runners 
last Tuesday, Rosicrucian and Cerdagne were the only high-class 
public performers, Cardinal York was the best specimen of a 
superior handicap horse, Vestminster, Typhceus, and Perry Down 
represented the patched-up division, the light weights were, 
as usual, strongly represented by Chérie (the Cesarewitch winner), 
Far Away, Sylva, and Royal Rake, the annual impostor turned up 
in an animal called Prior, and Ladas and a creature called Kaupai 
were examples of the utterly hopeless racehorse that never wins, 
in any company or under any weight. According to private 
reports, there were three animals each of whom was certain to 
win, These were Prior, Chérie, and Far Away. Chérie’s claims, 
however, had received public confirmation by her easy Cesarewitch 
victory; though against that could be urged the facts that the 
double event, Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, had never been 
carried off by the same animal, and that horses trained for a long 
race rarely show to advantage so soon afterwards in a short 
one. The affections of Yorkshire were divided between Prior and 
Far Away. The former had had a wonderful trial with Fichu, the 
latter with Good Hope, both of them animals well fitted to test 
the merits of a stable companion. Since the publication of the 
acceptances Prior had maintained his position with almost un- 
exampled firmness ; and Far Away, though subjected at times to 
much and strenuous opposition, had settled down finally in pride 
of place, almost on equal terms with Prior. Prior was brought to 
Newmarket as mysteriously as Phantom before the Cesarewitch. 
Like Phantom, he was kept religiously guarded from profane 
inspection almost till the moment of the race, and, like 
Phantom, he finished as nearly as possible last, never having 
shown for a single instant in a prominent position. It was much 
the same with Far Away also, and in the utter discomfiture 
of these two favourites the frequent fallaciousness of private trials 
was again exemplified. The two mares, Chérie and Sylva, who 
finished first and fourth in the Cesarewitch, had to content them- 
selves with far inferior positions on this occasion, though they 
both ran respectably, if not successfully, After about forty minutes’ 
delay at the post, a powerful wind blowing all the while from the 
sealant, and the thermometer being something—not much— 
above zero, the flag fell to a moderate start, to the great relief of 
the benumbed spectators. Little could be seen of the horses till 
they reached the starting-place for the Criterion, when the cherry 
of Rosicrucian and the blue of Cardinal York were distinctly dis- 
cernible. A green jacket could also be seen, which was by many 
mistaken for Count Batthyany’s colours, but it turned out to be 
those of M. Delatre, the owner of Cerdagne. At the distance 
Rosicrucian was beaten, and Cardinal York was going so strong 
and well that victory appeared to be within his grasp. His heavy 
weight told on him, however, in the last run, and Cerdagne came 
on with a good lead of Vestminster. Just at the right moment 
Gradwell called on Vestminster for an effort, and the horse, 
gamely responding, passed Cerdagne, and won cleverly by three 

uarters of a length. Too much was taken out of Cerdagne, who, 

ad she been steadied and reserved for a final struggle, would 
have been much closer to the winner, if she had not been 
returned the actual winner herself. For one reason her vic- 
tory would have been satisfactory, as depriving of it an animal 
with so atrociously vulgar a name as Vestminster. The winner has 
only run once before this year, and was then so lame that his 
future appearance on a racecourse was highly problematical. His 
fore legs are so unsound that his trainer has never dared to try him, 
and it was only from his having a rough gallop with Van Amburgh 
at the weights, in which he seemed to have the best of it, that his 
owner felt contident of his success at Newmarket. His fore legs, 
however, were laden with bandages, and it was a mere toss u 
whether he broke down in the race or not. Vestminster, in his 
best form, is certainly an animal of some merit; but it is rather 
4 matter of regret that so great a handicap should be carried 
off by a cripple. Great credit is due to his trainer for his 
patience in nursing him all through the summer, and the lesson 
to be learned is that there is a chance for any sort of horse— 
halt, maimed, or blind—to pay his way on the Turf, while high- 
class animals have every possible difficulty to contend against. 
Cardinal York ran a good horse under his weight, 7st. 12 lbs., 
but the Cesarewitch mares, Chérie and Sylva, lacked the requisite 
dash for this course. Had it been longer, Chérie, who was creep- 
ing up at the finish, would have re & prominent position, 
for she is clearly a stayer. Occasionally there may be an Acta 
who can run well in long and short courses alike, but then Actea 
had a good deal of practice at all sorts of distances. In the long 
tun, however, the training of a Cesarewitch winner militates 
against his chance for the Cambridgeshire, and the interval 
between the two races is not sufficiently long for a new system of 
education to be successfully perfected. 


REVIEWS. 


CADORE, OR TITIAN’S COUNTRY.* 


as has a more graceful and loving tribute been paid to 
the memory of an illustrious man than that which Mr. Gilbert 
offers in this volume to the greatest of Venetian painters. His 
work has a double purpose—the description of one of the most 
strangely beautiful regions of Europe, and the illustration 
of the genius of Titian as a landscape-painter, by tracing in 
detail the history of his life, showing the influence exercised 
upon his mind and eye by the scenery in the midst of which 
his youth was , and comparing the forms of mountain, 
valley, and forest which we find portrayed in his works with 
those that surround his birthplace, and fence in the road over 
which he so often passed between his Alpine villa and his home at 
Venice. Interesting in itself, the scenery of Cadore becomes 
doubly so when we look at it in connexion with one of the most 
famous names in the history of art; when we feel that through 
Titian, almost the first of the Italian painters who recognised the 
glory of landscape, it has powerfully influenced the development 
of landscape-painting, and become part of the common heritage of 
mankind. 

Cadore, commonly described as a town, is more properly a dis- 
trict some sixty or eighty square miles in extent, in the oct of 
the Venetian Alps, lying along the upper course of the Piave, and’ 
including also the lower part of the valley of the Boita—the up 
part of which belongs to the Tyrolese district of Ampezzo. Tits 
central point is in the village of La Pieve (plebs) di Cadore, situ- 
ated close to the juncture of the Boita and the Piave, and about 
a mile from the smaller village of Tai, which those who have. 
travelled by the great Ampezzo road from Innsbruck to Venice 
may remember as a halting-place. Lying as it does a little 
way off the main line of iraffic, a line less used now that the 
Brenner Railway has been completed all down the valley of the 
Adige, it is seldom visited by the ordinary tourist, and hardly 
mentioned by the guide-books. But long before Titian’s time 
it was a free republic, owing some sort of allegiance at one 
time to the Counts of Camino, at another to the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, but practically governing itself by its Council and 
Podesta, and left to defend itself as it best might against power- 
ful feudal enemies—the Counts of Gérz to the eastward, and on; 
the north the Counts of Tyrol, and their heirs, the Archdukes: 
of Austria. At last, in the year 1420, being forced to choose some: 
power wherewith to cast in their lot, the community of Cadore! 
chose Venice, who had already pushed her conquests a good way; 
up among these mountains; and in 1429 this spontaneous adhesion,, 
and the peg! they had subsequently displayed, were rewarded) 
by the gift of full and free Venetian citizenship. Thus it came to’ 
pass that Titian, born in 1477, was born a citizen of the great 
republic. His family, the Vecelli, was one of the most consider- 
able of the district, and it is often mentioned in the old, 
records as holding offices in the little community. Not more 
than ten or fifteen years ago there were living in La Pieve 

rsons who could prove themselves lineal descendants of the, 
~~, Titian himself was taken to Venice, where he became ai 

upil of John Bellini, when only ten years of age; but he made 
f uent visits to Cadore, and was in constant communication! 
with his relatives there. A good many pictures, mostly altar-. 
pieces for village churches scattered here and there among the 
neighbouring valleys, are attributed to him ; and Mr. Gilbert, who, 
has made a pious pilgrimage to every one of these, is disposed to} 
believe some five or six to be genuine works of the t master. 
None, however, seems to have been of first-rate merit, and nearly; 
all have suffered from age and bungling attempts at restoration.} 
The best, and the most unquestionably authentic, is that which, 
hangs in a side chapel of the parish church of La Pieve, all the! 
more noteworthy because three of the figures are portraits of 
Titian himself, of his elder brother Francesco (also a distinguished! 
painter), and of his nephew Marco. 

More interesting, however, than these outward traces of the; 
great painter’s connexion with his birthplace is the examination: 
of the influence which its scenery exercised upon the development; 
of his artistic genius. Every attentive student of Titian’s works: 
is struck at once by their landscape backgrounds, by the anxiety, 
shown to introduce them wherever they can properly be intro- 
duced, by their variety, their depth of feeling, and, in particular,| 
the power and freedom with which trees and mountain peaks are: 
rendered. The forms of these peaks are very different from those) 
gently sloping blue or grass-green hills which we find occa- 
sionally in the backgrounds of the earlier Tuscan or Venetian 

ainters, and which, though peaceful and pensive in their tone,, 

ave but little distinctive character. Titian’s mountains are, in) 
every line of them, the mountains of his own grand country— 
sometimes long rock walls, topped by spires and pinnacles, 
like the Cridola or the Croda Malcora; sometimes bold iso- 
lated masses, such as the Antelao, that lifts its huge bulk right. 
over Cadore, or the still dez form of the tower-like Sasso di: 
Pelmo. Mr. Gilbert has given, in the illustrative drawings which 
(although some of them are but roughly executed) add greatly 
to the beauty as well as the value of his book, excellent examples 
of the various mountain forms to be found in Titian’s works, and he 
endeavours, in many instances successfully, to identify these with 


* Cadore, or Titian’s Country. By Josiah Gilbert. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1869. 
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actual mountains round the Piave and Boita valleys. As an 
instance which most of our readers who have been at Venice are 
likely to remember, it is worth while to cite the famous picture 
of the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, which hangs 
in the great room of the Accademia delle Belle Arti. Its back- 
ound shows two peaks, rising side by side, unmistakeably 
olomitic in their poise, and in the way the limestone strata crop 
out and break off upon their precipitous sides. One sees at a 
lance the hand of the man who had grown up among rocks, and 
en accustomed to climb among them ; a geological draughtsman 
could not better render the peculiar structure of dolomite masses. 
The best way to appreciate their truth and grandeur is to com- 
pare them with the shapeless, strengthless, stagy rocks which 
one finds in Salvator and the conventional landscape-painters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The difference between 
composition and the genuine study of nature is felt in a moment. 
As, however, it is only in the backgrounds of Titian’s paintings 
that these mountains appear, more justice is done to their 
form than to their colours, by which, more perhaps than by any- 
thing else, the traveller is now struck. It is not in Titian only 
that we find these characteristic shapes of the Venetian Alps; 
some of the other masters of his time, and notably Cima di 
Conegliano and Pordenone, both natives of towns lying at the foot 
of these Cadore mountains, introduce them with almost equal 
beauty and accuracy, though less frequently and with far less 
variety of handling. One exquisitely faithful dolomite peak may 
be seen in a Madonna of Cima’s, which hangs in the Contarini 
room of the Academy at Venice. It is not a little interesting to 
know that Titian’s house at Venice lay on the margin of the 
northern lagune, whence he looked out over the still waters and 
the plain beyond them to the crags of his native mountains, show- 
irg clear at sunrise and sunset over the haze of the lowlands, 
High and conspicuous, though it lies far withdrawn among the 
his, is the noble form of the Antelao, which recurs more than 
once among Titian’s works. Mr. Gilbert’s book contains a copy 
of Mr. Ruskin’s drawing of it, as seen from Venice, which catches 
well the shape and air of the mountain, but does not accurately 
represent its position, and might mislead any one who should try to 
identify it. Possibly Mr. Ruskin may have sketched it from some 
point well out at sea, to the east or south-east of Venice, from 
which the place he has given it might be correct enough. From 
the campanile of St. Mark’s it shows a good deal more to the left 
than in his drawing, and less of its bulk is visible. In clear 
weather the view of these mountains, from the stern grey sum- 
mits of the Julian Alps in the north-east to the snows of the 
Adamello in the west, is unsurpassed by any view to be had from 
the other cities of the plain—from Verona, or Milan, or Turin 
itself, West of the Antelao a summit may be discerned which 
is probably the Pelmo; then comes the jagged line of the moun- 
tains of Agordo; and further still the superb pinnacles of the 
Cimon della Pala and his brethren lift dauuadives, snowy and 
glittering, at the head of the Primiero valley. Seldom indeed is 
the atmosphere clear enough to get this view in its perfection, 
but the mountain lover who finds himself at Venice may be 
exhorted to climb the Campanile, twice a day if need be, for the 
mere chance of such a panorama. 

A long chapter is devoted to an investigation of the history of 
one of Titian’s paintings, the “ Battle of Cadore” (his only battle- 
piece), which he painted on the wall of the Sala del Maggior Con- 
siglio, in the ducal palace at Venice, and which perished by fire in 
1577- Mr. Gilbert's argument is too elaborate to be reproduced 
here ; it is carefully constructed, ingenious, and to us in all its 
main points convincing. We cannot, however, feel so sure as he 
seems to do that the bridge of the picture is that which spans the 
gorge of the Boita above the battle-field (and which, by the way, 
after having stood for five centuries at least, fell in the rains of the 
spring of this year). The shape of this Boita bridge is (or rather 
was) quite different from that in the picture; the actual fighting 
took p ace a mile or more from it, pa the Castle of Cadore, intro- 
duced into the picture, is not visible from it. However, none of 
the other bridges that have been suggested answer perfectly all the 
requirements, and it is likely enough that Titian may have han- 
dled the bridge simply in the way he thought most effective, 
without caring to be geographically accurate. This battle, though 
there are probably few even of professed historians who now re- 
member its name, made no small stir in Titian’s day; it was 
fought on the road leading from the village of Valle to Tai Cadore, 
in 1509, between the Venetians, aided by the militia of Cadore, 
and the Tyrolese troops of Maximilian, nearly all of whom were 
killed or made prisoners. 

Besides the account of Titian’s life, and the examination of his 
landscape style, Mr. Gilbert’s book contains a sketch of the history 
of Cadore, interesting as throwing light on the way in which, 
during the earlier middle ages, little republican communities 
were tossed to and fro among contending powers, and managed in 
the contest to maintain a precarious independence. ‘This sketch 
is skilfully linked on to the general history of the times, and is 
generally accurate as well as agreeably written; the mention 
of the Lombards as “becoming Christians under the gracious 
influence of Queen Theodelinda” is probably a mere slip, 
unless Mr, Gilbert is so scrupulously orthodox as to refuse 
the name of a Christian even to Bishop Ulfilas. And finally, 
we have, closing the book, an account of several excursions 
here and there through the Cadore country—into the Bosco 
del Consiglio, the a? wood which supplied the dockyards of 
Venice, up to lonely Cimolais and through the sylvan solitudes 


of the Lumiei valley—written with the same genial freshness, the 
same appreciation of the more fleeting and subtle charms of moun- 
tain beauty which won his readers’ hearts in Mr. Gilbert's former 
book, and made them feel towards him like an old companion. In 
spite of the crowd that annually pours over Scotland, Norway, 
and Switzerland, the power of really enjoying scenery is, it must 
be confessed, a gift granted to few; and that of catching and 
describing the peculiarities of a particular kind of scenery to still 
fewer. Only the other day we saw in a contemporary some 
letters from this very Cadore country, the writer of which, evidently 
an educated man, wholly, one might almost say grotesquely, mis- 
understood and misrepresented the character of its mountain forms 
and colours. And thus—as most people need to be told what there 
is in a mountain view before they can see, much more admire, it— 
the value of such a guide as Mr. Gilbert, with his fine powers of 
observation and description, is all the greater. Nevertheless, we 
own to a hope that, if it is any part of his vbject to draw visitors 
to his favourite region, he may fail to do so. More than half the 
charm of the country lies in its peace, its silence, the primitive 
simplicity of its people; and it is fortunate that the difficulty of 
reaching it from the frequented routes, and the want not only of 
means of transit but also of those comforts which English tourists 
have grown accustomed to in Switzerland, are likely to keep this 
seclusion inviolate for some yearstocome. Long may it be before 
Corfara and Auronzo become even as Pontresina and Murren ! 

We had intended to give a specimen of Mr. Gilbert’s style by 
quoting apassage from his beautiful chapter on the origin and nature 
of landscape art, but want of space obliges us to forbear, and we must 
be content with recommending those who can to read it for them- 
selves. If, as Aristotle thought it unkind to doubt, some know- 
ledge of what passes regarding them on earth is faintly transmitted 
to the great departed, then might the illustrious shade of Titian 
feel some thrill of pleasure at such evidence as this book contains 
of the abiding reverence and admiration in which lovers of beauty 
in art and nature hold his memory. 


THE DUKE OF AUMALE’S PRINCES OF CONDE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


| i! writing the Lives of the Princes of Condé the Duke of 
Aumale is not writing the lives of his immediate forefathers ; 
but he is writing the lives of kinsmen of his house, and in tracing 
up the earlier stages of their pedigree he is tracing up his own 
pedigree also. He and they alike spring from that great stock 
which, by a destiny unparalteled in any other royal house, has 
never lacked a male heir for more than a thousand years. And 
besides the invariable presence of a male heir, another remark- 
able feature in the Capetian pedigree has been the distance at which 
that male heir has several times had to be sought. The House of 
Valois succeeded to the direct »::cessors of Hugh Capet; the Bour- 
bons succeeded to the Valois; the House of Orleans may be said 
to have practically succeeded to the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
In all these cases the next heir has had to be looked for at some 
distance from the original stock. We suspect that people do not. 
always bear in mind how very distant the House of Orleans really 
is from the elder branch, the nearest common ancestor in the male 
line being Louis the Thirteenth. But on the extinction of the line 
of Valois the male heir had to be sought at a still greater 
distance. The marriage of Henry of Albret and Margaret of 
Orleans had indeed made Henry the Third and Henry the 
Fourth comparatively near kinsmen in blood. But, as regards 
the royal succession, the nearest common ancestor was no other 
than St. Louis. And besides these collateral branches which 
have in the end succeeded to the Crown, there have been 
several collateral branches which have become wholly extinct 
or have ended in female or illegitimate descendants. Such 
were the two lines of Dukes of Burgundy, and such was the line 
of the Counts and Kings of Portugal. Such another was the im- 
mediate subject of the Duke of Aumale’s book, the line of the 
Princes of Condé. Louis, the first Prince, the subject of the first 
and longest of the Duke of Aumale’s biographies, was a younger 
son of Charles, Duke of Vendéme, and younger brother of Anthony, 
Duke of Vendéme and King of Navarre, the father of Henry the 
Fourth. Of the three Princes whose lives we have before us, 
Louis was therefore uncle to Henry the Fourth; the second, Henry 
the First of Condé, was his first cousin; while to the third, Henry 
the Second, King Henry stood in that doubtful relation which so 
greatly needs a name, and which is sometimes spoken of as @ 
Velsh uncle. The line lasted into the present century ; how it 
ended is known to every one. As the Duke of Aumale says :— 
Singuliére destinée de cette illustre famille! Le chef dela race, le premier 
des Condé, tombe, déloyalement frappé, dans une guerre civile, en combat- 
tant contre le roi. Et le dernier de ses descendants, apres avoir, lui aussi, 
servi sous un drapeau qui, malheureusement, n’était pas celui de la France, 
devait mourir dans les fossés de Vincennes, victime d’un attentat que 
Vhistoire a justement flétri! 
One can perhaps understand that it might be convenient to keep 
out of sight as long as might be a book which so forcibly sug- 
gested the difference between the fates of the royal prince 
murdered at Vincennes and the baffled conspirator whose harshest 
punishment was the prison of Ham. Had bloodshed been as easy 
to a lawful King as it was to a self-styled “ Consul,” the course of 
the last twenty years might have been somewhat different. 


* Histoire des princes de Condé pendant les XVIe et XV IIe siccles. Par 
M. le duc @’Aumale. Tomes premier et deuxitme. Paris: Michel Lévy 
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Louis of Bourbon, the first Prince, was the youngest of those 
five of the seven sons of Duke Charles of Vendéme who reached 
the age of manhood. Of these five the Duke remarks :— 

Ainsi de ces cinq fréres, trois tombérent sur le champ de bataille, un autre 
avait été assassiné¢, disait-on, et le seul qui termina ses jours naturellement 
était d’église; encore mourut-il en prison. Ce rapprochement peint l’époque. 
Louis, born in 1530, was killed at Jarnac in 1569. Without 
ever displaying any very great qualities, he had a hand in the most 
important events of the time. It was a strange destiny indeed 
which made him one of the chiefs of a religious war. There is 
nothing wonderful in a man of careless and dissolute life being a 
sincere and zealous champion of a religion which it is a point of 
hereditary honour to defend. Nay, we may find examples of a 
man, like James the Second, adopting a new religion in thorough 
honesty of purpose, and yet not letting either the old or the new 
creed have much influence on his moral conduct. Strict chastity 
has commonly been rather the exception among royal personages, 
even among such champions of orthodoxy as Charles the Fifth 
and his still more devout son. But the somewhat solemn 
errors of Charles and Philip cannot be looked on as forming 
any marked feature in their characters or as having any im- 

rtant effect on their public conduct. With Louis of Condé 
it was different. From one side of him he looks simply like 
a frivolous and licentious prince, whom a pretty face could at 
avy moment lead astray, and who was more at home among 
Catharine’s maids of honour than among either divines or states- 
men. Ile was evidently looked upon as one who was always 
liable to be entrapped & the arts of the Queen’s well chosen 
and well yong, eng band of sorceresses. Besides various other 
mistresses, we haye a long story, half grotesque, half sad, of his 
intrigue with one of their number, Isabel of Limeuil. Escapades 
of this sort formed a marked feature in his character, a large part 
of the business of his life. And yet, with all this, he appears as 
the champion of a religion which . did not receive as a matter of 
tradition or of fashion, but which he must have embraced on some 
sort of principle. Calvinism might attract a grave, stern, high- 
gy man like Coligny, or a devout and austere matron like 

ane of Albret, but what could be its charms either for Louis of 
Bourbon or for his brother King Anthony ? As for this last prince, 
he never knew his own mind, and supported each party in turn. 
Qur author says in a striking way of his death before Rouen :— 

Antoine de Bourbon finit comme il avait vécu, brave, indécis et volup- 
tueux. Frappé dans la tranchée au poste le plus périlleux, il expira dans 
les bras de Louise de la Béraudiére, apres avoir écouté les exhortations d’un 

étre et d’un ministre, sans que personne pit savoir s’il était mort catho- 

jue ou protestant, 
Louis, however, had somewhat more of steadiness in him than 
this, Often lukewarm, sometimes doubtful, sometimes mocking 
at the remonstrances of graver and stricter men, he never alto- 
ow forsook the side which he had embraced, and he fell in 

ttle, at all events in his own belief, in the cause of “Christ and 
his country.” Both brothers, it should be remembered, had ad- 
mirable wives, who doubtless contributed to strengthen whatever 
of principle or steadiness there was in either of them. Eleanor of 
oy was a worthy compeer of Jane of Albret, and her influence, 
and her connexion with the Protestant Chatillons and with the 
moderate or “ political” Montmorencies doubtless helped to keep 
her husband in the cause in which he had embarked. 

We must however bear in mind that the religious wars took 
oy only the last few years of the short life of Louis of Bourbon. 

e had served with distinction in the wars of Henry the Second, 
and had taken his part in the conquest of the Three Bishoprics, 
the defence of Metz, and in the defeat of Saint Quentin. As 
for the first of these exploits we read, 

Cette rapide conquéte causa une vive émotion outre Rhin; l’Allemagne y 
vit comme une réaction de la race gauloise ; toutes les passions ger iq 
se rallumérent, et les dissensions des princes de l’Empire furent un moment 
suspendues, 

Surely the “ Germanic passions” were as naturally and rightly 
kindled as the Gallic passions would have been if Philip bed hed 
the boldness to march straight on Paris after Saint Quentin. 

Besides his military services, the biographer of Louis has to 
record his share in what is known as the “ tumult of Amboise” in 
the time of Francis the Second. The object of the plot was to 
break the power of the Guises and to obtain liberty of conscience ; 
there is no ground for believing that the conspirators or their 
chief Coligny had any design of setting up a commonwealth or of 
raising the Prince of Condé to the throne. But for his share in 
this business Condé nearly lost his life. He trusted himself to the 
King’s safe-conduct ; he was seized, and, after the mockery of a 
trial, condemned to death, from which he was saved only by the 
death of Francis himself and through the agency of the Queen- 
Mother and the Chancellor De Hopital. After that time, 
1560-1, the interest of his life is mainly connected with the re- 
ligious wars. 

The son of Louis, Henry, the first Prince of that name, who 
bore the title from 1569 to 1588, was a man of very different 
character from his father. Strict, even austere, in his morals, 
sincerely and zealously devoted to his own theological party, 
he formed a much more respectable leader for a war of religion. 
But his abilities were small, his whole mind was narrow, and he 
seems to have been a thorn in the side of his abler cousin, Henry 
of Navarre, beside whom he plays a very secondary part. We 
cannot help smiling when we see him negotiating with the Elector- 
Palatine for German help, and making what the Duke of Aumale 

“un accord odieux quand il n’eit pas été absurde et inexe- 


cutable,” in which, among other “ concessions exorbitantes,” he 
promised to the Elector (‘a ce prince allemand”’) the possession 
of the Three Bishoprics, “ que l’Empire tenait tant & enlever la 
France.” Germany was of course as eager to regain its lost cities as 
France was to regain Calais after a much longer time of separation. 
The story of the death of this prince is a strange one. Wounded 
in the victory at Coutras (October 20, 1587), he lingered till 
March 10, 1588. Suspicion of poisoning fell on his second wife 
Charlotte De la Tremouille, a member of the same house as the 
famous Countess of Derby, and it was equally suspected that the 
son to whom she gave birth in the next Se sales was not the 
child of her husband. It was long before the innocence of the 
Princess and the legitimacy of her son were acknowledged, and 
the matter, after all, remained shrouded in a certain degree of 
mystery. The point was one of special importance, for, so long as 
Henry the Fourth remained childless, Henry of Condé was the next 
heir tothe Crown. This prince, as far as his life is as yet given us, is 
certainly not memorable on his own account. He is miner ko only’ 
on account of the light in which his life sets the personal character 
of Henry the Fourth. The story is well known; but the Duke of 
Aumale, as usual, contrives to throw fresh light upon it, and he 
has gathered together a large array of documents for its illustra- 
tion. And we must say that the light in which it puts Henry the 
Fourth is both a ridiculous and a hateful one. The private life of 
Henry is a subject of which every one knows enough and too 
much, And it isa subject on which it would be absurd to be 
specially strait-laced. It would not be fair to look for the morals 
of a saint in a French prince of the sixteenth century. We honour 
a man who, like Henry of Condé, dares to be virtuous in such an 
age; we are not mercilessly hard on those who are vicious, if 
there is nothing specially outrageous in their vices. But the story 
of Henry the Fourth and the Princess of Condé passes all con- 
ceivable bounds. “An old adulterer who doateth” is not an 
attractive character at any time. And in the case of Charlotte 
of Montmorency, the old adulterer who doateth stands out in 
about as bad colours as he possibly can. Henry the Fourth 
seems to have deliberately brought about the marriage between 
Henry of Condé and Charlotte of Montmorency, in the ho 
that the character, or lack of character, of her husband would 
leave her more open to his seductions. When we remember 
that the husband who was thus to be made a stalking-horse 
was a kinsman so near that, by the laws of the Church to which 
Henry had conformed, a marriage with his widow would have 
needed a dispensation—that this kinsman was a young fatherless 
ward and dependent, and was, in the event of the King dying 
childless, the heir to his Crown—such a cold-blooded contem 
of every tie, natural and artificial, does seem to be about 
height of wickedness to be reached in that particular way. Then 
to this we have the ridiculous spectacle of an elderly, and in many 
points illustrious, King playing every absurd prank and putting on 
every absurd disguise, in order to win the heart of the young bride: 
of his young kinsman. Lastly, we have the further spectacle of a 
King like Henry at least seeming to be ready to turn the world 
upside down, to reopen disputes with a neighbouring Power, and’ 
to stir up a European war, merely because he coveted his neigh- 
bour’s wife under specially disgraceful circumstances. The Duke 
of Aumale, while in no way palliating Henry’s conduct, tries to 
show that his political measures were not really influenced by his 
passion for his cousin’s wife. We are not quite sure that he 
succeeds in proving this, and surely, even if his policy was not 
really guided by such motives, it was both a crime and a blunder 
to let it seem that it was. =. 

As for the story itself, there is a certain grotesque interest about! 
it. The picture of the Prince of Condé flying with his wife hither; 
and thither out of the reach of the King, the picture of all the 
solemnities and perplexities of diplomacy, above all of Spanish 
diplomacy, being stirred up about such a matter, is a spectacle 
which, if not exactly attractive, at least arrests the attention. An 
the comedy has a tragic end. In the midst of all these disputings: 
and goings to and fro, Henry the Fourth is cut off by the knife of 
the assassin, and Henry of Condé is thereby allowed to return to, 
his country. 

The Deke of Aumale’s history ends for the present at this} 
point. We shall look forward with interest for what he may have 
to tell us of the prince who is emphatically known as “ the Great. 
Condé.” 


NIRGIS.* 
i or author of these two tales had lived in the capital of 
the Mogul, had measured the distances between a few old 
buildings, and had made sundry clippings from local newspapers ; 
he therefore wrote Nirgis, or Delhi and its Environs. He had paid 
a flying visit to the Happy Valley, and confided his observations 
to the much-enduring Letts; he therefore wrote Bismillah, or 
Happy Days in Cashmere. If his lite career is not nipped in 
the bud, and his destiny takes him to Calcutta, we shall in due 
season be presented with Ram Ram, or Evenings at Budge Budge. 
The peculiar process of manufacture will best be exhibited in a 
brief outline of the first of the stories. It commences, of course, 
with the inevitable two horsemen whom the late Mr. James, 
when obliged to give them up on his being — Consul at 
Venice, abandoned as a common property to all future generations 
of novel-writers. They are riding in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 


* Nirgis : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. And Bismillah; or, Hi Days 
in Cashizere. By Haiiz Allard, London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 1869. 
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tusks ” now makes its oo most opportunely, and the first 
chapter begins by informing us that, if 


old terms, I suppose—Rs. 5 
my bullocks ” ; but her daug 
without contracting its taint, “like finely polished marble which 
sparkles bright from year to year.” 

We have now arrived at Chapter III., and this Oriental 
Formosa is hurrying along in her bullock carriage, the brougham 
of the East, to fulfil her engagement. Her driver calls out 
“ ¢Look!’ and it was time > tak, for two horses, well and fear- 
lessly ridden, came thundering over the low ground below—one 
a black horse, the other a bay; a huge boar was puffing along 
a little in advance.” The rider of the black horse, who turns out 
to be Captain L’Adone, of H.M.’s 6th Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards (Carabineers), gets a bad fall and is brought to his senses 
by ‘Nirgis, who jumps out of her rwth and pours some water 
over his face. “This at once recovered him, for Englishmen 
are accustomed to hard blows,” and knowing by the brass pot 
in her hand that he was indebted to Nirgis for this assistance, he 
immediately “took a gold chain from round his neck, and gave 
it to the singer, saying, ‘ Here is a small acknowledgment of your 
kindness.’” They separate on the spot, but the efiect on the mind 
of each is indelible. The Captain becomes absent in his manner, 
and nearly tumbles into a dry well, and on being rallied by his 
friend answers enigmatically, “ Perhaps it is less foolish to cast a 

assing thought on an Indian girl than to trust the faith of an 
Secretary”—a remark which from its pure spontaneity 
leaves no doubt on our mind that the author is the happy possessor 
of a grievance against Government. But the nautch-girl is even 
more deeply affected. She becomes “silent, melancholy, and out 
of spirits,” and is recommended by her medical man to try a 
“pilgrimage to the holy shrines in the vicinity of Imperial Delhi.” 
Here the medical man was evidently playing into our author's 
hands, for we do not see any other plan which would have enabled 
him to use up his little bundle of little facts. Nirgis suddenly 
becomes a female archeological investigator, and accumulates know- 
ledge like the girls in Mr. Robertson’s play of School. “ The circuit 
of the tower at its base is 300 feet”; “the far-famed iron pillar 
is 22,,6,, o[sic| in height”; “ Nizam-ooddeen—a saint of blessed 
memory, died in A.D. 1321—the tomb was erected in 1324; In- 
durpat, or old Delhi Fort, a.p. 676; Bholi Bhuttiari, a.p. 1354,” 
and so on for many pages! “ Nirgis was weary,” as well she might 
be. “ Half-satisfied, half-distressed, she laid down [sic]; and as 
sleep stole over the young pilgrim, she seemed again to wander 
amongst fields and tombs. She came to one different in shape 
from all she had seen; and an old man with a white flowing beard 

ronounced the name of its tenant—L’Adone” [of H.M.’s 6th 

ragoon Guards |. The next day this remarkable nautch-girl sets 
to work to “do” the Kootub, and as she tried to look up at the 
top of it “she was obliged to throw her head so far back 
that a little cap which she wore fell off.” She is then made to 
climb to the top, and is shown among other sights “ the garden of 
Sir T. Metcalfe, Bart.” She is also made to note that she had 
climbed up 378 steps, which made a total of 784 yards. Three 
more days of hard archeological labour are gone through, and, 
the author’s little budget being exhausted, “a royal horseman” 
rides up to the door of the Dewan Am and gives the order for 
Nirgis to appear at the Palace “in her professional capacity.” In 
the meantime the hard-eyed old mother has also taken to arche- 
ology, and after giving her daughter the measurements of some of 
the royal apartments, adds :— 

A Feringhee is said to have been the architect of the palace ; a man from 


Italy, as vou will see, my daughter, from a picture of Orpheus in the Dewan 
Am, of inlaid stones, 


We have then several more pages of similar important memoranda, 
all of which the nautch-girl jots down in her pocket-book, until 
at last we are told :— 


She little knew the use the information she was collecting about Delhi 
would be to the British Government ; that to her note-book the success of 
one of the most celebrated sieges in history would be mainly owed. 

Tn short, the mutiny broke out that very day. Captain L’Adone 
of the Carabineers, who had been only oiew months in India, and 
could not speak a word of the language, was at once placed at the 
head of the Intelligence Department of the English army; and 
Nirgis, the dancing-girl, who two days before had never seen the 
inside of the palace, becomes with equal rapidity the er 
genius in its councils, and turns King, Queen, Head Eunuch, 
Head Astrologer, and all the inmates of the Zenana, round her 
little finger. The author thus provides himself with an oppor- 
tunity of using up some tedious, uninteresting, old native news- 
letters which appear to be in his possession, and a few silly native 
riddles are also utilized in a chapter devoted to themselves. But 
we must hurry on. The versatile Nirgis, after performing marvels 
for the Christian cause, at last persuades the old King to let her 
carry a message to the English camp. She disguises herself as a 
boy, and, after hours of toil, makes Lor way to the tent of Captain 
L’Adone of the Carabineers :— 

But we are wandering, for Nirgis has fallen, and clasped L’Adone’s feet, 
An electric shock thrilled through and convulsed her fragile frame. How 
gently the breeze collects its force on a still Indian night ; how quietly it 
makes its advances; it calls us into confidence, and all at once the storm 


—_ the hurricane assails us, we wonder from whence. Thus it is with 
ove! 


Captain L’Adone then informs Nirgis that Lord Canning has 
directed that a handsome reward should be presented to her, but, 
greatly mortified, she informs him that “ this slave did not think 
of money.” He presses her to tell him what he can do for her, 
and, as a modest way of enlightening him, she “ took off a ring 
[it is not said whether from toe, nose, or finger], put it into 
the Captain’s hand, and holding out the mystic finger said 
Padre” :— 

In a moment the gay Captain knew that he was on the very verge of an 
engagement—the man who had resisted the fascinations of the London ball- 
room! But what could he do? The ring was in his hand, the finger of 
the girl was so conveniently situated as regards the ring, the girl's face was 
beaming bright, and so angelic! There was the quivering lip, the languid 
melting eye, the heaving bosom, the convulsed frame, which was giving 
way with excitement. The Captain pressed the ring, the finger of the singer 
touched it. Corporal Jones laughed! The girl started. “A message from 
the General, who expects your honour at once!” There was time for a 
kiss. The alarm sounded. Nirgis mounted her pony. . . . hat did 
the kiss mean? The singer often repeated as she rode along, “ What do the 
English mean by a kiss ” ? 


Previously to this, however, the Carabineer had had the pre- 
sence of mind to say to the young lady, “Nirgis, could you 
measure the height of the city walls for me, and let me know how 
wide and deep the ditch is on the left of the Cashmeer gate as you 
enter?” This she promises to do, and loses no time in setting 
about it. She was “soon peeping over the wall of the parapet 
upon the plain below, and having taken out a reel of cotton from 
her waistband, fastened a stone to the end of the thread, and was 
soon in possession of the height of the wall.” The author does not 
say how she intended to ascertain the breadth of the ditch, but 
doubtless she would have succeeded in this also had not “a rough 
hand grasped hers, whilst a by no means melodious voice said, ‘$0, 
little nightingale, I have caught you in the act!’” The intruder 
was Afzul Khan, that third horseman, he who had once engaged her 
services for rs. 5 and straw for the bullocks, and who now appears 
as a sort of rival of the fascinating Plunger. He succeeds in 
getting her lodged in prison, but as the English stormed the palace 
the next day she benefited by being in a Save of security and is 
speedily liberated, But, alas, L’Adone had fallen. In ignorance 
of this she makes her way to his tent, and, seeing him 
covered with a sheet, remarks, “ How quietly these Feringhis 
sleep!” Fortunately there was a hole in the sheet, and through it 
she saw the bridal ring on his finger. At this moment enters the 
first rider, he whose horse had the curious flanks, and who startled 
the second huntsman by asking him where we should all be this 
time next year. Instinctively he “ knows all,” and, taking the 
Carabineer’s ring, placed it on the singer's finger. “Nirgis said 
not a word, she shed not a tear; but the chill of autumn had 
withered her heart.” What the chill of autumn—of an Indian 
autumn especially—may be we cannot pretend to guess, but this 
is the state in which the author quits his heroine. 

We were just about to say that this was the most foolish, im- 
probable, pretentious, trumpery story it had ever been our lot to 
toil through, when it occurred to us that the second portion of the 
book might possibly be nearly as bad. We braced up our courage 
to read it, and have found it to be worse in every respect than its 
companion. It is more foolish, more improbable, more preten- 
tious, and more trumpery than the other. Dr. Johnson said o 
Pope the Pret that he “ polluted his Will with female resent- 
ment,” and there are many passages in Bismillah ; or, Happy Days 
in Cashmere, which, so far as such imbecility is capable of pollu- 
tion, can only be assigned to a similar origin. hen an author 
introduces many living persons, familiar to everybody, under 
their real names, and at the same time brings on the stage the 
holders, and the wives of holders, of actual contemporary offices 
under degrading fictitious names, he is as much responsible for 
what he says of the latter as for what he says of the for- 
mer. But we are always anxious to part with an author 
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on as good terms as may be, and having found, as a gene- 
ral rule, that even the most shallow and most ignorant has 
some points on which he can furnish information, we venture to 
ask the writer of Nirgis and Bismillah to introduce us to the 
« profound writings of Mr. H. Prinsep in the Asiatic Researches ” 
ken of at page 27; and to “the room at Lahore in which old 
Zamman Shah was almost starved to death by the cunning old 
Runjeet Singh, before he would part with the Koh-i-noor.” 


SEBASTIAN CABOT,* 


HE Librarian of the City of Bristol has set himself with loyal 
1 and praiseworthy industry to make clear the early history, 
to popularize the exploits, and to vindicate fully the fair fame 
of Slostion Cabot. Much obscurity has been suffered to linger 
about the birth, the early years, and even the crowning achieve- 
ments of that great seaman and discoverer, and it is gratifying to 
find that anything can be done by the light of recent and 
authentic materials to clear up such doubtful or disputable points 
on a really trustworthy and historical basis. An ardent Bristolian, 
as well as an able and painstaking antiquary, Mr. Nicholls may 
be thought by some to have taken up the cause of his renowned 
fellow-citizen in the uncompromising spirit of the advocate rather 
than the judicial and unbiassed temper of the historical student. 
He is apt to catch at incidental scraps of allusion, or to strain the 
sustaining power of casual points of coincidence. Still it must be 
allowed that he has made out a strong and consistent case in 
behalf of his principal theory, and the authorities he has brought 
together form a basis for a more satisfactory biography of his hero 
than we have hitherto had within our reach. 

The birthplace of Sebastian Cabot has been a matter of uncalled- 
for dispute. Like Homer, the great navigator has been fought 
for by more than one place and nation. By foreigners generally, 
as by Purchas among ourselves, he has been set down as actu- 
ally born in Venice, as well as sprung from a Venetian stock. 
The date of his birth, on which in great measure rests the deter- 
mination of his original citizenship, has been equally disputed. 
Different writers vary between the dates 1474 and 1477. Mr. 
Nicholls adduces strong reasons for holding the former as nearer 
to the truth, while he inclines to a date as early as 1472. Stow, 
writing in 1605, makes him out “a Genous’ son, born in Bristol.” 
Hakluyt, professing to follow Stow’s authority, and in part 
copying his words, refers to the discovery made “in the thir- 
teenth year of King Henry VII. by means of John Cabot, a Vene- 
tin.” Yet, strange to say, he retains the original title of the 
passage, as “ A note of Sebastian Cabot’s first discovery of part of 
the Indies, taken out of the latter part of Fabyan’s Chronicle 
not hitherto printed, which is in the custody of Mr. John 
Stow, a diligent preserver of antiquities.” An unpublished 
treatise of Hakluyt’s, recently discovered, dated 1584, speaks 
likewise of “Sebastian Cabote, an Englishman born in Bris- 
towe.” The southern suburb of Bristol, Langmead and Loke- 
ings Croft, even now known as Cathay, running up under 
the very shadow of old St. Mary Redcliffe Church, would 
appear, as our author om to offer to the foreigner, compelled 
by local enactment to live and trade outside the city, the most 
convenient site. Here then probably John Cabot settled and 
traded, having for a short period William Canynge as a near 
neighbour on the other side of the church. We have next the 
ery testimony of Robert Eden in his “ Decades of the New 

orld,” speaking as one who knew the younger Cabot in- 
timately. “Sebastian Cabot told me that he was borne in 
Bristowe, and that at iiij yeare ould he was carried with his father 
to Venice, and so returned agayne into England with his father 
after certayne years, whereby he was thought to have been born 
in Venice.” With this important statement Mr. Nicholls com- 
bines an extract from Mr. Rawdon Brown’s Venetian Calendar. 
In the Archives of Venice, under date of August 11, 1472, is a 
—_—. conferring the title of citizenship on Aloise Fontano of 

rgame, and a supplementary memorandum to the purport that 
sixteen other privileges of later date had been conceded to various 
individuals, including one to John Cabot, thus :—“Simile privile- 
ium factum fuit Johanni Caboot sub duce supra dicto a.p. 1476.” 
nder date March 29, 1476, we get, on Mr. Brown’s authority, 
another extract to the effect “that a privilege of citizenship within 
and without be made for John Cabot as usual, for a residence of 
fifteen years—Ayes, 149; Noes, 0; Neutral, 0.” This proves the 
father to have been in Venice in 1476; and if it was of this visit 
that Sebastian spoke as made when he was four years old, we may 
consider his birth conclusively fixed in 1472. Mr. Nicholls, who 
has his reasons for throwing back the date as far as possible, starts 
the hypothesis that John arrived with his son at Venice, and sued 
out a patent in A.D. 1472, which was not completed until 14.76, when 
he was leaving. The two entries, he maintains, “may mean this ”— 
& supposition by no means so clear to ourselves. In this case 
Sebastian would be born as early as 1468. Considering that his 
friend Eden speaks in 1555 of “that worthy man, Sebastian 
Cabote, yet livynge,” albeit the precise yom of Cabot’s death is still 
unknown, we should hardly expect all remark omitted as to so 
extreme an old age as eighty-seven. We would, for our part, rest 
Satisfied with the presumption which assigns the great navigator's 
birth to the year 1472. The motive which inclines his present 
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biographer to a date earlier by four years is, of course, that of re- 
moving an objection hazarded by some to “ Sebastian’s extreme 
youth,” as throwing doubt upon his personal share in the enterprise 
for which his father obtained a royal patent March 5, 1495-6. Had 
he been born in 1477, he would scarcely have found mention by 
name, together with his younger brother Sanctus, at the age of 
seventeen, in Henry VII.’scharter. At twenty-three, after he had 
for years been by his father’s side in nautical adventure, the future 
seaman might well have been discoverable in the youth. Stow 
speaks of him as being yoy expert with knowledge of the 
circuit of the world, and the islands of the same, as by his charts 
and other reasonable demonstrations he showed to the King.” 
Before the expedition of 1496, then, Sebastian had achieved a 
reputation, and many circumstances favour the view put forth 
by Mr. Nicholls, that in that very expedition it was not John 
Cabot himself who sailed in command, but his son and part ner 
under the King’s patent. The father was now an old man. 
The unpublished work of Hakluyt referred to above expressly 
claims the discoveries of that voyage for Sebastian, as do er 
all the earliest English writers on the subject, as Stow, Willes, 
Eden, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Anyhow, it seems certain that 
neither Lewis nor Sanctus sailed in the Matthew. We fail to see, 
however, how Mr. Nicholls can here claim the concurrence of Sanuto 
the Venetian, who in his “ Diaries,” written from London August 
23, 1497, expressly speaks of “ Zuan Cabot” as the Great Admiral 
and the discoverer of the “ territory of the Great Cham,” to whom 
reat honour is paid, and to whom the King had given money, who 
is “now at Bristol with his three sons.” In this circumstantial 
statement our author can but suspect “some incorrectness.” In the 
case of the second patent of February 3, 1498, first brought to 
light and published by Mr. Biddle, made out as it is in the name 
of “‘ John Kabotto,” there can be no doubt that the father, even if 
yet alive at the date of the sailing of the ships, did not himself 
sail therein. This document, it is true, speaks of the “londe and 
isles of late founde by the said John.” Other evidences divide 
the credit equally between father and son. Among these is the 
map cut by Clement Adams for Purchas, taken, most likely, from 
Sebastian’s own charts described by Sir H. Gilbert (a.p. 1576) as 
et to be seen in the “‘ Queen’s Majesty’s Privy Gallery, Whitehall.” 
n a State paper about 1660 he is referred to as a Knight—“ Sir 
Sebastian Eabot, in the year 1497 employed by Henry VIL.” &c. 
In the same Royal Gallery once hung, we are told, the characteristic 
icture attributed to Holbein, and engraved on the frontispiece to 
Mr. Nicholls’s work, which we learn is now in America. This 
ortrait was painted at a time when Sebastian was Worshipful 
overnor of the Merchant Adventurers’ eer | of Bristol. It 
is the same, we presume, as that of which the fortunes are 
minutely traced in a note to Mr. Biddle’s work, the Holbein bein, 
then in the collection of the late Mr. C. J. Harford, of Bristo 
It speaks for itself as “ Effigies Seb. Caboti Angli, filii Johan. 
Caboti Veneti, militis aurati, primi inventoris terre nove sub 
Henrico VII. Angliz Rege.” Though somewhat ambiguous in its 
wording, this inscription can hardly be taken otherwise than as 
ascribing the glory of discovery to the subject of the picture, 
Sebastian himself. 

But if the discovery be, after all, jointly that of father and son, to 
what date are we to refer it? This has always been the most per- 
plexing part of the whole inquiry. The name of “St. John’s ” fixes 
satisfactorily enough the exact point in the year. Almost universal 
consent has pointed to the year 1497, that of the first voyage 
under the royal patent. Cabot’s own story, given by Ramusio's 
informant, points to the same day. Yet the Cabots were, we have 
seen, back in London, and settled in public renown, by August 10 
of that same year. Are we to suppose it possible, then, for them to. 
have sailed from the point of discovery, as Sebastian reports, asfar as 
“ 56° under the pole,” to have then run back to Florida, survey- 
ing the coast the whole way, and to have effected the voyage home, 
all between June 24 and August 10? To clear up this and other 
anomalies the idea has been started by Harris and Pinkerton, and 
upheld with much force by Sir John Barrow, though scouted by 
Biddle, that the Cabots had from their own private resources 
made an earlier voyage in 1494, in which they first sighted land 
on the 24th of June, and, returning hastily, by their representations. 
induc@l the King to grant them his patent. This surmise has 
now been placed beyond reasonable doubt by the discovery, since 
Biddle wrote, of the original map of Sebastian Cabot in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale, Paris. An engraving of this map is given 
by Mr. Nicholls, who has made it the pivot of his argument. Can 
this be the chart which Ortelius says he had before him when he 
drew up his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, or the same with that 
which Wiles, in Hakluyt, says the Earl of Bedford had at 
Cheynies? Herein it is most minutely laid down that the land 
called “Prima vista” (the northern part of Cape Breton) was 
first discovered by John Cabot and his son Sebastian in 1494, 
“die vero 24 Junii, hora 5 sub diluculo.” Hence the island 
was named St. John’s, Sebastian himself, adds a footnote—which 
is repeated, we are told, both in Latin and Spanish—“ made this 
figure extended in plane in the year 1544.” The same date 
Kochhof, as quoted “ Mr. Nicholls, mentions having seen on a 
map of Cabot’s at Oxford. Had the existence of this map been 
known to Mr. Biddle, that painstaking writer would we doubt 
not have modified, if not wholly reversed, the strong opinion he has. 
expressed upon Sir John Barrow’s argument for a voyage in 1494. 
The reports of three voyages have, in fact, been muddled up into one, 
not in the popular tradition alone, but even it may be in the recol- 
lection of Sebastian himself forty years after the event. To have 
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set right this important point is the great merit of Mr. Nicholls’s 
little work. In the sequel of his monograph he has repeated in a 
pular and pleasing form what is generally known of the after 
ife of the great seaman. No one has yet found out the date or 
place of Sebastian’s death. Suffice it that he lives in story the 
author, as Campbell terms him, of our naval strength, the man 
who created our navy and made it a profession, who was the 
nursing father of our Drakes and Frobishers and Raleighs, who 
gave to Britain almost a new continent and to the world an 
exemplar of science and daring second, if indeed second, only to 
Columbus himself. There are those who still claim for the great 
continent of the West the name, not of America, but ‘“ Cabotia.” 
To have helped, though in a minor way, and in matters of date 
and detail, towards making clear the history and illustrating the 
services of one to whom the world owes so much, will be felt by 
the writer before us a sufficient recompense for the pains he has 
taken with what has been evidently a labour of love. 


THE “ BEGGYNHOF.” * 


— author of this little book begins by reporting a conversa- 
- tion, real or imaginary, @ propos of the great case of Starr 
». Saurin. The interlocutors are two Evangelical ladies and a 
Roman Catholic priest, and we cannot say that either party shows 
any great powers of argument. The ladies ask how it can be 
right that a young woman of eighteen or twenty should be per- 
mitted to bind herself by irrevocable vows to the seclusion of a 
convent. The priest, by way of a reductio ad absurdum, says that 
the same question has often occurred to him on seeing a young 
woman giving herself away at the altar to a man of whom 
she probably knows next to nothing. The ladies are perplexed 
by the supposed analogy; but, if they had taken the priest at 
his word, they might have brought him into an equal difficulty. 
Is it not, in truth, very hard that a young woman should bind 
herself irrevocably in the latter as in the former case? No 
one can deny that it is constantly the cause of great miseries 
in after life. The resulting evils are so great that divorce 
is considered in many countries to be a necessary remedy, and 
in those where it is forbidden, or put under severe restrictions, 
2% very common result is great unhappiness to all concerned. 
Of course we do not for a moment dispute that in spite of this 
there are excellent reasons for making divorce difficult or im- 
ossible; in the interests of the children and of the purity of 
amily life it is essential that marriages should not be too easily 
dissolved; but then neither of those reasons is applicable in 
the supposed parallel case. That in one most exceptional instance 
it should be lawful to make an irrevocable contract is in no sense 
an argument in favour of the same principle being applied in other 
cases. The presumption is obviously the other way; and the 
= might have found it difficult to discover a real resemblance 
etween perpetual vows of celibacy and the perpetual vows of 
marriage. 

Such indeed appears to be the opinion of the author of the 
book before us. He sees and laments the evils which occasion- 
ally result from the ordinary type of conventual life. Tle tells 
us of a melancholy case in which a young lady, who had be- 
come a Roman Catholic, left au affectionate father who had no 
other children, and thought she was doing a good action when 
breaking his heart by her desertion in obedience to an imaginary 
vocation. But then he holds that convent life, though it has 
many evils, is also capable of being reformed into something much 
better. He holds, in the concluding words of a quotation from 
Mr. Lecky, that it is deeply to be deplored that the reformers 
“should have levelled to the dust, instead of attempting to rege- 
nerate, the whole conventual system of Catholicism.” And in 
reference to some previous remarks from the same author he asks, 
“ Has not the writer of this passage described the Beggynhof with- 
out knowing it?” The substance of the book is an answer to this 
question as given by an account of the Beggynhof, which we may 
as well say at once is the Flemish for the more familiar term, 
Béguinage. These institutions, of which many travellers have 
caught a glimpse in old Belgian towns, are therefore held up as a 
kind of pattern of what a convent ought to be. Hitherto they 
have never spread beyond the country in which they were ffinded 
at some remote but uncertain epoch in the middle ages. Yet, if 
the author is to be believed, they manage to avoid with singular 
discretion all those evils which are characteristic of convent life, 
and to preserve the blessings of which Protestanism has deprived 
a large part of Europe. Everybody in Belgium has, we are told, 
the highest opinion of the Béguines; no rash reformer would 
ever think of laying hands upon them; and they afford a happy 
retreat for a large number of those single women whose em- 
ployment gives us so much trouble elsewhere. ‘The description 
given is rather too slight to enable us to form any decided 
opinion upon their precise value; yet, when we consider that the 
writer evidently sees everything from the most favourable point of 
view, we confess that it is rather difficult to share his enthusiasm 
to its full extent, and especially to discover the deep line of 
distinction which in his opinion separates the Béguinages from 
the more familiar forms of conventual life. The rule is less 
severe, but the spirit does not seem io be so materially different. 
A few of the particulars given will illustrate our meaning. 

The two largest béguinages at present existing are those in 
Ghent. Each of them forms a little village within the town, 
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as simple and inexpensive as it is easy toimagine. A candidate for 
admission is bound to have a property eee ge of 10/. a year, 
and we are told that they can easily live for this sum, though 
many choose to increase their means by performing various small 
duties in the town. Their chief claim to the gratitude of the 
external world depends upon their services as nurses, or sometimes 
as schoolmistresses ; and on great occasions, such as the battle of 
Waterloo or the cholera in 1832, their assistance has been ex- 
ceedingly valuable. In short, the béguinages offer quiet retreats 
for women of all classes who have nothing particular to do, and 
are willing to abandon the world without pledging themselves to 
a too rigorous mode of life, and to make themselves useful, if 
they have the inclination, in the various offices discharged else- 
where by Sisters of Mercy and the nuns of more rigid orders, 
That there is something attractive about the quiet and unobtrusive 
usefulness of such a life is undeniable, and it is easy to draw an 
idyllic picture of its charms which may perhaps not be in all 
respects a realistic portrait. ' 

It is indeed obviously not in accordance with the charitable 
goodwill of the author to insist upon any shades in the picture, 
Yet we feel from incidental remarks that a life of seclusion pro- 
duces certain results whose generic character may be easily rec 
nised, even though the walls of partition may not be so pea heer 
here as elsewhere. The old lady of whose wealth we have spoken 
is represented as a most amiable and attractive person. She gave 
away nearly all her income through the hands of priests; never 
stirred beyond the walls of her béguinage; scarcely knew the 
names of railways or steamships; and when she heard that 
Sebastopol was talren asked who had taken him, and what they 
would do with him? Up to a certain point we can admire 
this old lady. Very few people with a landed estate of some 
hundred thousand pounds would have the decision to settle down 
in a hermitage, and abandon the pomps and vanities of the 
world. But it must also be admitted that it would be a very 
comfortable life when once you had got into the way of it; and 
that shirking all your responsibilities, permitting other people 
to distribute your money, and leaving the world in general to take 
care of itself, is not a very noble or courageous proceeding. 
Neither is it praiseworthy that educated women should allow 
their mental faculties to sink into a kind of placid stagnation, and 
wash their hands of everything that goes on outside. For one 
thing, it is favourable to the growth of very childish super- 
stition, The author, for example, saw a figure of St. Anthony 
lying outside the window of a bégwie in time of snow. On 
inquiry, it appeared that the saint had not answered the 
good lady’s prayers for some time past, and she was trying 
to bring him back to a reasonable frame of mind by exposing 
him for a bit in the cold. This may be an exaggerated or a 
semi-humorous instance; but we see the same tendency in an 
account abridged from the life of one Teresa Verhaeghe, who 
appears to have been the greatest saint that the community has 
produced in modern time. The biography is in that unctuous 
style peculiar to religious tracts, and which somehow evokes all 
the scepticism within us. We are told howshe put immense faith 
in St. Anthony, on account of an incident in her childhood. She 
had lost a certain diamond ornament in crossing a stream. After 
praying to St. Anthony for nine days she west boek to look for it, 
and, after a long search, found it. She of course did not ask 
whether she could not have found it if she had returned to the 
stream nine days earlier, and ever afterwards she had the highest 
opinion of St. Anthony’s readiness to respond to her wishes. 
She was no doubt a very unselfish and exemplary person, but 
it grates a little upon English feelings when we read her 
remarks upon seeing a church empty when the Eucharist was 
exposed for adoration. “ Le bon Dieu,” she said, “remains there 
inviting the faithful to present themselves before him ; but, regard- 
less of the gracious permission, they leave him there alone!” Such 
superstitions have their poetical side, but we do not believe that 
any one can with impunity cherish a Divine ideal so material 
as that which is implied in these words. For it is plain enough 
that such language under such surroundings becomes something 
more than merely metaphorical. It is perfectly true, however, 
that great beauty of character is compatible with what to an 
educated mind appears to be an almost grovelling kind of super- 
stition. 

One more practical evil is occasionally illustrated in these 
descriptions. The natural tendency of an ascetic theory is to 
encourage the most pernicious variety of promiscuous charity. 
A saint of the type of Teresa Verhaeghe obviously thought that 
she was doing a meritorious action in throwing away as much 
money as possible with the least possible regard to consequences. 


* The * Beggynhof,” or the City of the Single. By the Author of “ Gheel, 
1869. 


or the City of the Simple.” London: Chapman & Hall. 


The doubts of political economists or other cold-blooded philan- 
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thropists would be rejected as sayouring of worldliness, or as more 
directly diabolical suggestions. And thus it is the natural conse- 
uence of benevolent foundations of this character that they create 
Senet as much misery as they cure, and try to remedy social 
evils by encouraging passive resignation rather than an active 
struggle with ignorance and wastefulness. 
This, however, would lead us into a wide discussion. It is 
enough to say that the béguinages apparently provide a quiet and 
eful harbour in which a good many women find a refuge 
i the cares of life, for whom no corresponding provision is 
made in our own country. It may be that some modification of 
the plan would answer with us; but when we are invited to 
admire it without — or hesitation, we must reply that 
it has yet to be shown that such a system can be carried out 
without producing the characteristic evils of the class to which 
it belongs ; that is, without encouraging a torpid and superstitious 
frame of mind, and being hostile to the more intelligent methods 
of dealing with misery and vice. 


SCOTLAND, SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC.* 

S Syery is a pleasant book enough, not attaining any high degree 
of literary merit, but written in a clear and liyely style, and 
containing a mass of curious information about the customs, sports, 
superstitions, and ecclesiastical regulations of Scotland. Like 
all compilations, it is perhaps a little wearisome to read straight 
through, nor will it bear comparison in point of originality and 
spirit with such a work as Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh ; 
but taken in bits, and considered as an omnium gatherum of 
var stories and historical gossip, it is very amusing. A writer on 
tland must always be under this disadvantage, that while 
the Waverley Novels have given everybody a superficial knowledge 
of Scottish history, few people care to understand it thoroughly ; 
in short, the subject is at once unknown and hacknied. In spite 
of this difficulty, Dr. Rogers has performed his task successfully, 
and the rough, quarrelsome, hard-drinking life of the North, with 
a thread of religion running through it all, is vividly set before us. 
People who like minute particulars as to how their ancestors 
dressed, what they had for dinner, and what wages “hey gave 
their servants, will find their curiosity fully satisfied in the present 
work. Here they may study the details of a fashionable dinner- 
y at the beginning of the last century, when good society was 
well content to dine at four o’clock, and to begin its meal with 
ag barley-broth. Modern elegancies were then hardly known. 

. Rogers might have quoted, though he does not, Chambers’s 
story of the beautiful Duchess of Queensberry, whose English 
manners were shocked at seeing her guests eat with their knives; 
how she used to scream and beg them not to cut their throats, and 
how she used to bring the unfortunates to shame by sending them 
asilver spoon or fork upon asalver. Drinking-glasses had only 
just become common. Armstrong of Sorbie, a Border laird 
of the last century, was wont to comment grimly on the in- 
creased luxury of table-furniture by saying that “the world 
was better when there were more bottles and fewer glasses.” 
Six or eight hours of steady after-dinner drinking was the rule of 
private houses, while revelry ran still higher in the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Clubs, and their provincial imitations. Dr. Rogers 
animadverts with justice on the discreditable license of such 
gatherings, but mars the effect of his censure by his grandilo- 
quent climax :—“ The levity of the club-house stalked abroad, and 
poisoned social manners.” This “ poisoning of manners” extended 
to the most solemn seasons; “ late-wakes” and funerals were made 
the excuse for boisterous merry-making :— 

Dying persons anticipated the gathering of their friends on these occa- 
sions with considerable satisfaction, and not unfrequently gave instructions 
that liberal festivities should be provided. Sir Alexander Ogilvy, Bart., of 
Forglen, a Judge of the Court of Session, died in March, 1727. Dr. Clark, 
his Lordship’s physician, in calling at his residence on the day of his decease, 
was admitted by his Lordship’s clerk. “How does my Lord do ?” inquired 
the physician. “I houp he’s weel,” replied the clerk, who conducted the 
|. apanang into a room, and showed him two dozen of wine upon the table. 

is Was sufficient intimation of his Lordship’s decease. Other visitors pre- 
sented themselves, and the clerk proceeded to relate full particulars of his 
Lordship’s last hours, as he hastily passed the bottle. The visitors rose to 
depart. “No, no, gentlemen,” said the clerk, interrupting their egress, “ it 
was the express will o’ the dead that I should fill ye a’ fou’, and I maun 
fulfil the will of the dead.” 

Another of Dr. Rogers’s stories is so good that we cannot resist 
quoting it :— 

Bargains and transactions of all sorts were commenced or ratified with 
libations of ale or whisky. “ Here’s to the gude cause,” said a Scottish 
soldier to his comrade, as he quaffed a gill of whisky immediately before a 
—_ “Oh, man, an’ drinkin’ wad do it!” heartily responded his asso- 


One passage we notice where the author has been somewhat too 
_ of the “ original materials ” of which he speaks in his pre- 
e. Discoursing upon the Scottish adventurers who flocked to 
England on the eccession of James I., he says in his grand way, 
“A couplet composed at their expense we have excavated from an 
oblivion in which perhaps some northern readers may conceive it 
might have been allowed to rest.” Then follows the doggerel 
Sarcasm, 
Bonny Scot, all witness can, 
England has made thee a gentleman. 


." Scotland, Social and Domestic. Memorials of Life and Manners in 
North Britain. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot. ; Historio- 
grapher to the Historical Society of Great Britain. London: Printed for 

Grampian Club, 1869. 


As it happens, the couplet so deprecatingly introduced can 
scarcely be said to be “ excavated from oblivion,” seeing that it is 
to be found, together with some other lines still more insulti 

in the Second Series of Tales of a Grandfather—a book whiek 
cannot, one would think, be completely forgotten. Northern 
readers must be sensitive indeed if they wince at the repetition— 
we beg pardon, the excavation—of lines already quoted by Sir 
Walter, a good Scotsman if ever there was one. ‘he sneers of 
English ballad-mongers are as nothing to the facts, recorded both 
by Scott and by our present author, of the bribery by which the 
““Squadrone Volante” was induced to support the treaty of Union. 
Lord Banff, with an utter lack of the spirit of the French noble 
who said that twenty thousand crowns was too little to go to hell 
for, changed his religion and sold his vote for eleven guineas—an 
example of the proverbial poverty, without the proverbial pride, 
of his country. 

Of course there is a chapter on Witchcraft, containing the 
usual horrid accounts of tortures; the usual stereotyped confes- 
sions of charms and spells, only interesting as illustrating the 
witch scenes in Macbeth, of tempest raising, of nocturnal orgies, 
where Satan sat at the head of the board, wearing boots split 
open at the toes to fit his cloven feet; and the usual con- 
clusion of fire and faggot. The Kirk, which did its best to. 
destroy pa peg harmless superstitions such as pilgrimages 
to holy wells and the extinguishing of fires on Midsummer 
Eve, encouraged the far darker and more debasing belief in witch- 
craft. It was unlawful to marry or bury on a Sunday, but highly 
laudable to burn a sorceress :—“ About the year 1650, the Kirk- 
session records of Glammis report that on a particular Sunday 
public ordinances were omitted, on account of the minister being 
absent at the execution of a witch.” Sunday was also the 


day on which the Church Courts met to inquire concerning 
evil reports, in which capacity they gave sufficient 
ground for the sarcasm of Sir Andrew Weldon :—“ Their Sabbath 


exercises are a preaching in the forenoon, and a persecuting in the 
afternoon.” “ New Presbyter was but Old Priest writ large” ; and 
excommunication was hurled by the Kirk against refractory mar- 
quises, earls, and men of high degree who still clung to —_ 
trie,” with a vigour which would have done no discredit to Rome: 
herself. Those who have read Bunyan’s Holy War will remem- 
ber how “ the great Lord Will-be-will,” convicted of harbouring 
Diablonians, is “ brought to do penance in the open place,” as a 
warning to the town of Mansoul. From the book before us we ma) 
get a good idea of the treatment to which the high-spirited an 
wayward hero of the allegory was subjected for his soul’s health ; 
an if this, or aught like it, was the “godly discipline” contem- 
plated by the framers of our Commination Service, we certainly 
are not inclined to join in the prayer for its restoration. Lord 
Will-be-will had many fellow-sufferers in real life who were 
forced to expiate their religious and political shortcomings by 
doing penance in sackcloth, or acknowledging their offences on 
their knees. This last humiliation was inflicted in 1647 by the 
Presbytery of Lesmahago on no less a man than the Duke of 
Hamilton. with the additional aggravation of a poe confession 
in his own my church. Our pity is particularly excited for the 
Romanist Lord Gray, who, having professed himself willing to 
receive instruction in the Protestant doctrine, somehow or other 
was never at leisure to see his religious teachers. The Synod of 
Fife at last brought him to the point in 1612 by deputing four of 
their number “ to wait on him at his residence every Tuesday 
and Wednesday, for three months without intermission,” the 
victim being bound over in the meanwhile nct to hear mass, and 
“ to behave himself dewtifullie in frequenting the kirk for heiring 
of the Word, and keep the tyme assigned to his lordship for 
conferens.” umanity shudders at the idea of a bi-weekly 
visitation of four ous Scotch Protestants. It is no marvel 
that under this peine forte et dure his lordship was soon reduced 
to submission. 

If lords and ladies were excommunicated, fined, and imprisoned, 
the commonalty did not fare much better. Merry making of every 
sort was frowned upon :—“ The vocations of ‘ minstrel’ and ‘ piper” 
were proscribed. 1569, ‘two poets’ were hanged.” e find 
some people getting into trouble with the Kirk-sessions for abstain- 
ing from work on Christmas Day; others are in as evil plight for 
watering kail or gathering nuts on the Sabbath. David Blyth, 

uilty of “shedding of blood ” (¢.e. going out shooting) “ on the 
bbath day,” is condemned by the Presbytery “ to stand at the 
kirke doore of Ebdie, Sonday next, barefooted and rg 
with the gun in his hand wherewith the blood was shedde, unti 
the last bell, and thairafter to sitt before the pulpitt the tyme of 
sermon, and after sermon to acknowledge and confesse upon his 
knees his sin, and then be received.” John Smart, flesher, is 
fined eight marks for having “ pott on a rost at his fire id last 
fasting day.” More serious offenders were “jagged”; that is, 
clad in sackcloth, they were made to stand during the hour 
before morning service with their necks enclosed in a strong iron 
collar fastened to the church wall. Undoubtedly the spectacle of 
a neighbour doing public penance on the repentance-stool would 
pws ms greatly towards relieving the tedium of a four hours’ 
service, during which snuff and sleep were alike prohibited. The 
marvel to a modern reader is that any fp should have been 
found to endure such petty despotism. e question whether the 
most ardent of Ritualist young tlemen that ever donned a 
surplice and sang in a choir, or the most obedient of Ritualist 
young ladies that ever sat up till midnight making Easter decora- 
tions, and rose in time for seven o'clock matins, could be induced 
to array themselves in sackcloth and stand barefoot upon a stool in 
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sight of the whole congregation ; and what is more, we further | romance or chivalry in setting-up drill or extension motions, stil] 


question whether any curate, however lofty in his ideas of priestly 
authority, would dream of imposing such a penance. Only the 
other day the newspaper-reading public stood aghast because, in 
the seclusion of a convent, women were found to kiss the floor and 
wear dusters on their heads; yet Scotland, in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century, contemplated with equal indifference a 
duke on his knees before a presbytery, and a village wife pilloried 
at the kirk-door. 

Before we take our leave of Dr. Rogers, we must note a pleas- 
ing bit of law :— 

Towards the close of the last century, Mr. Alexander Brodie, minister of 
Dunino, Fifeshire, was presented by the Earl of Kellie to the neighbouring 
parish and better living of Carnbee, on the condition, stipulated in writing, 
that he would not trouble his patron for repairs on the church property, or 
for an augmentation of stipend. Mr. Brodie, having entered on his new 
living, proceeded to claim the full rights of the cure. In defence, Lord 
Kellie produced the minister’s letter, and the subject was discussed in the 
Court of Session. The Court ruled that the compact was illegal, and cave 
a decree in favour of the incumbent. “A minister is not obliged to keep 
his word,” indicates the case in the margin of the Court Records. 


HACKLANDER’S MILITARY LIFE IN PRUSSIA.* 


Mh igeme writings of the German Hackliinder have a considerable 
resemblance of style to those of the English Sterne, but the 
similarity arises from no plagiarism of his predecessor, on the 
part of Hacklinder, but more probably from the similarity of 
impressions made in the early life of both. Sterne was born in a 
barrack, Hacklinder was early pressed into the Prussian army ; 
both delight in cynical portraits of military life, both humorously 
deal with the incidents of a garrison existence: but while the 
German never indulges in the coarseness which disfigures the 
Englishman’s writings, he never equals the pathos which Sterne 
introduces into his works. In most of Hackliinder’s productions 
we find characters which immediately recall to the reader Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim, but they are neither so artistically de- 
veloped nor so generally a as are their parallels in 
the pages of Tristram Shandy. So few Englishmen read German 
fluently, while fewer still appreciate the innermost German life, 
that Hacklinder’s works little read in this country; but 
a translation of his most famous book has now appeared in French, 
which may possibly direct popular attention to its German original. 

Hackliinder was born at Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1816. He served for two years in the Prussian army, and had 
attained the rank of non-commissioned officer, when he met with 
a serious accident to his right hand at a review, and was com- 
pelled to return to civil life. He took up his residence at 
Stuttgard, where he commenced literary labours; he there pub- 
lished his first work, “The Soldier in Time of Peace,” which 
attracted much attention in Germany, and obtained for him 
a Meceenas in the shape of the Master of the Horse to 
the King of Wurtemberg, Baron Traubenheim, who tvok him 
with him as his secretary during some travels in the East. 
On his return the King gave him employment at Court, 
and oe him secretary to the heir presumptive, with 
whom he travelled through Sicily, Italy, Belgium, Northern Ger- 
many, and Russia. In 1849 Hackliinder served on the staff of 
Radetsky in the Italian campaign; and, returning to Germany, 
‘was present at the occupation of Baden, and took part in the 
capture of Rastadt by the Prince of Prussia. In 1859 he was 
summoned to Vienna by the Emperor of Austria, and remained at 
the Imperial headquarters until after the battle of Solferino. He 
thus acquired considerable military experience, of which he has 
largely availed himself in his writings. The translation which 
forms the subject of the present notice naturally lacks some of the 
vigour of the original, and in some places—such as where German 
military technical phrases have had to be translated into French— 
uotwithstanding explanatory foot notes, some amount of humour 
has been lost. Nevertheless, those who do not read German 
with ease will find it a book well worth perusal, if only to 
show them that the German mind is not, as is popularly sup- 
pésed in England, as utterly phlegmatic and incapable of wit as 
more than one high authority has pronounced the Scotch to be. 
It is to be regretted, by the way, that German authors and pub- 
lishers do not discard entirely from all publications, as they have 
already done from scientific works, the Gothic character, and adopt 
the Roman, for it is the terror inspired by the former, much more 
than the difficulty of the language, which deters foreign readers. 
Nothing would be lost in Germany by such a course, as every man 
with any pretence to education there—and of these the proportion 
to the population is larger than in England—can med from the 
Roman character as readily as from the Gothic. 

Captain Le Maitre’s translation includes four parts of Hack- 
liinder’s work. In the first part a young man full of chivalrous 
ideas, derived from reading romances, despires the prosaic life 
of a draper’s oe to which he has been consigned, 
and thirsts to follow the profession of arms. He pictures to 
himself how noble he would look on a proud war-horse, how 
fierce he would be in battle, and how mild and humane to cap- 
tive women. His desire to become a soldier—the only line 
of modern life in which he supposes chivalry to linger—is at 
length gratified; his relations allow him to enter the Prussian 
Artillery as a volunteer. He quickly discovers how far the reality 
of a soldier’s life is removed from his ideal. There is little 


* La Vie militaire en Prusse, Par F. W. Hacklinder, traduit par le 


| less in dreary guards or sentry duties. The uniform to which dis- 


tance lent such an enchantment is at first uncomfortable, after. 
wards commonplace, and a thorough distaste for military life jg 
engendered by an imprisonment in the garrison cells as the punish. 
ment for a boyish escapade. ‘The details of the picture are filled 
in with much humour. The non-commissioned instructor of 
drill, who, by some process of unconscious cerebration, per. 
ceives the presence of an officer behind him, and immediately 
assumes a position of rigid equilibrium; the energetic and in. 
defatigable sergeant-major, whose whole world is bounded by the 
walls of the barrack square; the officer who cringes servile} 

before his superiors, and domineers tyrannically over those whom 
military discipline subjects to his unquestioned rule, as well as the 
other class of officer who supports the rights of his inferiors even 
at his own cost, are all admirably drawn by a skilful pen which 
never seeks to gain effect by exaggeration. Equally well drawn, 
too, is the middle-class society of a German garrison town, where 
etiquette and pomposity reign supreme, and here and there well- 
delivered sallies are made against the perpetual propensities of 
the German soldier for wine, tobacco, and food. The disappoint- 
ment of the romantic recruit, who had imagined that in the 
barrack-room he would find men animated with the same quixotic 
views as himself, is deep when he discovers that those whom 
he imagined to be heroes of chivalry have no‘ higher idea 
than Westphalian hams and sausages. It is also a very dif- 
ferent thing to ride a proud war-horse in imagination and 
to perform the equestrian feats required in a military riding- 
school. No heroes of romance that either Hackliinder's recruit 
or we ourselves have read of suffered under the agony of the 
backboard, or experienced the not always painless inconvenience 
of riding a rough horse without stirrups; nor did they have to 
tear layers of mud off the sides of a shaggy trooper with a curry- 
comb, and to be deprived of their dinner until their task was 
completed to the entire satisfaction of a lynx-eyed sergeant. In 
more countries than Prussia recruits must have often found their 
Utopian visions sadly disappointed by the reality, and bave rued 
the day when they listened to the voice of the charmer in the 
shape of the recruiting-sergeant, and accepted the bounty. 

n the second part of the work, the young recruit of the first 
part has to a certain degree become habituated to military life, 
and has been elevated to the responsible post of a non-commis- 
sioned officer. In this capacity he is entrusted with the care of 
a guard, from which he absents himself to pay a visit to his lady- 
love; instead of being discovered and severely punished as he 
is returning, he has the good fortune to capture an escaped 
criminal, who had been condemned for murder. This seizure 
gains for him much praise, and causes his absence from his post 
to pass unnoticed. As a non-commissioned officer he gains a con- 
siderable insight into the working of the military system, and 
appreciates the chain of responsibility which connects the highest 
ranks of the service with the lowest. On one occasion, the 
Inspector-General came to review the troops of the garrison in 
which he was stationed. All was most excellent, and one 
manceuvre alone remained to be executed. This was the ad- 
vance of deployed battalions. The lines moved with unwavering 
rigidity until, when one battalion was within a few paces of 
the Inspecting General, some man in the centre put his foot in 
a hole, stumbled, and nearly fell. The equilibrium of the whole 
line was rudely shaken—a hole in the ground had deranged this 
important evolution of war in an unprecedented and unforeseen 
manner; for, of course, in battle-fields there are no holes. The 
Inspecting General, at the end of the review, called the generals 
of divisions and brigades around him, and complimented them 
generally, but, turning towards the Colonel of the 16th Regiment, 
said, “‘ Your battalion of Fusileers alone lost their alignment, a 
little towards the end of a long march in line, but everybody 
has shown much attention, and the fault lay with the ground 
alone. I hope that you will allow the troops some days of 
repose from drill, as a reward for their exertions.” The General 
of division to which the 16th Regiment belonged repeated — 
the compliments of the Inspecting General, adding, “ I am grieved, 
Colonel, that the 16th Regiment made a slight fault, but the 
ground was very unfavourable.” The Brigadier of the brigade to 
which the 16th belonged, addressing the Colonel of the unfortunate 
regiment, said, “ I am very much grieved that this fault has been 
committed in my brigade; without wishing to reproach any one, I 
must recommend you to exercise your battalions more frequently 
in marching in line.” The Colonel of the 16th returns to his 
barracks, where he calls together the three officers commanding 
battalions, and says, in an irritable tone, “Gentlemen, you cannut 
expect that the Inspector-General could have failed to remark our 
faults and our grievous errors. I am deeply hurt that one of my 
battalions has been particularly commented upon forits bad uniform 
and its still worse marching in line Yes, sir” (turning to the 
commanding officer of the Fusiliers), “I must tell you, with real 
vexation, that your battalion has spoilt the review of the whole 
corps; why the devil did you not notice the signs which I was 
continually making to you? I saw perfectly that your battalion 
lost step from the very first, and that its line was completely 
broken. To-morrow morning, at eight o’clock, the battalion of 
Fusiliers will parade under arms to march in line.” The com- 
mander of the Fusiliers calls his captains aside; he is visibly 
troubled with wrath and excitement. ‘You will grant me, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, beating the ground in rage with his left heel, 
“that [have constantly ) Fans at the greatest trouble to maintain the 
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battalion in the best order possible. But what can a commanding 
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officer do alone if he is not supported by his officers? I repeat 
now, gentlemen, what I have told you so often. You are too 
negligent, gentlemen, and too inattentive when the regiment is 
marching. What remarks do you think has the Inspector-General 
made? By your fault he has been disgusted with the whole 
review, and is doubtful whether he should not report the miser- 
able state of the 16th Regiment to the King. To-morrow even- 
ing, at six o’clock, the battalion will parade under arms to practice 
marching.” The captains go to their companies and call their 
subalterns to them; one of them says, “ Gentlemen, I have made 
it a rule not to find fault with you before your inferiors, but after 
what has oe I should not be wrong in reprimanding 
ou severely before the men. You neglect your duties. Do you 
ow the result of the review? Our company has been pointed 
out as spoiling the whole of the review; you can imagine the 
anger of the To-morrow morning, at four 
o'clock, the company will parade in full uniform under arms to 
ractice marching.” The subalterns assemble their sergeants. 
‘Your conduct is unbearable, you are unfit to superintend the 
corporals. The Inspector-General says that he never has seen a 
regiment so bad as ours, and our company is the worst in the regi- 
ment. This afternoon there must be a parade to practice march- 
ing.’ The sergeants disappear into the rooms of the soldiers, 
who, instead of being allowed the repose recommended by the 
neral, are immediately set to work to brush, clean, and prepare 
for the parade of the afternoon. 

It seems to be a failing in writers of military romances that 
they fire off all their jests in the early part of their stories 
and retain none for the concluding portions. To this Hack- 
lander is no exception. While the first portion of Miktary Life 
in Prussia teems with humour, the concluding part is but 
an ordinary love story; and in the same manner as in most 
ordinary love stories, the hero, who is but a private soldier, 
is raised by the most improbable coincidences, and in an im- 
possibly short time, to the rank of a commissioned officer, and 
made to marry an heiress of the usual colossal fortune. This is 
the great fault in the book; the beginning is excellent, but it 
gradually falls away towards the end. Towards the conclusion, 
a specimen of actual service, evidently drawn from the experi- 
ence of the revolutionary outbreak of 1849 in Baden, is intro- 
duced, but it is treated in the grandiose style, when a wide field 
might have been found in its incidents for humorous touches. 
We must not, however, forget to notice the description of the 
meeting of the republican conspirators, in which a Prussian 
non-commissioned officer of the most strictly Conservative type 
is inadvertently involved and almost arrested as an accessory. 
Hacklinder, being a courtier and a Conservative, has thrown the 
whole power of his irony into his description of these republicans, 
and, although his picture is overdrawn, yet he hits them hard, and 
with justice, for the revolutionary party in Baden in 1849 con- 
sisted almost entirely of theoretical professors and hot-brained 
students. Their actions proved their ignorance and want of 
common sense, for no practical men would have resorted to such 
means as these intemperate demagogues did in order to obtain 
their end. 

Captain Le Maitre has performed his share of the translation 
carefully and well. He has dealt with the greatest difficulty, the 
technical expressions, as satisfactorily as any translator possibly 
could have done, and we have no hesitation in recommending 
those who cannot read Hackliinder in the original, and yet would 
wish to see a humorous and lively description of middle-class 
German life and of the interior economy of the Prussian military 
system, to cast a glance over La Vie militaire en Prusse. 


OLDBURY.* 


M's KEARY has done well to give her book a local title, 
i for it serves to emphasize its principal charm, which lies, 
we think, rather in the surroundings of her story than in its main 
thread. Her delineation of the society in a small country-town, 
and of some of its typical characters, is marked by the quiet 
humour and delicacy of touch which distinguished Cranford, in 
which a similar subject was treated by the late Mrs. Gaskell; 
while there is even more finish and vigour in the portraiture in 
these volumes. Finish bestowed on subordinate characters is 
eg welcome at a time like the present, when so much 
iterary makeshift passes current for solid work. Too man 
novels remind one of the famous suggestion made by Catalani’s 
husband for an operatic speculation. The hero, or heroine, 
is everything; the other characters are mere puppets. Given 
one striking situation, or a single commanding figure, and it 
matters not how the rest of the canvas is filled in. A mm 
eng is held to redeem any amount of surrounding slovenliness. 
his is not the spirit in which the great masters of fiction have 
worked ; and it is no slight merit in Oldbury that every part of 
it, howeyer subordinate and accessory, shows signs of thoughtful 
conception and careful workmanship. On the other hand, Miss 
Keary avoids the fault which lies at the opposite extreme to 
that to which we haye just referred. She understands how 
to finish highly, without exaggerating the proportions of 
her minor characters. They never overstep the limits as- 
signed to them, or become obtrusive and distract the reader's 
attention from the centre of interest. They are subsidiary to 
the story; they contribute to its development; each has some- 
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thing to do in it which would be much less characteristic if it 
were done by any one else, which we take to be a sound test 
whether a minor character is properly introduced or not. To ela- 
borate the background without any sacrifice of perspective, to give 
subordinate characters a raison d'étre, and at the same time to 
keep them within proper bounds, is a proof of artistic feeling and 
— management; and in this Miss Keary is thoroughly suc- 
cesstul, 
The Rector of Oldbury is one of the best-drawn of the supple- 
mentary characters. A See of the Evangelical school, Mr. 
Pierrepoint, had come into the midst of a very stagnant spiritual 
and intellectual life with the shibboleths of his party on his lips, 
but no very deep religious experiences of his own. The phrases 
he used, and the doctrines which he specially insisted upon, did 
not mean as much to him as they had done to the teachers who 
had first given them prominence, but he was sincere in his 
advocacy as far as it went. His hearers had more spiritual con- 
ceptions of duty and higher aims of life presented to them than 
they had ever known before; and if his scruples about matters 
of dress and social amusement were elevated into badges of 
party feeling, it was through the enthusiasm of his female ad- 
mirers. A kindly, zealous, and conscientious man, he was far too 
dependent on the sympathy of his intellectual inferiors, far too 
studious of their good opinion, and far too timid to shake off the 
influence of his early prejudices. Such a man was just the person 
to yield to the ascendency of Mrs. Lutridge, the leading lady 
of the “ serious party” in Oldbury, who shortly after his arrival 
had resolved to give no more card-parties, and had actually 
taken the ostrich feather out of her winter bonnet. But in spite 
of such pleasing tributes to his eloquence, his lack of moral. 
fibre is painfully apparent. It had cost him so much to 
arrive at some of his conclusions that he was proportionately 
angry if they were assailed. He is spetuaily finding out. 
the discomfort of living with a false ie to his religious 
convictions. A crushing sorrow falls on him in the death 
of his young wife; and the “ heavenly lights which he had 
press A supposed to be there beyond the flood of earthly 
sunshine in which he was walking, refused to show them- 
selves distinctly,” and it became a torture to preach of comfort. 
and assured hopes which he could not feel. Then his son 
goes to college, and imbibes views which do not suit his own 
narrow theological groove, and he is left clucking uneasily like a 
hen whose adopted duckling has taken to the water. Now and 
then glimpses of a higher level of spiritual life and endeavour 
awaken in him a sense of dissatisfaction with himself. In Mar- 
garet Blake he meets with a lofty nature, capable of heroic self- 
sacrifice ; and when she refuses his love, a bitter sense of having 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting arises in his. 
mind. Afterwards, when he has come to know her better, and to 
judge of her motive more justly, a deeper feeling is aroused. He 
seemed to perceive that a higher than he had had the 
worthiness to seize had come near him, and that he had placed 
himself definitely on a Jower level of endeavour by having turned 
away from it. The revelation of his true self which came to him 
through a perception of Margaret’s nobleness brought a deeper 
humiliation and more wholesome sorrow than any he had hitherto 
experienced. This picture of an amiable impulsive man, the 
victim of his own mental cobwebs, shows a really subtle power 
of analysis; and it is all the more effective and lifelike because 

If Mr. Pierrepoint is its fainéant king, Oldbury has a ve 
energetic mayor of the palace in Mrs. Tatlden. As the head 
of the serious party, she is always delivering her testimony, 
“dealing faithfully ” with a exhorting, reproving, rebuking, 
and generally acting as a wet blanket on all forms of innocent plea- 
sure. As lady paramount of Oldbury, she had come to consider her- 
self as in some sort the associate of Providence, and accessory after 
the fact to the Divine dispensations. Thus, in the midst of her 
regrets for the Rector’s gay young wife, she is consoled by the 
thought that it might ultimately prove a great blessing to 
the motherless child to be placed under her own supervision. 
Even in her most questionable actions she has a comfortable as-- 
surance of “guidance.” When she drops Steenie Pierrepoint’s 
letter to Elsie Blake into the river, she is convinced that “ she is. 
acting for the best,” and regards the whiff of air that carries it out 
of her reach as a sort of providential justification. A long course 
of ‘acting for the best” in other people’s concerns had brought 
her conscience into a very quiescent state. Yet even Mrs. Lutridge 
is not altogether outside the pale of the reader's sympathy. One 
is inclined to pity her when her son makes a low marriage, and her 
daughter resolves to join the Church of Rome, and her supremacy 
is shattered by illness and misfortune. Our authoress has con- 
trived a charming set-off to Mrs. Lutridge and her disagreeable 
ways. Miss Berry is delightful, and we can pay her no higher 
compliment than by saying that she is worthy of a place by the 
side of the immortal Miss Bates of Emma. The meek, tender- 
hearted old maid, with her peerless simplicity, her venera- 
tion for “ dear Mrs. Lutridge,” whose nature is the very opposite of 
her own, her quaintnesses, through which a vein of sterling good 
sense is ever gleaming, her scruples and twinges of self-reproach, her 
rambling talk, and her incoherent letters, is an admirable bit of 
character-painting. No wonder that every child in the neighbour- 
hood had stood upon a chair to twist round the t ostrich eg 
that hung in her window, or that every schoolboy had fayel 
with her mechanical toys, or that generations of Sunday-school 
children had feasted their eyes on her pictorial map of Scripture 
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history, in which it seemed to her “that she had pasted and 
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inted a great many crises ” i m her quiet ‘uneventfal life. There 
is a delightful scene in whol: she is surprised by Mrs. Lutridge 
in the act of treating her young favourites to preserved ginger, 
and is denounced for a carnal display of luxuries and dainties ; 
and another in which she encounters Elsie in the British Museum, 
where she does not feel at ease in retailing the Oldbury _Sossip 
under the eyes of so many Pharaohs and other Script 
characters. 

Passing from Miss Berry to Margaret Blake is like passing from 
sunshine into shadow. The character of Margaret can hardly be 
understood without a brief sketch of the plot of the story. It turns 
on the suffering inflicted on an innocent family by the misconduct 
of one of its members. Herbert Lefevre had committed a crime 
for which he had been sentenced to a long period of penal 
servitude. Under the assumed name of Blake, his family had 
taken refuge in the obscurity of Oldbury. Here little Elsie, 
the child of the convict, is brought up in the strictest retire- 
ment, and, by her aunt’s ‘order, i in entire ignorance of her father’s 
existence, t is Margaret’s firm resolve to allow no one to 
involve himself in their disgrace. And more than this, the 
thought of the evil done by. her brother had aroused in her a 
burning desire to atone for it by acts of self-sacrifice. Her own 
lot she could calmly accept, but it was not so easy to cut off 
Elsie from all contact with the outer world. From a dreamy, 
imaginative child, she had grown up to girlhood without pene- 
trating the mystery of her birth and seclusion. Accident throws 
her into the society of Steenie Pierrepoint, and they fall in love. 
The mischief is done before Margaret is aware of it, and in her 
view there is but one way of repairing it. Steenie must know 
all, The interview in which the disclosure is made is described 
with great power and pathos. Elsie had crept into the room 
unperceived, and overhears the dreadful tale which her aunt 
has to tell :— 

The first sentences struck her to the heart like the repeated strokes of a 
knife; she had instinctively put up her hands to defend herself from them, 
and then her pulses seemed to stop beating. The succeeding words that fell 
from Margaret’s lips buzzed in her ears, darkened her eyes ‘like actual pal- 
pable things, but they conveyed no impression to her mind. Her eyes were 
fixed steadfastly on Steenie’s face, watching the changes there; only there 
she felt capable of reading her destiny, of understanding the meaning of 
what had come upon her. When he turned away from Margaret to “the 
window, and shaded his face, a new agony struck through her. She made a 
step forward into the room, which seemed to grow dark round her, and 
strained her eyes to see still, At last he moved his hand from his fore- 
head, and prepared to speak. It would be a sentence of life or death that 
came from his lips, Elsie felt. The first words, lowly spoken, failed to 
reach her ears; she was losing'the power of listening and looking ; the 
darkness came close to her; she threw out her arms to save herself with a 
ery of fear, and fell forward in a swoon on the floor. . . . A long time 
when a current of cold air brought a sense of revival, she opened 
her eyes wearily, and saw Margaret’s anxious face bending over her. She 
‘was lying on the floor by the study window, and a lamp on a table near cast 
a faint light over the room. She » Brown herself up into a half-sitting posi- 
tion, and looked around, 

« He has gone,” she said ; “ hehas left me; thereis no one here but you.” 

“Yes, we are alone tog her, dearest. Are you better?” Margaret 
answered soothingly ; but Elsie let herself slide down on to the floor again, 
and shut her eyes. 

“Elsie,” Margaret said bending over her, “I sent him away. He did not 
‘want to go, but I made him leave us when I saw you were coming to your- 
self. It was my duty. Dearest, we could not let him stay, you and I, and 
permit him to speak words and bind himself by promises, in the excitement 
= such an hour as this, which he might regret all his life after. We are 

unhappy, all of us, but you and I, dear, will never drag down any one 
be ove to share our pain. e can make that resolution at least, and there 
is peace and self-respect in it.” 
Margaret’s will prevails. The mystery of the Blakes oozes 
out in Oldbury, and they are forced to leave, while Steenie, 
still constant to his love, goes out to the East with a diplomatist 
uncle. But time is on the side of the lovers. Events are stronger 
than prejudice; and after a sufficient period of probation and mis- 
understanding, to which the foibles of Miss Berry and Mrs. 
Lutridge are ingeniously made to contribute, the barrier to their 
union is finally surmounted. 

There is a certain meer beauty in the character of Mar- 
garet, yet we cannot but think that there is also a dash of morbid 
and overwrought feeling in her stoicism. For instance, her 
tearing the pink roses out of Elsie’s new hat strikes us as 
rather childish. A person to whose mind one great absorbing 
sorrow was ever present would hardly be likely to care about 
such trifles. And she is rather too much enamoured of her bitter 
experiences, rather too loth to accept any alleviation of them, 
when eventually things take a happy turn. Perhaps it is hardly 
possible for a character in Margaret's position to leave an alto- 
gether pleasant impression. The sombreness of the story is re- 
flected on her. Vicarious punishment is a melancholy fact, full of 
pathos indeed, but not unmingled with a certain element of re- 
pulsiveness. Why the sins of the fathers should be visited on the 
children is an inscrutable mystery, which is best let alone. It does 
not lend itself very happily to fiction, and there is something rather 
fantastic in the notion of a sort of terrestrial purgatory, in which 
the good deeds of one person may be pleaded as a set-off to the bad 
deeds of another. Fanciful analogies and correspondences in the 
moral world, which our authoress seems to be fond of tracing, 
may give a work a factitions symmetry, but it is usually at the 
expense of that actuality and concreteness which the novelist 
should aim at attaining. At the same time, while we express the 
opinion that a more acceptable subject might have been selected, we 
do full justice to the thought which Miss Keary has bestowed on 
it, and to the skill with which it is worked out. But the charm of 
this book consists in the delicate and admirably varied delineation 


of female character. To say nothing of those already y noticed, 
Cecil Russell, the ideal of a high-souled, high-mettled English 
young lady, is a creation which would alone mark this work ag 
one of unusual promise, 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communt- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


The Director begs to announce that the TWELFTH SEASON of the mye age A Popular 
Concerts will commence on Monday Evening, r8.— Quarvet, in 
D major, No. 1, Op. 44, for Strings (Mendelssohn), Madame paw Mew Mar L. 
bay | Holmes, and Piatti ; Song, “ Busslied ” (Beethoven), Miss Blanche Cole ; ; Sonata, in 

. 22, for Pianoforte alone (Beethoven), Herr Pauer. Part IT. Sonata, in B flat, dedicated 
to ‘Mae lle. Strinasacchi, for Pianoforte (Mozart), Herr Paver and Madame Norman- Neruda ; 
Song, “ Zuleika” (Mendelssohn), Miss Blanche Cole ; Q in D minor, Op. 76, No. = for 
Strings (Haydn), Necdeaue Norman-Néruc iM. L. Ries, Henry Holmes, and Piatti, 
Mr. Benedict. To commence at Eight o ’clock precisely. Sofa Stalls. 3; Balcony, 

1s.—P: and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, 


USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI, ” “TITANIA,” “FRAN. 
CESCA DE TaMINT. ”’ &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery,from Ten till Dusk. —Admission, ls, 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The * WINTER 
TION of Fact in om and WATER COLOURS will Open on Monday, 
6d. each. Open from Nine till Seven. Lighted by 
Gas at Dusk. 
J. W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. 
WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 6. 
BRL AH WALTON’S DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS 


ALPINE and EASTERN, « on VIEW 3s the Pall Mall janie, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. 
THOMPSON'S), from Ten to ith 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL FOOT-BALL 


poss. ATCH with old Members will take place on All Saints’ Day, 1 November 1, 


()UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— Ww. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter ‘1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for Grant- 
ing Certificates of Knowledge. 
The HALF TERM for the College and School will begin on Monday, November 8. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., J Dean. _ 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
CLASSES under Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, Traventi, J. Benedict, 
Esq., C. Mangold, Esq., J. B. Chatterton, Es: adame Louise’ Michau, M. he. De, 
Heimann. Signor Volpi J. Radford iss Maria Harrison, Cave 
we, Esq., &c 
MICHAELMAS SENIOR TERM begins November 1, 1869 ; closes January 24, 1870, 
JUNIOR HALF-TERM begins November 1. 
_ Prospectuses, containing Terms, &ce., may be had on application to the LADY RESIDENT. 


KEIN GTON SCHOOL.—The HALF-TERM will commence 
at the School or by letter sddrewed to the 35 


IGHSTEAD, Tooguap. — For more than Fifteen Years 
PUPILS have Veen successful for the Publie Schools, Service, 


prepared 
and Universities.—Apply to Rev. G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. Trin. Coll 


PUCATION. — BRIGHTON.—WANTED, COMPANION 


PUPILS, for Three Girls, ages Eight, Twelve, and tana A in avery hae Home, 
ighest references 


nsington Square. 


with superior Tuition. Inclusive Terms, 76 and — wig a Year. The hi, 
given.— Address, N., Treacher’s Library, 1 North 8: 


JPOLEESTONE E.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Li I clin College, 
Prine ral of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare for the Ci 
other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


ours OF FRANCE.—A PRIVATE TUTOR (Second 

Class Classical Honours, Cambridge), intending to Reside at CANNES during the Winter, 

undertake of ONE or TWO PUPILS. Highest references.—Address, 
‘oste 


PREPARAT ION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 

WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
Nine years of age. oem with 17 Ae nage of Playground, one mile from Rugby. A List 
of Reterees—including the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, os Professor of Greek, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Head Master of ceded ; Rev. Dr. Benson, M ter of Wellington College, 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on , under twelve, 
£35; ov er | twelve, £100. —Overslade, near Rug! 


M R. HENRY CHENEVIX, M.A., of Worcester College, 

Oxford, Second-Class Classics, and late Assistant-Master at Bromsgrove, Grammar 
pepe ws PUPILS at his Rooms, 71 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W.—Terms, &c., 
on application 


ClviIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. _LUPTON 
(Author of “ English and i ") h 
for departments of both 15 Beaufort 


[D1 DIAN TELEGRAPH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES. 
DATES are specially prepared for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 

INSTITU! TION, Southampton.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 
in the 


KN GINEERING. — STUDENTS are _ prepared 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Eng 
neering, and for the Indian Public Works Department, by a complete course of Instruction, with 
or without Articles of Apprenticeship. —Address, ‘The Principan. 


MATHEMATICS. .—A HIGH WRANGLER, Fellow of his 
College, who has had some Experience in Tuition, wishes to weet w with a few PUPILS. 
Address, B. A., Ferriman’s Library. 98 Albany Street, Regent's Park, 


(THE PUBLIC ORATORSHIP, Cambridge University.— 

MEMBERS of the SENATE who intend to to Support the Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES, 
are requested to COMMUNICATE at once either with ntral Committee, Clare College, 
Cambridge, or with T. F. Kinpy, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity (who has undertaken to act 
as Honorary Secretary i in London), at 7 New Square, | Lin ncoln’ sInn, W.C. 


LITERA ARY INVESTMENT.—_TWO MONTHLY PUB- 


OS. £3,000.—Address. B., 


and entailing but little risk or trouble, to be 
8 Princes Square, Bayswater. 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A very favourable 


opportunity now offers for PLACING a well-educated YOUTH in the Offices of a London 
Architect in good Practice. Premium rate. after the first Eighteen Months. 
a v4, —Address, VERITAS, care of R. Hunter, Esq., 8 Gracechurch Street, 


Vi po 1 INVALIDS.—A MEDICAL GENTLEMAN is desirous 

rapany, and to take charge e or VALIDS going to the South of 
or te the of Madeira ort the Winter The most satisfactory References 
will be afforded. — may be to C. P., care of Messrs. Corbyn & Co., 
86 New Bond Street, Ww. 


STAMMERING. —Rev. E. DANZIGER, 17 Old Cavendish’ 
reet, London, and North Fielt® Villa, Leeds, effi and p tly CURES all. 
IMPEDIM ENT of SPEECU, whether due to Nervousness or other Causes irrespective of 
or Sex., No mec ical application vsed.—The highest References and Testimonials can 
on app 
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October 30, 1869.] 


‘The Saturday ‘Review. 


AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1883. HAND-IN -HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. SOCIETY, 
Heap Orrict_NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. g The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
as 5 per ont. per ann., to 4 weer Notice of 
it 
At3 ditto ditte 3 ditto 
ional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, oe of which may be 
ined on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Aupeores Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Fore reign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loaus, and the safe ony of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 


_-Bxtension to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 8t. fait, Westminster, and other 
Foundation Schools. 
(Established 1825.) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Amount a originally subscribed £600 000, on which has 


Deen paid UP 
Amount ace ulated from Premi 
Annual Ineome 
Amount of Policies in existence .. 


$3,000 
++ 1,700,000 
354,000 


Amount of outstanding Additions .. eee 
which it is seen that this Society ample means i portion to its Liabilities.’ 
Rhe Ninth Quinqueunial Division oF Profits will be declared iin Fone, 1870. 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


Taw LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding ae, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof he a ated to the persons 
assured on the participating seale of Premium. meen 

At the Six Divi f Profits which h been made, Bonuses amoun’ aggregate 
to “A, have 4 added to the soveral Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1868, amounted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6,112,934, and £1,801,385 i in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &e., may be obtained, and —- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary at the Office in London. 

GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W 
INSTITUTED 1863. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000.. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Tasurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


moderate. rates of premium. 
The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induee Policy-holders and all 


intending Insurers ts protect themselves fully trom loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 

annual cost of trom Is. 6d. per eent. upwards. 
Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
The usual Commission al!owed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cuier OrFice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 

Braycu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Instituted 1820. 

pmeouitanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses EO thereon, amount 

about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of I 

oe to upwards of £950,900. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Suounrey is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 


invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all ki of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
m. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
"LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


R 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. zg: Bidder, Esq. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. K.C.8.1., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, 4 C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
G. E J.D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, w Rivaz, Esq. 
R. Hudson. F.R.S. . B. Towse, Esq. 
8. Laurence, Esc it “Tritton, Esq. 
tong 8. H. Twining, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which nes been established upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 

£3,172,604 


Viz. on August 20, 1868 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus ‘Additions—at that date: 5,380,750 


Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of Mortality, 
1,481,569 0 4 


3 per cent. Interest) 
‘That is less than one-half the Fund invested, 


Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ............+.+. 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits oo coal sos Seven Years ending 20th 
August, 1868., 532,369 7 8 
Annual Income.. oe 34367 14 3 
‘Total Claims paid—inciusive of Bonus Additions 66970 7 7 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance on. & as well as of the Periodical Valuation 


Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every d on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 


Hi. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED LN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


Directors. 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. Tlenry Kebbel, 
Peter Cat Joseph Lescher, 
Thomas hi Thomas Esq. 
enry Dauglish, Esq nie 
Francis J. Esq. Joseph Pease, Kea” Darlington. 


Frederick Engelhardt, eq. Henry Sturt, Esq. 


Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., Liverpool. George Vaughan, Esq. 
‘Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq. Aberdeen. Wilkinsos, Eeq. 


Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, the Expenses not exceeding Three and 
ahalf percent. on the gross Income. No Agents being employed, the Directors rely for the 
introduction of business mainly on the co-operation 0 No has ever 
been allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards o7 £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole ofthe Profitsare applied to the reduction of the Premiums of Members of Five years’ 
standing or upwards. 

Assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. of all Rremiums received, and to nearly 
32 per cent. of the eutire Sum assured. 
The Sum Assured . 
Gross. ‘Income .. 
» Accumulated Fand:: 
‘Total Claims paid .. 
Profits returned to Members iz yeduetion of Premiums ...... 

For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Members’ 

Assurances, First Series, has been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 


oe Returns made to in each Di 
The ss whale of the Profits are divided es amongst the Members of Five years’ standing 


and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of if abatement of Premium thereby y given for the current year on Life Policies is 


‘he rate of return on — re Policies (charged at 1s. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

‘he Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 
December 24, 1968. 


Claims on Life Policies tothis date £738,002 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums ditto 555,544 


ASSETS. 
ulated Fund £1,252,174 
Premiums. 


Value of Life Premi 1,271,069 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per an 
~~ oaaeeaareaeeeereres of the Office may be had on application to the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Cucr OrFiceE—ROYAL LONDON; Brasco—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


' -William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq 
ley Wilmot Holland; Esa. 
n Hubbar 
Nevile I aubbock, Esq. 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 
Charles Kébinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Esq. 


Edward James Daniell "Esq. 
William Davi: 
Lancelot W illiam ‘Bent, Esa 


Alexander Druce. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Ea 
Charles Hermann Gischen Eric Carrington, 
Riversdale Wim. Grenfell, Bsa. J hh Somes 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William W: allace Esq. 
Robert Amadeus h, Charlies Baring Young, 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Frere, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal 
R Y.—This my having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 


FIRE DU 
for FIRE INSURANCE 
Life Assurances with, or ihent. participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five 
ny sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
T - Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Mo@iest Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 


tested by the =< of nearly a Century anda lH 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


ALLAN CE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824 
Curer Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, BANK, LONDON, EC. 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
Board of Direction. 

Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S., President. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esa. Sir CURTIS M. LAMPSON, Bart. 
CHARLES GEORGE BARNETT, Esq. SAMPSON LUCAS, Esq. 
GEORGE HENRY BARNETT, Esq. ELLIOT MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 
JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. THOMAS MASTERMAN, Esq. 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, JOSEPH MAYER MONTEFIORE, Esq. 
Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, Sir ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq. Baron LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD,M.P. 
JAMES HELME, Esq. THOMAS CHARLES SMITH, Esq. 
Auditors—Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P.; Hugh Colin Smith, Esq.; Richard Hoare, Esq. 

FIRE RISKS 
Of an eligible character are accepted at the current rates. 
LIFE ASSURANCES 
terms and liberal conditions. Attention is 


In a variety of forms are granted on moderate 

directed to the Company's Assurance under which the amount of 
Policies ~ ioe payable at a given age, or at death, if it shall happen before the stipulated 

> is attain 

ae y= meee ter of the Board of Directors, the long standi blished credit, and the 

resources of the AL NCE, the Public b have a guarantee ‘feat th the legitimate objects of the 

Policy- will be fully reali =, 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be obtained by application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Seeretary. 


= SCOTTISH AMIC JABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE ASSUR- 
E SOCIETY, A.p. 1826. 
Pri Duke of ROXBURGHE. 


Presidents. 
The Duke of BUCCLEUCH. 1 Lord COLONSAY, and Mr. Sheriff BELL. 
London Board, 
JOHN CHARLES ANDREAE, Esq. (Messrs. Nestle, Andreae, & Co.) 
JOHN BORRADAILE, Esq., 4 St. Helen's Place. 
JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller & Co.) 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. Antony Gibbs & Sons.) 
Medical Oficer—Dr. C. B. SEWELL,, 13 Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. FULLER, BANBGRY, NIX, & MATHIESON. 
¢ Report presented by the Directors to the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Members of 
thas at December last the ainounted to £5,333,442, the 
Annual Income to £206,400, and the Accumulated Funds to £1,295.863. 

The Sixth Septennial Sovetiention into the Society's affairs was made last year, when 
Reversionary Bonuses e Ag: to £259,793 were added to the Policies of the 
rhe d of this. result was contirmed by the eminent London Actuaries, 
Professor De Morgan and Robert Tucker, Esq. The first-named gentleman states in his 
Report to the Directors : “ As to the —< of > in matters of principle and in detail 
of calculation, Iam further of opinion that whole has been done in a sound and satisfactory 
manner. 

The Fi as, which ave proved to be Ge whale ‘ions of the 
Souktty under its Policies and otherwise, are certified by the Auditor to be invested as under : 


Heritable or Real Securities ..........cc-csscecsecccccsecsccccessees £517,165 8 3 
Ground Tents + n nnuities 220,376 9 10 
Loans on Surrender rv alues of Policies .. 93,404 19 11 
Loans on Reve and Life Interests ...... 27,561 8 10 
Premiums and of Re-A: 64,689 12 9 
in Banks, and S hand 19817 9 1 
Total Funds £1,295,863 18 7 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Tables of Rates for all descriptions of Life Assurance 
may be obtained on application. 
Particular attention is invited tothe Society's Original and Keonomical System of Minimurn 
JOHN STOTT, Manager. 
W. R. ECCLES, Res. Secretary. 
London Office. 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


DIVIDENDS 56 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S CEDCULAD (post free). 
SHARP & GQ., Stock and Share | Brokers, 33 Poultry, Londen, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING. 
ARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


PARQuET 


Prospectuses and detailed Accounts may be ebtained on application atthe Office. 
September 1869, HENRY MABSHAL, Actuary. 


‘and.27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., 
CLEVELAND WORKS 
589 
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The Saturday Review. 


80, 1869, 


“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the vee is improved by a good Hotel in 
the foregroun 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL, — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


200 Apartments; Handsome Public Rooms; Table d’Hote daily.—Address, 
J. BOHN. Titrscombe, North Devon. 


BEN RHYDDING. —Physicians—WILLI AM MACLEOD, 
This Medical Edin: THOMAS SCOTT. 


Europe, is the Hygienic and 

Thera) Treatment of Chronic Diseases. 

The Building, situated in 10v acres of pleasure-grounds, on a bold eminence, in Wharfedale, 
mo erected st iy i of £40,000, and is well adapted for the successful treatment of Chronic 

The COM PRESSED AIR BATH, which has Ly in daily use during the last fifteen years, 
excels all other modes of treatment for the cure of Chroni “ Bronchitis, Asthma, the first stage 
of Consumption, and Functional Derangement of the Hear 

For detailed Prospectus address, THEM MANAGER, Ben Rhydding by Leeds. 


ICE.—For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, the 

new First-class Hotel facing the and under English Management, address the 

pep ag Mediterranean Hotel pany Limited, 6 Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 
ice. 


GYPT, the NILE, SUEZ CANAL, and SYRIA. — Tn 
uence of the limited Hotel in nd exorbitant Charges 
which “he I Hotels have resolved to make this Season, the E EGY IA GENCY have deter- 
mined to enter into no more Contracts to send Trav hoe to the baie of the Suez Canal. 
Boats and Dragomen fort the Nile Tri En tow still be hired at the Agency in London, and Tra- 
— = be taken to the Suez Canal after they return from Upper Egypt. 
to the MANAGER of the Buckingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate; or to the 
pe A Agency, 34 Nicholas Lane, City. 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. 


MARSEILLES. 


GIBRALTAR ...... Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. - 
Hs pa Every Sunday, at 7 a.m, 
” 
” 
Saturday, Oct. 2, 2 p.m. Sunday, Oct. 10, 7 a.m. 
And every alternate And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


, Oct. 2, 2 p.m. Sunday, Oct. 10, 7 a.m. 
AUSTRALIA ...... And every { avery Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company’s S$ 


— 


TEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


. in London exclusively for the FUR NISHING of BEDROOMS, 


[Ron and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
FEAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Hlustrations, with, Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED; 


FURNITURE, sent free 
196, ‘197, 19 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
NOTICE.—The SPECIAL DESIGNS of Plain and Tolaid 


Oak and Walnut Dining-Room, Ashwood Bedroom, and Ebonized and Walnut Drawing. 
Room FURNITURE made by oa HENRY. SMEE & CO. bear their ane and Ad 
and are entered at Stationers’ Hall Inspection of their Warerooms and Manufactory is 


invited.—Letters should be addressed IN FULL to No. 20 Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate ‘Terminus, 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 


2 UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, APPRAISERS, AND 

UNDERTAKERS, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


JVENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY. 


S.—Buyers of the emt are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
s. BUR TON S Show Rooms. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ra 
Chimneypieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached ‘elsewhere clthe: 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of ge Black Stoves, 8s, to 
£9 5s. ; Bright ditto, with Ormolu to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 
£5 12s.; ; Steel and Comets Fenders, from £3 3s. to £25; Chimneypieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire- 
irons, from 3s. 3d. the Set to £4 10s. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment, to H.R.H. the Prin nee of Wales, sends a Sasa cues gratis al 
post-paid. ite contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled S 
Pints Tams, Bathe tnd Toilet 
ritannia Me i00ds, am A aselie ron and Brass steads, 
Dish Covers, r Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Hot-water Dishes, Urns one ‘Kettles, Cabinet Furniten, 
stoves and Fenders, Table Cutlery, ‘oods, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Clocks and a Kitchen Utensils, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twent at 39 Oxford Street, ws lla, 
2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and6 P Place; andl Newman Yard, London. 


For further ieulars apply at the Company's Offi 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 


T M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN PAINTINGS 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly all cases direct from the 


. F. Poole, R.A. F. Goodall, R.A. R.A. 
T. Creswick, R.A. . 8. Cooper, R.A Lesli A.R.A. 
J. A. I. Lejeune, A.R. &C. 
» RA, H. Pettie, A.R.A. 


Admission by presentation of Address Card. 
T. M‘LEAN’S NEW GALLERY. 7 Haymarket, next door to the Theatre. 


THE PATENT READING EASEL is the only Instrument 
that will hold the Book and tango te for a Person ending in a recumbent position. Easily 
Bed, or Chair. valuable to Invalids. Admirably oiapted for India. 


J. CARTER, 71 Great Portland Street, W. 


CLOAKS AND MANTEAUX 
From the first Houses in Paris, for the Autumn. 


MESSRS. JAY have made for themselves every Season 
original and exclusive for and MANTLES. These are Copied 
in London, and made up for various de; ourning. The French Models not being for 
, though of the most Teihionable ii Kind, are always sold at about half the price paid for 

in Basta, and Messrs. JAY have now an excellent variety of these Patterns. , 


applied to any So: 
Drawings poet tree.” 


MADAME CAROLINE, ayant pris la direction des modes 
dans |’¢tablissement de Messieurs J et Cie., a l’honneur d’informer sa clientéle de 
wson_retour de Paris, avec un grand CHO de CHAPEAUX et COIFFURES pour 
VAUTOMNE. Les Chapeaux sont différents, et des plus confo: formes. Les Bonnets 
et Coiffures sont ¢légants, et de formes tout-’-fait nouvelles. 
JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 21 REGENT STREET. 


H CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 
© TAILORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Riding Habit Makers to the Queen, 
Revel Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 49 Rue Neuve, St. Augustin (One 
Door fi rom the Rue de la Paix), Paris. 


M ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY'S ‘CATA- 

LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 
free._BRITISH and FOREIGN SraTONEIY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


RODRIG UES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
ESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or og Fittings in every variety. 
MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE. 
RIGUEP ’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
oun rope of the best qual ty, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands. and Boo! ksli des. 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBU Ms, of bed best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also rmolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of aieaet NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 | PICCADILLY, | LONDON, _ Ww. 


ILMER’S CON VERTIBLE } OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Tw Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 

nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Up! olsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxtord 
Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London and Paris. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


to Her pm, , H1.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russi: 
Mabon of the G t Clock f for the Houses of Parliament. ie 
61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£ 8. £8. 4. 
Gold Teves FLOM 1616 0 | Silver Lever Watches, from .... 550 
Gold Half Chronometers, winding Silver Half Chronometers, winding 
with or without a Key, from ...... 3615 0 with or without a Key, from ...... 2350 
Gold Hunting, Case enue ove ere Half Chronometers in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva Watches, Cases, 27 60 
from .. Mar Chronometers, from ........ 3% 15 0 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 4s, 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


‘ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 
SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
‘DINNER SERVICES. PLATE CHESTS | BISCUIT BOXES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. AND CANTEEN CASES. | CRUET STANDS. 
TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES. 
SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES — BUTTER COOLERS. 
TEA TRAYS AND FORKS IN CAS KETTLES AND STANDS. 
SALVERS. 
All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
WeEst-EnpD Suow Rooms, Ciry WAREHOUSE, 


HE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at ‘SEVEN o'clock, instead 
of Ei heretofore. 
RI AY & CO.’S TEAS and COFFE ti to mai hi riority of quality 
at their aiitd prices which first brought oe into notice in the year 1836. 
ts of Prices sent post free on application. 
RIDGWAY & co., the ‘Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


PREAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting. 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocos, Mir. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 

ater ox — only in -lined Packets, labelled—JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic 

mists, London 


SAUTERNE E, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. ahs Dozen 
Pin A very agreeable White Wine, free from acidity.—H. B. 7 IN & SON, 
Of Holbart” Hill, ‘and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshi: 


CLARET, of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen; 
pet Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd.; ee £10 per Wha, duty paid. Also, for use 
on in Four-gallon complete with Tap and ‘Vent Peg, at 53. 
These Casks should be kept in a coo! Mince and the Consumption_be moderate ss 
¥. & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
orkshire. 
LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALES 
are now being iz supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, & CO., 33 Weilington Street, Strand, W.C. 
LAZENBY, 


CLABRETS O. 


5.—Desse rt Claret ... (Fine flavoury Bordeaux) . 


+++ 36s. 

E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrat ted Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 

their Name, are ee to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations ' which are 
Pa up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public,— 
90 Wi Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

treet, London 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed t. Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


MSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1869.— 
The GRAND DIPLOMA of powouR. being the Fivet Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise 
carried the First Prizes at the PARIS and Saves EXHIBITIONS 
A single Trial will at once convince the Consumer of the great ‘superiority in eo stren, 

and clearness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully showing the correctness of 
high distinctions. 


Every Genuine Jar bears Baron LiEbiG's Signature. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine W ad for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per n. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
LEWIS & CO., Agents, Worcester. 


OVEMBER FOGS are coming, indeed already are heres 
and many are suffering from COUGHS, SOLDS, ASTII INFLUENZA, &e. 
Immediate relief may be secured by the use of SPE Chis ro 1 MonIc EL IXIR. I 
sses every property which can beneficial in as of Colds, Coughs, Asthina, and all 
Com plaints of the Chest and Lungs. 


yLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA Cools, Refreshes, “and 

revents the Hair falling off during the heat of Summer, It restores and strengthens 
weak Hair, prevents it turning Grey, and cleanses from Dandritt, It causes Eyebrows, W hiskers. 
and Moustaches to grow ; softens and beautifies them. It is invaluable tor Children.—Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s,—22 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speedi and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


ir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
« fir HEN Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cu Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create da th ti nt of a 
Mr. “EDWA RD F Med fea Ofer the tas Guest 
in hi: On C mption,” writes:—* We think it a grea vantage that there 
kin Mt of Cod ‘Liver Oil which i is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
—— "A by Dr. De Jongh. 


Sold only in capsuled IMrERiAT, Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.. by respectable 
Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


76.77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORN: 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


ANSAR, IARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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30, 1869.} 


The Saturday Review. 


IELD’S “ TRANSP: ARENT HONEY 4 SOAP in Tablets, | 
Scented, and “YORK AND LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite | 
h the above packed in handsome Boxes of 3 Tabicts each, 1s. per 
Cc. & J. FIELD, UPPER | MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. E. 
(RIENT: ‘AL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty Years as 

the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


BOOKS, 


UDIE’S SELECT NEW BOOKS.— See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. Postage free on application. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. Postage free o' 
qe. 
Mw SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


ay a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 


ion or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHES ER PBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any cmount, the supply required. All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German, i 
On Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
#,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, '8,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


MESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, [Illustrated with 
Specimen Pages. Post free on application. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & Sows, 5 Paternoster Row, London. 


Boer -BUYERS should apply for JAMES GILBERT’S 


MONTHLY LIST of NEW BOOKS. Post-free for 1 Stamp, 18 Gracechurch Street, Eu c. 


Just Published, 
HOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S. INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


DIARIES for 1870, in several Sizes, and in a great Variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, may now be had of all Rockaetne and Stationers. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


THE TRAVELLER’S ART-COMPANION to the MUSEUMS 
st ont ANCIENT REMAINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT. By Hopper M. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 


Early in November, 


_ OCEAN HIGHWAYS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Epwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing “Cross, 8 S.W. 


‘CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
This day, complete, 2s. 


DPEAD-SEA FRUIT: a 
Also ready, by the same Author, uniform, 2s. 
RUN to EARTH: a Sensation Story. 
London: Warp, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


Novel. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIV., is 
published Tuts Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1, ISLAM. 


2. ISAAC BARROW. 

3. HIGHER AND LOWER ANIMALS. 

4. THE BYRON MYSTERY.* 

5. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

6. LORD LYTTON’S HORACE. 

7. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 

8. SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 

9, THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 


* “This Paper contains hitherto Unpublished Letters from Lady Byron to Mrs. 


in 1816, completely disproving Mrs. Brecuer Srowe’s “ True Story.” 


JoHN Mourray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1869. 
No. DCXLIX. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
John. Part I 
Saint- sur-les-Dunes. 
The Faroe: 
Scotland in Parliament : : the Poor-Law 
Inquiry. 


Earl's Dene. Part I. 

The J ewish Reformation and the Talmud. 
Cornelius O'Dowd : Dr. Cumming and the 
Council—The Claims of the Fenians. 

he Land Question of Lreland. 


BLackwoop « Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXLIII. 


(For NOVEMBER), 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
1. Poland and Lithuania. 5. Life of an Actor. 
Mr Dinow's Neg Vclume—Her Majesty Mr. Sullivans Poe 
r. Dixon's Ne’ ler . Mr. Sullivan’ 
‘ower. 8. Annie with Madonna Face. 
4, The Wyvern Mystery. 9. Glimpses of Pre-Historie Humanity. 


Dublin: GEORGE London : Hurst & BLACKETT. 


In 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. No. XX VII. NOVEMBER, 


'NHE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


CONTENTS : — 
The Mont Perdu. By Joun Ormspy. With Frontispiece. 
The Terglou and Mangert in Carniola. By ELior Howarp. 
New Passes in the Mischabel Range. By G. E, Foster, Jun. 
Recent Accidents in the Alps. By the Eprron, 
Review—“ A Guide to the Eastern Alps.” 
Alpine Notes. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. No. CXIX. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 20—22. 
THE DEFENDERS OF OUR NORTH-WEST INDIAN FRONTIER. 
THE EXECUTION BY HARA KIRI. 
OUR SECRET SOCIETY. 
ARCADIA. 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. (Concluded.) By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 


Chapter Obsequies. 
— Miss Childersleigh’s 
. 6.—The Terms of the Match. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready , Second Edition, 5s. 


PARL of WILTON on the SPORTS and PURSUITS of the 
ENGLISH, as bearing upon their National 
HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 200 pp. cloth extra, 5s 

AN ESSAY on ENGLISH MUNICIPAL HISTORY. By 

JAMES THOMPSON, Author of “ A History of Leicester.” 

London : LonemAns, GREEN, & Co. 
This day is published, Is 8. 
S REGARDS PROTOPLASM in RELATION to PRO- 
FESSOR HUXLEY'S ESSAY on the PHYSICAL BASIS of LITE, Pd JAMES 
HUTCHISON STIRLING, F.R.C.S., LL.D., Edin. Author of the “ Secret of Hegel,” 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SYMBOLISM ; or, Mind, Matter, Language, as the Elements 


Tats, and Ressoning, peg as the necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. By 


James H. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 
| grt from the UPPER ALPS, with GLIMPSES 
their HOMES. By EuisAn WALTON, F.G.S. Twelve fac-simile reproductions in 
hromo-lithography of exquisite bed eg oe r Drawings, made expressly for this Work. The 
iptive Text by T. G. BonNry, M.A., F.G 
London: W. M. Tuompson, 48 Pail Mall, and 20 Cockspur Street. 


‘Cheaper Edition, small 4to. handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


LAKE COUNTRY. By E. Lynn Luintoy. 


ELDER, & Co., 15 Place. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE and DEATH of JEANNE D’ARC, called “The 
Maid.” By Parr. 
Smirn, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


“Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CROWNED. By Epwarp 


SMITH, ELbeEr, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For NOVEMBER (3s. 6d.) contains : 


Line Engravings. 


1, JACK IN OFFICE, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 

2. PIRATES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN PLAYING AT DICE FOR PRISONERS, 
after F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A. 

3. LURLEI~THE NYMPH OF THE RHINE, from the Statue by Gustav HERoLD. 


Literary Contributions.—Relics of Charles I., by John Figgot. Jun., F.S.A. ; Munich Inter- 
national Exhibition, with Notes on German Art ; The Stately Homes of * ie fland—No. 
Knole House, by 8. C. Hall, TSA. Illustrated ; * Recent kk in Minor British 
Industries—Electro-Metallurgy. by Henry Murray, F.8. A. ; British Artists, their Style and 
Character—John Burr, by James Datforne, Tilustrated K: South Kensington Museum ; 
Visits to Private Galleries—The Collection of Geo hilotel Esq.; Picture Galleries of 
Italy—Bologna, by James Datforne, Illustrated ; Anto’ Joseph Wiertz ; &c. &e. 


‘LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 
MR. LECKY AND THE UTILITARIANS. By the Rev. Professor CALDERWOOD. 
MR. FOSTER’S BILL. By the Rev. THoMAS MARKBY. 
CATHEDRAL REFORM: A SUPPLEMENT. By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 
THE PROPOSALS OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ON COINAGE. 
iy fessor BONAMY PRICE. 
TENRY HOLBEACH, STUDENT IN PHILOSOPHY. By Dutuvs. 
DR. RICHARD ROTHE AND THE GERMAN PROTESTANT UNION. By the 
Rev. JOHN GIBB. 
PSYCHOLOGY IN ART. By H. A. Pacs. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 5 LUDGATE HILL. 


Fep. 8v0. limp cloth, Is, 
THE HISTORY of BRITISH RULE in INDIA. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


This day, price 3d. 
A PASTORAL LETTER on the approaching ECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. By the Right Rev. Dr. ULLATHORNE, Bishop of Birmingham. 
This day, price 6d 
BRIEF of CLEMENT XIV. SUPPRESSING the J ESUITS. 
ated, with Introductory Remarks, by ALPHA, 
RicwaRpson & Son, London, Dublin, and Derby. 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 
MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
Just published, post free, 1s. 
‘(THE ROOTS of CHRISTIANITY in MOSAISM: an 
Inaugural Address. By RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., Professor of Hebrew. 


WILLIAMS & Noncare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, nburgh, 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


SAINT PAULS: 


A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 


THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chaps. 19-21. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE EMPIRE. 

THE TREE OF HUMAN INVENTION, 

LORD BROUGIHIIAM. 

IN BABYLAND. 

THE NOVEMBER SHOOTING-STARS. 

THE CHEVALIER'S CONVERSION. 

AN EDITOR'S TALES. No. Il. Mary GREsLEr. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, # LUDGATE HILL. 


E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 
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The Review. 


[October 30, 1869, 


CHAMBERS’ S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-BEIGHTH YEAR. 
ConTENTs OF NOVEMBER Parr.— Price 8d. 


The Adventure of the Mary Ann. Stubbs’s Luck. 

In Two Parts. French Bank-notes. : 
The Regalia. Was She Worth It? In Six Chapters. 
A Doomed People. The Hill-Tribes of Chittagong. 


Better Railway Carriages, The Red Nose. 
Lovers Struck by Lightning. 
The Secretary Bird. Hospital Visiting. 


Byron at Work. 

Ned Whiston’s Sweetheart, 
Our Lady-Bird Friends. Two Minutes of Suspense. 

A Group of Artists. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Wrecks. Five Pieces of Original Poetry. 


*Tis Eighty Years Since. 
The Prisoners of President Lopez. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


Now ready, No. I., to be continued regularly on the Second Saturday in every 
nth, price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art, 


THE ACADEMY will contain: 

1. Signed Reviews, written by men of special knowledge in each department, upon 
current English and Foreign Literature. 

2. Classified Lists of New Publications and Forthcoming Works, which may be 


interesting to general readers or students. No work will be mentioned which does 
not reach a certain standard of excellence. 


8. Early and Accurate Literary Intelligence, aided by a large Foreign Corre- 
spondence. 

4. Original Researches upon subjects of general interest, 

5. A Record of Scientific Progress in all Countries. 


The First Number contains Reviews by the following Writers : 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 
Rev. C. W. BOASE. M. GUSTAVE MASSON, 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE. Mr. D. B. MONRO. 
Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN. M. AD. NEUBAUER. 
Professor CONINGTON. Professor NULDEKE. 
Mr. ROBINSON ELLIS. Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 
Mr, H. pe B. HOLLINGS, Rev. MARK PATTISON, 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. Mr. G. A. SIMCOX. 
Mr. H. LAWRENNY. Rev. H. F. TOZER, F.R.G.S. 
Professor LIGHTFOOT. Mr. G. WARING. 


And a hitherto Unpublished Document written by LORD BYRON at Venice in 
1817, relating to his Separation from LADY BYRON. Together with the only 
true account of the Destruction of LORD BYRON’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY, 


And a Summary of the Proceedings of the SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION at 
INNSBRUCKgincluding Papers by 


Professor HELMOLTZ, 
Dr. MAYER. | 


Professor VIRCHOW, 
Dr. KARL VOGT. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with 6 Illustrations, Is. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
ONLY FOR THE SEASON. A Tale in Seven Chapters. With 2 Illustrations 
by Wilfrid Lawson. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF NAPOLEON III. Part I. 
YOUNG ENGLAND AND YOUNG AMERICA. 
THE LAY OF LONDON-SUPER-MARE. [Illustrated by Horace Stanton. 
SKETCHES FROM OUR OFFICE WINDOW. From Midnight to Midnight. 
A RUN TO THE SOUTH AFTER CREATURE-COMFORTS. No. IV. 
CREUZNACH AND ITS SALINE CURE. 
GOING TO MUDIE’S. Illustrated by Louis Huard. 
FURNISHED HOUSES. 
A PROVINCIAL BALL IN FRANCE. 
PHASES OF LONDON SOCIETY. Illustrated. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
HENRY PARRY LIDDON AND ORATORY. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS—Scarboroug! 
STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S—Countess 
Reventlow. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by Mrs. ALFRED Gatry, Author of “ Parables from Nature,” &c. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of AUNT JUDY'S MAGAstED commences a New Volume, 
and will contain 
The beginning of a New Serial Story—KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES. 
A Fairy Tale-KIND WILLIAM AND THE WATER SPRITE. BY Mrs. EwrnG, Author 
of Melehior’s Dream,” and “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances.” 
SLOWMAN THE SLEEPER. By the Author of the “ Gypsies.” 


THE TOUR OF ,THE BUNNIEWINKS IN CORNWALL. By the Author of “The 
Scaramouches.” 


A New Parable from Nature-THE CAUSE AND THE CAUSER OF THE CAUSE. 
By the Editor. 


AY to | Masts by ALFRED Scotr Gatry, Composer of “ O fair Dove! O 
erown 8yo., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
AUNT J uDY’s CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1869, Edited 


by Mrs. ALFRED GarTTy. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 


On October 28 was published, No. I., 96 pp. 8vo. toned paper. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE an “REVIEW; 


a High-class Pionthly Periodical for general Circulation, under the auspices of the most 
eminent Oxonians of the 


London: WHITTAKER & Co. 


UBLIC WORKS in INDIA.—See THE BUILDER of this 

Week for Article on the P. W. _D. of India,also for View and Plan of New High Court, 

Caleutta—The Traffic of the City—A French Architectural Review—The “own of Sherborne— 
Suggestions as to our Public Statues ; and other Articles. 4d. ; or by post, 5d, 


3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


} 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 
Now ready for NOVEMBER, 
* Roland Yorke—2. Byron’s Daughter—3. How we Fell among Thieves—4, 
= Finished. By Johnny Ludlow—5. An Unfair Advantage—6. The ee 
nce. 


“ Under Mrs. Henry Wood's able management, and aided Lee her own powerful pen, this 


magazine a have taken anew ieee of life, and grows better worthy of patronage ‘each 

mon n 

Monthly, 6d. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET 
ConrENts oF No, LVII., OCTOBER 30, 1869: 

The State of Italy. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Butt, From an Englishman in Spain, 


The Parisian Stage. 

The Death of Lord Derby. 

A Small Cloud in the East. 

The Punishment of Commercial Frands, 
The Rival Revolvers. 

Public Education in New York. 


The Temple Controversy. 

The Universities and Dissent. 

Irish Guardians on the Land Question. 
Possibilities of Conservatism. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


he Republican Movement in Spain, 
Trish Ends and Irish Means. Queen Hortense and her Imperial Son, 
Father Hyacinthe and Reformation. 
Hygienic Aspects of Cattle Disease. REVIEWS. 


The Repression of Drinking. “ Life of Mother Margaret.” 


The Royal Irish Constabulary. “ Janus” on the Pope and the Councif, 

Avicide. Noblesse Oblige.” 

The Published Accounts of Life Assur- | “ Ladies in Parliament, and other 
ance Companies. Pieces.” 


OccasIONAL NOTEs. Foreign Arrams. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


On Saturday next, November 6, will be ——— in folio, with 16 Plates 
containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


1% FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf 
World. By Ricuarp Doyie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 


*,* The List of Illustrations comprises amongst others the following 
subjects : _ 


The Fairy Triumphal March. 
The Musical Elf who taught the Little Birds to Sing. 
The Fairy Queen a4 an Airy Drive in her Carriage Drawn by Butterflies. 
A Dance amongst the Toadstools, 
Asleep in the Moonlight. 
The Courtship of the Fairy Prince. 

The Toilet of the Baby-Elves, 
The Race of Snails. 
The Tournament. 

Sailing in = Water-Lilies, 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of PLACES; with 
a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which Names of Places in England and 
Wales are formed. By FLAVELL EpMuNDs. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In One Volume, 8vo. with 24 Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood, price 15s. cloth, 


ORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. 
XV. the King’s Hussars. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
In fep. 8vo. pp. 886, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


(THE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of the Laws 
of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Practical Use 
and General Information, and adapted for the Reference of Solicitors, Attorneys, 
Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, Membersof Parliament, and Country Gentlemen. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with Supplements of,the Acts of the Parliamentary Sessions 
of 1867, 1868, and 1869, 

"London : T. LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second | Edition, in medium 8vo. price 5s. . cloth, 


OSPITALISM and ZYMOTIC DISEASES, as more especially 
illustrated by Puerperal Fever, or Metria: a Paper read in the Hall of the 
College of Physicians, in March and April 1869, before the Obstetrical Society of 
Dublin : also a Reply to the Criticisms of Seventeen Physicians upon this Paper, 
delivered July 10,1869. By E. Kennepy, M.D.E. and T.C.D. F.K.Q.C.P. &c, Past- 
President of the College of Physicians. 


London: LonemANsand Co. Dublin: and Co. 


Early in Ni ber will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Farry LAND: a Lyric Poem. The Scene laid in Cintra 
and its Surroundings. Titania revealeth herself to Man and giveth him Counsel. 
L. . Boor, 307 Regent Street, w. 


Shortly will be ready, printed i in in permanent pis pizments, mounted and imprinted, 


THE } NILE and ITS SCENERY. By F. Mason Goon. New 
d Series, including Views of Cairo and its Antiquities ; the Pyramids 
the Temples of eee ptand Nubia; the Great Canal of Suez; and other Views in Egypt end 


UTOTYPE ComMPANY, Limited, 5 Haymarket, 
And ail Printsellers in Town and Count 


Just published, Second Edition, with important new sien 2 vols. 26s. 


IND and BRAIN; or, the Correlation of Consciousness 
and nd Oreinisation- By THOMAS Laycock, M.D., Professor of the practice of Medicine, 


neains SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 


NEW WORK BY DR. oe F.R.S. 


Now ready, 5s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Life, Force, and Matter, With 
8 Coloured Plates. 
Joun CHURCHILL & Sons. 
Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. @. 


and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D.,F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition, with ‘Addenda, containing | additional Facts and Cases nd Cases in 
Tilustration of the Nefarious P; of the A 8, 1s, by post, 1s. 8d. 


6d.; 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
DETEcTOR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLibRE, 219 Regent Street. 
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October 30, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF WORKS OF THIS SEASON. 


THE LIVES of EMINENT SERJEANTS- 


AT-LAW. By Mr. Serjeant WooLkycH. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL INDIA. By 


Mrs. MANNING. 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


VINCES of INDIA. By A Disrricr Orricer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“We have never read a book on India that has interested us more........ This volume should | 
‘be in the hands of every one going to India........ There is not a page in this volume on which 
we do not feel tempted to dwell.” —A thenwum, October 23, 1869, 


NIRGIS and BISMILLAH: Two Indian 


Tales—Life inside Delhi during the Mutiny, being the Diary of a Slave Girl, 
and Happy Days in Kashmir. By Hariz ALLARD. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY: being the 


Seventh Edition of ‘“‘ Household Chemistry, or the Science of Home Life.” 
By ALBERT J. BERNAYS, Ph.D., F.C.S, Post 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE of DEVELOPMENT in) 


the BIBLE and in the CHURCH. By the Rev. E. L. BLenkrnsopr. Post 
8vo. (Nearly ready. 


ANALYTICAL HISTORY of INDIA. By 


Rogert SEWELL, Esq., Madras Civil Service. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A GEOGRAPHY of INDIA. For the Use) 


of Students. 18mo. 2s. 

*,* This Work forms No. IIT. of ALLEN’s Series of Educational Books, and | 
conts ains in the shortest possible space a vast amount of useful information, 
adapted not only to the wants of the Student, but also to the requirements of 
the general reader. 


THE INSTITUTES of HINDU LAW;; or, 


the Ordinances of Menu. Translated by Sir Wm. Jones. New Edition, with 
Preface and Index by SraNDISH GROVE GRADY. 8yo. 12s. 


THE PEOPLE of INDIA: a Series of Photo- 


graphic Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Edited by Dr. 
JOHN Forses WATSON and JOHN WILLIAM Kaye, Vols. III. and IV. 
price £4 10s. 

*,* To be completed in 8 vols. Vols. I. and II. can still be had, £4 10s. 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. By Jouy 


Wiuu1aM Kaye. Vol. II. is nearly complete. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, S.W. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


THE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or 
Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to Pro- 
destants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Part II., uniform with Part I., crown 8vo. 1s. 


Nieto! EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of the PUBLIC 


LATIN R. by WILLIAM Jonnson, M.A., Fellow of 
r ton. 


WILLIAMS & S Son. 
Just published, with a P} 


_SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 


hh of the West Front of Salsbury Cathedral, by Sedgefield, 
8vo. cloth, 4s.; by post, 4s. 


THE LEGEND of CHRISTIAN ART, Illustrated in the 

Salish ate of Salisbury Cathedral. By the Rev. H. T. Anuy TELD, M.A., Minor Canon of 
ry 

This work is designed to enable the reader to decipher for himself the leading characters repre- 

sented in Stained-Glass Windows, Pictures, and Statues, not only in Salisbury, but in whatever 

part of Europe oy may be seen; pt oad therefore it will be especially useful to the Clergy aga 


iilieaes Brown & Co. London: SIMPKTN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


SIR J. LUBBOCK’S “PREHISTORIC TIMES.” 
Just published, Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 18s. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains 


and the Manners and Customs of Motors Savages. By Sir Joun Luppock, Bart., 
&c. With more than 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


THE SPIRIT CONTROVERSY: Letters and Dissertations on 


DEBE 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, 8vo. 15s, 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


From the Times, October 22.—“ All the L Continental, and 
—takes an interest in the Tower of he Tower is the upon which has been 

enacted some of the grandest dramas and dotiiest tragedies in our national aumals. Mr. D 
dashes off the scenes of ‘Tower history with great spirit. His descriptions are given ~ yy of 
terseness and vigour that we should s — them by any attempt at condensation. The greater 
| partof the second volume is oceupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot, The narrative is 
extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause célébre, possessed of perennial 
interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Li Somerset. Mr. om tells 
the tale skilfully. In conelusion, we may congratulate the poor Ba on this, his latest work. 
th volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 


| think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second vo! lume.” 


NOTES on the NORTH-WESTERN PRO- 


From the Morning Post.“ This volume fascinates the reader's i imul 
his curiosity whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the most < matters 
of James the First's reign. Not interior to any of the author's previous works of history in 
respect of discernment and logical soundness, it equals them luminous -expression, and 
surpasses some of them in romantic interest.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


On Friday, November 5, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
By R. H. Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Mrs. OLrpHantr, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tyrter, 


Author of “ The Huguenot Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste,” “ Pearl,” 


&e. 3 vols. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gizzert, 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley Hall Bo A &e. 3 vols. 


“ The separate portions of this story ome told so aay and powerfully that we cannot help 
being interested and fascinated.”—7im k not only fixes our attention while we 
, but, rarer still, continues to aim. ‘it after we have finished.” —Saturday Lteview. 


ZNHAM’S VOW. By Ameria B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. [November 3. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By Grorck MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
“ A book of intense beauty and truthfulness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


On Monday, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE SECOND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


Ready this vol. illustrated by 343 Engravi on Wi and 4 coloured Plat 
legantly 4 cloth, gilt top. 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 
Science, 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MARION & CO., 22 anp 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 


Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


y 8vo. 118 pp. price Is. 
"THE PROCEEDINGS: of the CO-OPERATIV E CON- 
GRESS held in LONDON in MAY and JUNE. 
London: F. PrTmMan, 20 Paternoster Row. 


the Human Spirit and Soul ; their Nature and their Condition both Here and H 
=—_ Remarks upon Future Rewards and Punishments. By DANIEL BippLe. Fep. 8vo° 


THE ODES of PINDAR. Translated into English Prose, with 
Notes and 4 Preliminary Masa, by F. A. Paugy, M.A., Translator and Editor of 
“ ZEschylus,” &c. Crown 8vo. 73. 
DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD TEST: \MENT, Critical, 


Historical, and Theol t a Di ion of the most important westions 
belonging Ps the several Books. By SAMUEL Davipsox, D.D., LL.D. Compicte in 


THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other DOCUMENTS 
relating to the HISTORY of CHRIST. Translated from the Originals is Greek, Latin, 


Syriac, &c., with Notes, Scripture, +r and Prolegomena. B. Harr 
CowrEr. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. as 


translation and the introduction are most praiseworthy. THis general survey of 
the literature of the subject is complete without being diffuse.”"—Literary Churchman, « 


saa! 8 COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the Sanskrit, Zend, 


Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Sclavonic Languages. Translated 
$y Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. ad 


“aes & NorGare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
90 South Frederick Strect, and 


| 


Just published, 1 vol. #vo. cloth, 692 pp., and Drawing of an improved Lock for Prisons, 21s. 


WENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE of the PRISON ASSOCIATION of NEW YORK, and 
ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS, for 1868. Transmitted to the Ne January 13, 1369. 
or Review, see Sat turday Review,” October 23, 
Tri'sxer & Co. 60 Paternoster Rew, E.c, 


GIFT-BOOK came THE COMING SEASON. 
Will be published shortly, in 1 vol. medium 4to. of about 600 pp., illustrated by moasty 
250 Woodcuts and Photolith Planes egantly bound in cloth with appropriate Gilt Devices 


HAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM WRITERS: an 
Exposition of their Similarities of T ht and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D. 1616. By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 

This Work, which has been eae with great care, abounds in Ornamental, Illustrative, 
Facsimile Woodeuts and Photoliths, taken from the Works of Authors with several of whom 
Shakespeare was personally acquainted. To the many in the nation to whom Shakespeare's 
renown is precious it presents curious information; and from the ornamental style in which the 
whole is executed, from Cover to Colophon, it w ill prove acceptable as a Gift-Book for Christmas 

and the New Year. The Students and Scholars of the great Dramatist will also find here 
Illustrations, until now unquarried, of his marvellous Writings. And in the first three Chapters 
of the work Bibliophilists will possess information, once lying widel Bye now brought 
into compass and order. Also to every one Teutonic Race, om Shakespeare is 
reverenced, there is offered further insight into the course which his genius Seuneell in elevating 
and refining i its own powers. 

A Large Paper Edition will be published simultaneously with the above. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row.. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 30, 1869. 


WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE _UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


HISTORY of the COLLEGE of ST. JOHN 


the EVANGELIST, Cambridge. By Tuomas Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 
Edited by Joun E. B, Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s "College. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


T. CICERONIS de OFFICIIS LIBRI 


TRES. New Edition, much enlarged and improved, with Marginal Analysis, 
an English Commentary, and copious Indices. By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., 


M 


Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity | 


College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Ilr 
M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO TITO 
ANNIO MILONE. New Edition, revised, with a Translation of 
Asconius’ Introduction, Marginal Analysis, and English Notes. By J. S. 
, late Tutor of St. Catharine's College. Crown S8vo. half cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


WORKS of ISAAC BARROW. Compared 


with the Original MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto Unpublished. A 
New Edition. By A. Napier, M.A., of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, 
Norfolk. 9 vols, demy 8vo. £4 14s, 6d, 


TREATISE of the POPE’S SUPREMACY, 


and a Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church. By Isaac Barrow, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


VI 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT, in parallel Columns on the same page. Edited by J. ScioLE- 
FIELD, M.A., late Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Fourth 
Edition, small 8ve. 7s. 6d. 


vil 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. Ex 


editione Stephani tertia, 1550. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SANCTI IRENEI EPISCOPI LUGDU- 


NENSIS Libros Quinque adversus Hereses, textu Greeco in locis nonnullis 
locupletato, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claromontano ac Arundeliano 
denuo collato, premissa de placitis Gnosticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon 
Greece, Syriace, Armeniace, commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit 
W. WiGAn Harvey, 8.T.B., Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
price 36s. 
1x 
In the press, and shortly will be published, crown 8vo. 


THE COMMENTARIES of GAIUS.  Trans- 


lated and Annotated by J. T. Appy, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law of the Norfolk 
Circuit, and Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and 
Bryan WALKER, M.A., M.L., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, formerly Law 
Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's Medallist for Legal Studies. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, STATIONERS’ HALL 
COURT, anp 3 WATERLOO PLACE, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Post Svo. with Map, 15s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


EGYPT, corrected to the Present Time, including an ACCOUNT of the 
SUEZ CANAL 


Also, 2 vols. post Svo. with Maps, 24s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SYRIA and PALESTINE, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian 
te with detailed Descriptions of Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and 
almyra, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


The following can now be had: 


LIFE of LORD BYRON; with his LETTERS and | 


JOURNALS. By Tuomas Moore, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c. 6 vols. 
fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignettes, 18s. 


Il 
MOORE’S LIFE of LORD BYRON; with his LET- 


TERS and JOURNALS. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Portraits, 9s. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 10 vols. | 


fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignettes, 30s. 


IV 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. royal 


8vo. with Illustrations, 9s, 


v 
A LIBRARY EDITION, 6 vols. | A POCKET EDITION, 8 vols. 


8vo. with Portrait, £2 5s, 16mo, 20s 
Or, separately : 
CHILDE HAROLD. 2s. 6d, DRAMAS. 2 vols. 5s. 
TALES AND POEMS. 2s. 6d. | DON. JUAN. 2 vols. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 5s, BEAUTIES OF BYRON. 3s. 6d, 


VII 
THE PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S. 


POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


i Ready this day, No. XXVIIL., price 1s. 


| TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


‘TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra. 


tions, 25s. (Ready this day, 
PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 
the Life. By J.C, Parkrxson. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [This day. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART. By James Grant, Author of “The Great “The 
Religious ‘Tendencies of the Times,” &c, 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


“Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Ready this day, 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By-.Epen 


LEONARDS. 3 vols, [Ready this day, 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER. 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J.S. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘* Guy Deverell,” &c. 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


3 vols. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “ Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


McCarruy, Author of ‘‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” “‘ Paul Massie,” 
cc. 3 vols, 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. 


By the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 


By Russe. Gray, Author of “ Never—For Ever,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. 


VeEReEY. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. [Just ready. 


a Romance. 


By Joseru 


Shortly, Illustrated, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW WORKS 
To be published early in November. 


THE GOOD ST. LOUIS and HIS TIMES. By Mrs. Bray, 


Author of * The Life of Stothard,” “ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &e. Post 8vo- 


price 7s. 6d. {November 5. 
PATRANAS; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations by Edward H. Corbould, 5s. [Norember 9. 


| 
| FAVOURITE FABLES in PROSE and VERSE. Small 4to. 


with 24 beautiful Ilustrations from Drawings by Harrison Weir, printed on toned papery 
cloth elegant, ts.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


JOHN DEANE of NOTTINGHAM: his Adventures and 
Exploits. A Tale of the Time of William of Orange. By W. IH. G. Kixesroy. Post 
8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. C¥ovember 9. 


THEODOR A: a Tale for Girls, By Marryat Norris. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations by George Hay, 4s. 6d. 


FROM PEASANT to PRINCE; or, the Life of Alexander 
Prince Menschikoff. Freel, ine ff Translated from ‘the Russian by Madame Pirrzker. Fep- 
with Illustrations, 2s 


and HER COUSINS. By the Hon, Aveusta 


BETHELL. Post 8vo. with Illustrations by R. Paterson, 3s. 


“TALES of the WHITE COCKADE. By Barnara Hvrrox, 


Author of “* Heroes of the Crusades,” &c. Post 8vo. with Illustrations by Lawson, 5s. 


| ROSAMOND FANE ; or, the Prisoners of St. James. By M. 


and C. Lee. Post 8vo. with Illustrations by R. Dudley, 3s. 6d. 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, the HERO of BRITTANY. 


By EMILE DE BonNecHose. Translated by MARGARET 8S. JEUNE. Fep. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S eens” 94 
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The Saturday Review. 


BY H. GOODWIN, D.D. 
Bishop-Designate of Carlisle. 


ESSAYS on the PENTATEUCH. Fep. 8vo. 


“The Ely is well asa preacher and writer, these Essays are worthy of 
his reputation........ We think the Dean's to 
ts very seasonable and valuable, and it is certainly very interesting.” "—Guardian. 


COMMENTARIES on the GOSPELS, in- 


tended for the English Reader, and adapted either for Domestic or Private 
Use. By Harvey Goopwiy, B.D. Crown 8vo. 


8. MATTHEW, 12s. 8. MARK, 7s. 6d. 8. LUKE, 9s. 


DOCTRINES and DIFFICULTIES of the 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION contemplated from the Standing-Point afforded by 
the Catholic Doctrine of the Being of Our Lord Jesus Christ. (Hulsean 
Lectures.) 8vo. 9s. 


THE GLORY of the ONLY BEGOTTEN 


SEEN in the MANHOOD of CHRIST. (Hulsean Lectures.) 
VO. 48. 


PARISH SERMONS. First Series. Third 


Edition, 12mo. 6s. Second Series. Third Edition, 12mo.6s. Third Series. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. Fourth Series. 12mo. 7s. Fifth Series, with 
Preface on Sermons and Sermon Writing, 7s. 


FOUR SERMONS preached before the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge in February, 1869. I. Parties in the Church of 
England. II. Use and Abuse of Liberty in the Church of England. III. The 
Message of the Spirit to the Church of England. IV. Discussions concerning 
the Holy Communion in the Church of England. Small 8vo. 4s, 

“ More than saything from the | Peon’ 's pen that we have read of tate do they remind us of 
the sermons whi: clergyman - Cam There is the 
game affectionate care and interest ie tie Younger members of the t and the same 
wide-embracing and, in the truest sense of the words, ceed Christian 

‘ambridge U Gazette. 


FOUR SERMONS preached before the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge in the Season of Advent, 1858. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRIST in the WILDERNESS: Four 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in the month of 
February, 1855. 12mo. 4s. 


THE DOOM of SIN, and the INSPIRA- 


TION of the BIBLE : Two Sermons preached in Ely Cathedral; with some 
Prefatory Remarks upon the Oxford Declaration. Fcp, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


HANDS, HEAD, and HEART; or, the 


Christian Religion regarded Practically, Intellectually, and Devotionally. In 
by a preacbed before the University of Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 


THE MINISTRY of CHRIST in _ the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND: Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. 1.—The Minister called. II.—The Minister as Prophet. III.— 
The wy as Priest. IV.—The Minister Tried and Comforted. Fep. 8vo. 


LECTURES UPON the CHURCH CATE- 


CHISM. 12mo. 4s, 


A GUIDE to the 


Sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


CONFIRMATION DAY: being a Book of 


Instruction for Young Persons how they ought to qpent that solemn day on 

which they renew the vows of their Baptism, and are Confirmed by the 

Prayer and the Laying-On of Hands. Eighth Thousand, 2d. ; or 
or 


PLAIN THOUGHTS CONCERNING the 


MEANING of HOLY BAPTISM. Seeond Edition, 2d.; or 25 for 3s. 6d. 


THE WORTHY COMMUNICANT;; or, Who 


may Come to the Supper of the Lord? Second Edition, 2d.; or 25 for 3s. 6d. 


PARISH CHURCH. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


MEMOIR of the LATE BISHOP MAC- 


KENZIE. Sccond Edition, small 8vo. with Maps, Illustrations, and an 
a Portrait from a Painting by G. Richmond, 6s. 


Ely has done his work well, not allowing his own love and admiration for his 
friend's to stint miemen om and d giving usa ig us & picture from which we rise with a distinct notion 
of a living =e condition of a good biography."—Spectator. 


THE APPEARING of JESUS CHRIST: 


a Short Treatise. By Symon Patrick, D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of Ely. 
py Te for the first time from the Original MS. Edited by the Dean 
0. 


ON the IMITATION of CHRIST. A New 


Translation, By the Dean of Ety. Third Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d.; with fine 
Steel Engraving after Guido, 5s. Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
No. CCCCLXXIX.., price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


The Present State of Religious Controversy. 

A Third Irish Tourist, 

Endymion. 

Lord Byron Vindicated. 

Jabez Oliphant; or, the Modern Prince. Book IV. Chapters 1 to 3.’ 
The Baths of Santa Catarina. 

Ghosts, Present and Past. 

The Poetry of the Year: an Autumnal Review. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Major-General Sir WILLIAM DENisoN, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


IERNE. By W. Srevart Trencu, Author of 
“ Realities of Life.” 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations (fer : Photograph. 
ly in 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


bg A to the Defeat of the Spanish pont Py By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XII., price 36s., completing the Work. (Jn November. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to 


the Death of CharlesI. By J. R. 
[On Saturday next. 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from 


Authentic Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell. 8vo. price 14s, 
[On Saturday next. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
Tuomas CosBE, Barrister. 8vo. 16s. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By RicnarD With a Poem by W. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 
[On Saturday nezt. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wexp. 


Edited by his Wipow ; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
(On Saturday next. 


PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, the 


- our informing uthor has 
those who may have ° Sew for | acted wisely in relying on the truthfulness of 

Tr ‘life, anda book 7 full of entertaining his tale to interest his readers, and the result 
Tite and adventure for those with only the re- is a book from mendacious marvels and 
motest notions of Pampas.” —MORNING Post. forced comicalities, and one which forms the 


best guide we have yet seen sooseunter which 
“ This is a plain unvarnished narrative of a destined to b unattached British 
settler's experience during four years of sheep- settlement.”—PALL MALL G. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 


containing his Journal and en ht ; with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings, &c. By W.B. Scorr. 8vo. 
other Illustrations, price 16s, 


GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s 


Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By the late Baron BunsEN. Trans- 
lated by SusaNNA WINKWoRTH. VOL, III. completing the Work. 
(Nearly ready, 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of 


LIFE. By JAMES FLAMANK. Post 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


STRONG and FREE;; or, First Steps towards 


Social Science. ft the Author of ‘ My Life, and What shall I Do with It?” 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY RE- 
VERSED ; being the History of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and 
By OwEN Gower, of Gaybrook. 3 vols. post 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times.’ 


To which is added, ONWARD; me! Summer Sketch, By WALTER 
SwEETMAN, B.A, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21 


farming in South America. The A 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Grammar; Etymological Derivations; Praxis and Examination Papers. 
By I. PLant FLEMING, M.A. B.C.L. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief Notes’ 


of Quiet Fe, By Outro, 
at the n. 
On Saturday next, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1869, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


This day is published (2s.), the NOVEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 


THE POSITIVIST PROBLEM. By Frepertc HARnison. 

NOTES ON LEONARDO DA VINCI. By W. H. Parer. 

INTERCESSION. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 

THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SavaGe. 

THE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. Part II. 
M‘LENNAN. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


By J. F. , 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of the late REV. 


CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Published as directed in his Will, 
by his Literary Executor. Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuartes Dickens. 


New Edition, demy 8vo. handsomely printed and bound, with the Original 
Illustrations on Steel and Wcod, 12s, [This day. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING ; 


their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses, By G. FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &c. 
Demy 8vo. with 210 Illustrations, 21s, 


GERMAN EVENINGS. Translated from the 


Original by J. L. LOWDELL. Post 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
[Neat week, 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA: 


a Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey of a 
Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. By WuiiAM A. 
BELL, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 20 Chromos and 
numerous Woodcuts, 30s. [This day. 


“ The readers of these admirable volumes will find in them an ample description of the phy- 
sical geography, general appearance, and mineral and vegetable productions of the vast regions 
traversed. ‘The work also abounds in exciting adventures, and, besides being full of informa- 
tion, is as fixing to the attention as a romance. It is illustrated by some beautiful chromo- 
lithographs, and some very ¢ rood “aera am and is one of the best and handsomest books of travel 
we have seen for a long time.” —Daily News. 

“ There are regions whence no man can be eontident of bringing back his scalp, and strange 
ruins, which testify to os abundance of the old Aztec populations and the religious zeal of their 
masters. Through the heart of this remarkable country a preliminary expedition made the 
necessary surveys in 1867, and Dr. Bell has given in =~ ceo which we are about to notice a 
lively description of its characteristics.” —/’ all Mall Gaz 

“ Dr. Bell managed to secure a good many striking ae and, in particular, has well de- 
scribed some of those gg teva ig canons which are amongst the greatest curiosities of the 
American continent.”-—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Bell tells us of some of his personal adventures with the Redskins, in nie meaahy happy 
manner, which certainly must be much pleasanter to read about than to ta The 
geologist, the botanist, the ethnologist, and the lover of field sports will find in "ihe ter ‘o volumes 


much to instruct and interest them, — the general reader will, we opine, hardly care to put the | 


book down until the last page is finished.” —Land and Water. 


MRS. STEELE’S NEW NOVEL. 


SO RUNS the WORLD AWAY. By 
Mrs. STEELE, Author of “ Gardenhurst.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
M. or N. By Wuyre Metvitte. 


crown 


2 vols. 
[This day, 


ANNIE THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY HERSELF. 


Cupuir. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Mrs. PeEnprr 


[This day, 


NEW NOVEL BY “ LEO.” 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 
NEW STORY. 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Atice 
Fisner. Crown 9s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL. 


NOT TO BE: a Story of the Day. By 


Benison. 2 vols. crown 8vo, [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL. 
PETITE’S ROMANCE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
2 vols. (/mmediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ONE TOO MANY.” 
NOT IN VAIN. By Arman Greve. 
Crown 8yo. (/mmediately. 


EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yares. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


WORTLEY MON NTAGU: 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. An 


entirely New and Improved Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. of 700 Pages, 
choicely printed in the very best style of woodcut printing. 

Cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 

Half morocco, Roxburgh style, 25s. 

Morocco extra, or tree calf extra, 31s, 6d. 

This Edition has been for a long period in preparation under a carefy} 
Editor, and comprises a Selection of 218 of the most popular Poems in the 
Language, from “ The Merle” and “ The Nightingale” of William Dunbar, to 
“ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” of Dean Milman—a period of 350 years—to 
which has been added (the only production given of a living Poet) the 
Laureates ‘‘ May-Queen,” with Hon. Mrs. Boyle’s Illustrations. 

The principle of the Work has been to avoid extracts, and to give each 
Poem unabridged ; and the rule of the ey subject to length, has been 
the simple one of public favouritism, and it is hoped that the extension to 
more than double the mone of Poems in the present Edition over any pre- 
vious one, the the arr , With Dates throughout, and 
good List of Contents and ‘ion, combine to give the Work a permanent 
literary value. 

The Illustrations comprise no less than 320 of the very best Engravings on 
Wood ever produced, from Designs by the most eminent Artists, the whole of 
which, with but one or two exceptions, have been designed and engraved for 
the Publishers for different editions of this Work and its eee 

ext week, 


MARVELS of GLASS-MAKING: its De- 


scription and History from the Earliest Times to the Present. By A. Sauzay, 
Square demy 8vo. with 48 Illustrations on Wood, and 8 Autotype Copies of 
the Best Examples of Roman, Venetian, and German Glass in the South 
Kensington Museum, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


[Next week, 
DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WELL: a Novel. 
By HesBa STRETTON. 2 vols, [Next week. 
HITHERTO: a Novel. By the Author of 
“ The Gayworthys.” 3 vols. (Yovember 5, 
THIS DAY. 
NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New 


Artistic Book of Travel. By Henry Biacksurn, Author of “ Artists and 
Arabs,” “ Travelling in Spain,” &c. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 16s. 


THE LAST of the TASMANIANS: a His 


tory of the Black War in Van Diemen’s Land, By JAMEs Bonwick, F.R.G.S., 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. &c. With numerous 
price lés. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARA- 


GUAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity amongst the 
Paraguayans. By G. F. Masrermay, late Assistant-Surgeon Paraguayan 
Military Service. 8vo. with Map, 12s. 


LETTERS from the EAST: Notes of a Visit 


to Egypt and Palestine. By WiLLtAM CULLEN Bryant. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Louis 
Viarpor. Square demy Svo., illustrated with 10 Autotype Reproductions of 
eclebrated Engravings and 30 Woodcuts, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12s, 6d. 


REMARKABLE LIFE and DISCOVERIES 


of SEBASTIAN CABOT, of Bristol, the Founder of Great Britain’s Maritime 

Power, Discoverer of Americ a and its First Coloniser. By J. F. NicHoLts, 
City Librarian, Bristol. Square crown Svo. printed at the Chiswick Press, 
with Marginal Notes, &c., 7s. 6d 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of VICTOR 


HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA, Square demy 8vo. with 60 graphic Illns- 
trations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SMALL 


BOY. By the Author of “School Days at Saxonhurst.” Small post, with 
Frontispiece by Sidney P. Hall, cloth extra, 5s, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


LONDON : 


Ready this day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING: 
A New Novel. 
By the Author of “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. NEWBY has this day published, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


An Autobiography. 
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October 30, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 


Y numerous engagements, and especially my duty to “ Good 
Words,” make it impossible for me to continue to act as Editor of “ Good_ Words for 
the Young,” but I have peculiar pleasure in intimating that my friend Mr. George MacDonald 
has kindly senna ye the duties of the ofhce. The Boys and Girls who read this Mag razine— 
-— every Bo: Girl of sense does so—may now rest assured that, like a splendid a Bas 
acht, * Gooc Ww pute for the Young” will beat all competitors, having such a fine “ 
yothe helm, anda steady “ North Wind” at his back. 

When I have a little more leisure, and if the Editor will give me leave, I may Rann es f 
meet my youthfu ul ers again for fun and frolic “as in the days when I » a 
sometimes, too, for more serious talks, such as they will one day, sooner or later, thank me ie. 
In the meantime, may God bless the Boys and Girls, and the Mazazine, and its Edi 

NORMAN MACLEOD. 
“ The child is father of the man.” WORDSWORTH. 


Illustrated, Monthly, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited by Grorcr 


MacDonNacp. 
CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER Pant. 

(The First Number of the New Volume now ready.) 
1, RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. By the Epiror. Chaps. Lh 
2. THE RIDE ON THE CLIFF. By Caas. CAMDEN. 
3. HYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. With Music, by Jonny HvULLAg, 

_ 4. THE TWO NESTS. 

5. ADA AND THE ANIMALS. By E. A. Hers. 
6. CHILD-PLAY. By one of the Authors of “ Child-World.” 
s oe ,BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By the Author of “ Dealings with the 


8. KEEPING THE “CORNUCOPIA.” By the Author of “ The Green Hand.” 
9. WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Eprror. 

10, LILLIPUT REVELS. By the Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” 

ll. RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. By Ricuarp Rowe. 

12. MISS JANE. By Author of “ Mother Tabby-Skins.” 

13. ABOUT A CATERPILLAR. By H. B. Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S, 

uu. LEGEND OF THE USMUNDA. By VioL GarpEN. 

1. TAPPY AND HER CHICKS. By Mrs. G. CUPPLES. 


With Thirty Illustrations, by Hughes, Houghton, Fraser, Griset, French, Dalziel, and others. 
AFTER what my honoured friend, the ex-Editor of “ Govt 


Words for the Young,” has so kindly written, little i is required of me beyond greeting 
old friends in my new —- I promise to try to please them. I think it is a dut aver 
o* please every one else, where nothing wrong is pon But I should not think it wort. 
while to make it my business to please except for the hope of being of service. I want to keep 
the Magazine up to its good title ; and I shall be often turning over in my mind how to give 
variety and worth to its contents. Dr. Macleod has left me such a good staff of helping friends 
that I start with ease. ‘To resume his simile, he has handed me the tiller-ropes, with a fair wind 
filling the sails, and an able crew—every man fit to be captain himself—crowding the deck ; so 
that I may trust well to bring the yacht “ Good Words for the Young” into the port of Good 
Hearing in safety every month.” 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


STRAHAN & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A NEW BOOK. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet- 


Laureate. Small 8vo. 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, from 


the Reformation to the End of f 9 Century. By the Rev. Joun Hunt, Author of “ An 
Essay on Vantheism.”” Demy 


PEEP at the FAR EAST. By Norwan Macteop, D.D. With 


Illustrations, small 4to. 
OTHER FOLKS’ LIVES. By M. B. Sweprzy. Crown 8vo. 
OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular Expositions of the Apostles’ 


Creed. By Bishop ALEXANDER, Dean MANSEL, C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., WM. HANNA, D.D., 
ALEXANDER KALEIGH, D.D., Davip Brown, D.D., W. LINDSAY-ALEXAN DER, D.D., 
and others. Small 8vo. 


THE RESURRECTION. By the Rev. Samvzn Cox, Author 


of “ The Private Letters of St. John,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
NEW POEMS. By Geratp Massry. Small 8yo. 
CHILD-NATURE. By the Authors of, and uniform with, 


“Child-World.” With Illustrations, square 32mo. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of 


OXFORD. Post 8vo. 


THE BYEWAYS of SCRIPTURE. A Series of Biblical 


Studies. By E. HW. PLumprre, M.A., Rector of Pluckley, and Professor of Divinity, 
King's Collec London. Crown 8vo. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION. (Being a Reprint 


of Poetical and other Works.) oJ GEORGE MaAcDOoONALD, LL.D. Pocket Volume 
Edition, 8 vols. 18mo. in neat case. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Second Series. By THomAs GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


MISCELLANIES. From the Oxford Sermons and other 


Writings of NEWMAN, D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley's “ Scripture 
Portraits.” Crown 8vo. 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS of ALFRED TEN- 


NYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Crown 8vo. 
CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Book for Girls. Crown 8vo. 
FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


THE PEACE of GOD. By W. Bast Jonzs, Archdeacon of 


York. Crown 8vo. 


THE SONGSTRESSES OF SCOTLAND. By Saran 


TyYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, Written for Private 


Representation. By Percy FITzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Life of 
vid Garrick.”” Crown 8vo. 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young Men. By 


THomas Guraris, D.D., and W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorised Version. Revised by 


HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Cheap Edition, 12mo. 


LAST WORDS in DONCASTER. By C. J. Vaveway, D.D., 


late Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMINENT QUESTIONS 
in THEOLOGY. Edited by the Right Rev. A. Ew1ya, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles. To be issued in Monthly Parts, 1s. 

1, THE ATONEMENT. (Ready Nov. 1. 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 10 vols. 18mo. in neat case. 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. By C. J. 


VauGuan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 8vo. 


STRAHAN & CO,, PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1869 


MR. MURRAY’S 


FORTHCOMING WORES. 


|THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE UNTIL the PEACE of 


UTRECHT. Designed asa between the Conclusion of Lord 
peed ons the Commencement of Lord Mahon’s. By Earl STANHOPE (late Lo: 


A NEW SERIES of CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE 


of ART. By Sir C. Lock EastTLAkr, R.A. With a Memoir of the Author, and a 
Selection from his Letters, by Lady EASTLAKE. 8yo. 


TRAVELS in LITTLE KNOWN PARTS of ASIA MINOR. 
With Illustrations of Biblical Literature and Discoveries in Archeology. By Re 
Henry J. Van Lenyer, D.D., Thirty Years Missionary in Turkey. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST: 
Bv Francis PARKMAN, Author of “ History of the Cc 


MET: TALLURGY ; or, the Art of Extracting Metals from their 
Ores, and adapting them to various Purposes of Manufacture. By Joun Pency, F.1.S. 
Voi. SILVER, aud LEAD. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, and 
GENNESARETH, &c.: a Canoe Cruise in Palestine ond Eevot 7 the Waters of 
Damascus. By J. MacGREcor, M. A. 8vo. with Maps and 1 


SCRAMBLES AMONG the ALPS. Including the First Ascent 


of the and the which receded it; also a Chapter on “Glacial 
Phenomena on the Alps and in G: By EDWARD WHYMPER. 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations. 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; their Qualities, Performances, and 
Cost, including Cha‘ agters on Turret Ships, Tron-clad Rams, &c. By E. J. Reep, C.B., 
Chief Constructor he Navy. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


BRITTANY and ITS BYEWAYS; with some Account of its 
Inhabitants and its Antiquities. By Mrs. PALLISER. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of OCCURRENCES at PEKIN, 


During Lord Elgin’s Second E: toChina. By H. B. Loon, Private Secretary to 
the Earl of Elgin. Post 8vo. = Illustrations. 


an Historical 
of Pontiac.” 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of ALL the KNOWN 
FERNS, Divided into Six Territorial Divisions. By K.M. LYELL. Post 8vo. 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: their Ad- 
ministration and Government. By C.M.CLODE. Vol. II., completing the Work. ®vo. 


THE CHURCH and the AGE: a Series of Essays on the 
Principles and Present Position of is Anglican Church. By Vestous Authors. Edited 
by Rev. A. WEIR, D.C.L., and Rev. D. MACLAGAN, M.A. 


A POPULAR ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Epwarp Pick, Ph.D. 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, New Edition, to be 


published in Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Third and Enlarged Edition, with 
aditional Notes and Illustrations, 8vo. 
#*,* The Supplement may be had separately. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and Indus- 
and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES” Third, Revised, and Cheaper 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


By DEAN STANLEY. Fifth Edition, Map, 8vo. 


HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the LITURGY of the 
of ENGLAND? By Canon Ropertson, M.A. Third Edition, revised, 
post 8vo. 


THE VOYAGE of “THE FOX” in the ARCTIC SEAS 
to DISCOVER the FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and his Coet ANSOUS. By 
Sir LEOPOLD M‘CLINTOCK, R.N. Third Edition, post 8vo. with I1lustratio: 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN : Described from 


Personal Observations made in that Cosatry By G. E. Street, F.S.A. Second and 


Cheaper Edition, 8vo. with Plans and Illustra’ 
A MANUAL of ETHNOLOGY ; or, the Races of the Old 


World. By CHArLes L. Brace. Second Edition, post 8vo. 


LIFE of CICERO: his Character as a Statesman, Orator, and 
merged By WILLIAM ForsyTH, Q.C. Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. with 20 Illustra- 


DOG-BREAKING. By Lieut.-Gen. Hutcnrnson. Fifth and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 40 Illustrations. 


ATHENS and ATTICA. By O. Worpsworrn, D.D., Bishop 


of Lincoln. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
BLUNT’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fourth 


Edition, post 8vo. 

BLUNT’S DUTIES of the PARISH PRIEST. Fifth Edition, 
post 8vo. 

BLUNT on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY FATHERS. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 


MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. A Series of Interesting 

and Popular Works, printed in a portable size with good clear type, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 
BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S SALMONIA, 
ARTHUR HALLAM'S REMAINS. ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLEC- 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. TUAL POWERS. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL REJECTED By Morace 
HISTORY. and JAMES SM. 


HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLA- | LOUDON'S INSTRUCTIONS IN GAR- 
ON IN TRAVEL. DENING. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
697 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 30, 1869, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXXI. (for NOVEMBER). 


1. “LAMBETH AND THE ARCH- 6. MR. H. LATHAM on “THE 
BISHOPS.” By Tue LAMBETH MAISON PATERNELLE AT 


Lipranian. Part I. METTRAY.” 

2, “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author 7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 38—4l, 
Chapters 10 and 11. 8. “ OXFORD SLANG.” 

3. “MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER.” 9. MR. F. W. ROWSELL on “ EC- | 


4,"A FEW MORE WORDS ON CLESIASTICAL COURTS.” 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED.” | 10. MR. F. A. EATON on “ THE 
By PREsSBYTER ACADEMICUS. SUEZ CANAL.” 

5. MR. F. W. H. MYERS'S “SIM- | 11. MR. R. C. JEBB’S “ PRAYER OF 
MENTHAL.” HERCULES.” 


This day, royal 4to. with ornamental binding, 42s. 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD.) 


Twelve Illustrations beautifully printed in Colours from Sketches taken in 
the East by McEwtry, with Frontispiece from a Picture by JoHN JELLICOE, 
and Illuminated Texts and Borders. 


On November 4, royal 8vo. 4d. Weekly, No. I. of 


NATURE: 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
The following are among the Articles which will appear in early Numbers: 
GOETHE’S APHORISMS ON NATURE. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S, 


| VEGETABLE PALZONTOLOGY. By Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR GRAHAM. By Prof. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S, 
PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY. By Dr. Batrour STEwant, F.R.S, 
SCIENCE IN GERMANY. By Prof. Roscok, F.R.S. 


| DANISH ANTIQUITIES. By Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart., F.R.S. 
, THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES CONTROVERSY. By A. R. WALLACE, 


THE AMERICAN ECLIPSE. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 

THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA, By A. GeIxim, F.R.S. 

THE LABOURING FORCE OF THE HUMAN HEART. By the Rev. g, 
HaveGuron, F.R.S. 

THE FERTILIZATION OF WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. By A. W. 
BENNETT, F.L.S. 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS, By the Rev. W. TucKWELL. 

ON THE FAUNA OF SWITZERLAND. By E. Ray LANKESTER. 

SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. By Professor CorFIELD, 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. By the Rev. P. B. Bropix. 

DEVILLE’S PRESSURE CHAMBER. By Professor FERNET. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHZOLOGY. By Joun Evans, F.R.S, 


| SCIENCE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By C. W. Quin. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 
History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. Royal 8vo. with 30 Pho- 
tographic and Autotype Illustrations, in Ornamental Binding, 31s. 6d. . 

(Next week. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION to ABYS-| 


SINIA. Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain 
H. M. Hozikr, late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala, 
8vo. 9s. 
“ It is sufficient to make our readers acquainted with Captain Hozier’s admirable historical 
sketch, and to bespeak for it the place to which it is entitled in every soldier's library.” 
road Arrow. 
By the same Author, 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s. 
STRONG DRINK and TOBACCO SMOKE: 


the Struciure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and Tobacco. By 
Henry P. Prescott, F.L.S.  8vo. with 167 Original Illustrations engraved 
on Steel, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


FIRST BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. By’ 


DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University College, | 
London. Extra fep. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 6d. [This day. | 


CANON WESTCOTT’S “The CHRISTIAN. 


LIFE MANIFOLD and ONE”: Six Sermons preached in Peterborough 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. [This day. 


THE LIGHT of the WORLD: an Essay. 


By Avaustus S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owen’s College, Man- 
chester. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d, [This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. | 


By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Extra fep. 
8vo. with 5 Coloured Maps, 6s, (This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by 


Henny ey, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations by 


Huard, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. {This day. 
“ We know no better book for those who want knowledge or seck to refresh it. As for the 
* scusational,’ most novels are tame compared with these narratives.” —A 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for 
a Land Baby. By Canon Kincsiry. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton 
and P. Skeltua. New Edition, crown 8vo. with additional Illustrations, 
cloth, extra gilt, 6s. (Vert week. 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER. The. 


Complete Works. Edited, from Original Editions and MSS., by R. Morris, 
With a Memoir by J. W. Hates, M.A. Globe Svo. 5s. Gd. [Thisday. | 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S CLE. 


MENT of ROME.” The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, 
with Iytrodtiction and Notes. vo, 8s. 6d. 


DR TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached in the 


Chapel of Rugby School. Cheaper Edition, crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work 


of Jesus Christ. Twenty-third Thousand, extra fep. 8vo. 63. | 


PASTORAL COUNSELS: being Chapters on. 
Devotional and Practical Subjects. By the late Dr. RopErrson, of Glasgow. | 
New Edition, with Preface by the Author of “* The Recreations of a Country 


Parson,” extra fcp, 8vo. | 


THERAZHOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY of 


“the MIND. hy. Hexny MAUDSLEY, M.D. Second Edition, revived, 8vo. 16s, 


‘MAOMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


| 
| 


| 
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GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. By H. Woopwarp,F.G.S. , 

PROTOPLASM AT THE ANTIPODES. 

RECENT EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESSES. 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY, 
GEOLOGY, BIOLOGY, AND OTHER BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, by Prof, 
OLIVER, F.R.S., Prof. MICHAEL Foster, HENry Warts, F.R.S., Dr. E. J. Mitts, 
F.C.S., Dr. OPPENHEIM, of Berlin, Prof. Ferner, of Paris, A. W. Benyerr, 
F.L.S., H. B. Brapy, F.L.S., J. C. Brovan, F.C.S., W. 8S. Daas, F.L.S,, 
R. A. Procror, F.R.A.S., J. H. Lamprey, F.R.G.S., &c. 

Official Reports of the Proceedings of Scientific Societies and French Academies, 
Editorial Notes on the Scientitic Topics of the Week, and Latest Intelligence. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 9 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS, 
This day, the Third Volume of 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 


NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND : its Causes and Results. Vol. IIT.— 
The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. With a Plan of the Battle of 
Hastings, after a Drawing done expressly for this Work by Col. Sir Henry 
James, R.E., F.R.S. 8vo. with Maps, 21s. (Volumes I. and II. each 18s.) 


Just published, 4to. 21s. Part I. of 


AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


chiefly founded on the Collections made from Prose Works of the Twelfth— 
Fourteenth Centuries. By the late Ricuarb CLEassy. Enlarged and com- 
pleted by GuDBRAND ViGFUssON. Part I. 


VESUVIUS. By Professor Pamurs. Crown 
8vo. with numerous Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
ConvTENts : Vesuvius at Rest—In Action—In the 19th Century—Periods of 
Rest and Activity—Characteristic Phenomena—Form and Structure— Minerals 
—Lava and Ashes, &c. 


JOHANNIS WICLIF TRIALOGUS, 


Supplemento Trialogi: illum recensuit, hoc primum edidit, utrumque Com- 
mentario critico instruxit,G. LECHLER. 8vo. 14s, 


THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 


PIERS the PLOWMAN, by WILLIAM LANGLAND. According to the 
Version revised and enlarged by the Author about A.p. 1377, Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. SkzaT, M.A. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, (Clarendon Press Series.) 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. ; gilt edges, each 4s. 6d, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
For Household Reading. 
New Vol. early in December. 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Toomas Hueues, M.P., Author 


of “‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,” &c, 


The following Volumes are now ready : 
Vol. L—THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By the Author of 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Vol. IL.—THE HERMITS. By Canon KINGsLey. 
Vol. III.—SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 
Vol. IV.—ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. By GronGE MACDONALD. 
Vol. V.—GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE—ST. LOUIS AND CALVIN. 
By M. Guizor. 
Vol. VI.—CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY. By WINK- 
WORTH. 
Vol. VIIL—APOSTLES OF MEDLZVAL EUROPE. the Rev. G. F, 
B.D. 
The Yearly Issue for 1868-9 may also be had in Ornamental Boxes, containing 
4 vols. bound in limp cloth, with red edges, 21s. each Year. 
“ The ‘Sunday Library’ supplies reading which is not only profitable, but also in the highest 
inte ing. Wew ev disposed t tulate tl ung whose Sunday 
degree interest che dveariest recollections of youth to many persons, now #0 plentifully 
ided for.” —Sp tor. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Bi. REW SPOTTISWOODE, at No.5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
_ abthe No, BB SGuthampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 30, 1869, ion 
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